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Cotton Manufacturers Big Providence Meeting 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Celebrates [ts Sixty-ninth Birthday and One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting with Record Attendance—Elaborate Entertainment Provided by Southern New 


HE sixty-ninth birthday and one 
hundred and fourteenth meet- 
ing of the oldest trade associa- 
tion in the United States, the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, was fittingly cele- 
brated with a_ record-breaking at- 
tendance of more than one thousand 
members and guests at the Provi- 
jence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
[Thursday of this week. The Associa- 
tion went to Providence as the gues\ 
(the Southern New England Textile 
Club and the Rhode Island Textile 
\ssociation, and an elaborate and 
interesting program of entertainment 
was provided by these organizations 
in cooperation with the Providence 
Cotton Buyers’ Association, the Tex- 
tile Section of the Providence Engi- 
neering Society and the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. Although 
the entertainment features were of 
unusual variety and interest for a 
spring meeting, and probably have 
never been excelled at any of the or- 
ganization’s fall meetings, they were 
fully counterbalanced in interest and 
instructiveness by the regular con- 
vention program which covered such 
important subjects as export trade, 
industrial relations, cotton marketing 
and research work. The convention 
was also rendered notable by the un- 
isually large attendance of promi- 
nent manufacturers from both the 
North and South, and by that of cot- 
ton merchants; in fact, cotton mer- 
chants and their representatives were 
lmost as numerous as machinery and 
supply men, and that is saying a great 
High Lights of Meetings 
Although most of the business ses- 
ions attracted a very much larger 
ttendance than usual, it fell far short 
he total of approximately eight 
1 that attended the banquet, 
smoker and clam bake, and it is ap- 
‘rent that many of the latter missed 
arge proportion of the helpful and 
Uuable suggestions emanating from 
‘ie formal convention papers, reports 
‘nd discussions. It did not require 
“le secretary or treasurer’s report to 
Ivince those present that the asso- 
‘tation is in a most flourishing condi- 
ton, but as practical business men 
‘ley must know that an organization 
this kind cannot perform maximum 
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service to the industry unless it con 
tains within its active membership 

vast majority of those who ar 
eligible, and there should be such a 





England Textile Club and Rhode Island Textile Association 


na 
alia 


188 are sustaining, whereas th¢ 
total of the two latter classes might 
well be more than one thousand in the 
Treasurer Bullard’s re- 


aggregate. 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


Robert Amory, President National 
eae i ea 





general response to the plea of Secre- 
tary Meserve for increased effort in 
securing new members that the total 
membership will be quickly lifted 
above the thousand mark; the secre- 
tary’s report showed a total member- 
ship of 986, of whom 574 are active 





port showed that the association 
closed its financial year with a mod 
erate surplus account, but both he and 
the other officers emphasize the fact 
that increasingly important service to 
the membership calls for increasing 
expenditures and that the logical and 


eapest method of securing addi 
tional working capital is by increas 
ng the membe rship. 


One otf the most novel and radical 
exploited at the conver 


President Amory’s sugges 


leas to De 
on Was 


he opening 


session that only 

‘ ‘ should be held annually 
he tuture and that in the tall, thus 
king it possible and convenient fo1 
reer number of the National 
\ssociation’s members to attend the 
ring nvention of the American 


\lanufacturers’ Associatiot 
ree number oft the latter 
National 


Was 


nbers to meet with the 
fall. It 
erally agreed that the 


Association in. the 4 
suggestion Was 
ely and would result in cementing 

‘loser bond of mutual helpfulness 
between the northern and southern 
branches of the industry, and might 
to broadened activities 
National Council of American 
Manufacturers, 


logically lead 
of the 
Cottor whose mem 
bership is made up of officers of both 
National and American Associations. 


Tuesday's session on export trade 


and the 


discussion that followed dem 


onstrated that association members 


the 
creased effort to hold a substantial 


are fully alive to need of in 


the large export trade in cot 


part of 


ton 


yarns and goods built up during 


the war, notwithstanding the fact 


that, as long as the present business 


boon 


will 


lasts, the majority of our mill 
have all that they can do to meet 
the demands of the home market. It 
was emphasized by John S. Lawrence: 
‘World Markets,” 
an of the 


litte m Foreign Trade, that it was 


whe spoke on 


*~hairn association’s Con 
ny < question oO! time before 
textile manufacturers would 
eed a larger foreign outlet for tl 

products and th 


time to prt 


foreign markets is now 


pare O1 


Xpansion Ol 


Significant of the growing realiz: 
tion by manufacturers of the need of 
increasing and capitalizing the good 
will of employes and of the general 
public toward the industry was the 
interest displayed in the symposiun 
on ‘Industrial Relations.” At the 
Wednesday morning session the pros 
and cons of the cooperative market 
ing of cotton were interestingly dis 
cussed by A. H. Stone, vice-president 
of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 





tion of Mississ 

of Anderso: 

Texas. 
ree that 
tives would depe1 


i ate 
the future 
give equal o1 
wers and spinners tl 
An 

fibre from 
iew was one of 1 


in present 
interestit liscussion 
spinner’s 
features 


Wednes 


‘rship of 


technical sessio1 
.fternoon under the lead 
es McDowell Another interest- 
feature of the tecl | 
Arthur N. 


-| 
WOrkK OI! 


session 


Sheldon’s report of 


four roll 
rou Ou 


lrafting 


l 
pplied to slubber and roving 


While t 
n on both of 


1ere was sufficient 
these technical 
» demonstrate vrowing inter- 
research work, it was 


lenced by the private 


more 
discus 
took plac utside of he 
prove that 


textile r¢ 


itself. It seems to 


who would increase 


rch work in this cout 


some method that will 


turers and others all 
e industry to give public expression 
their knowledge and views. The 


Assoc la 


up of Fes 


search Committee of the 
mn under the chairmans! 
S. Blanchard is doing som 
this 
interviews am 

mill met 


work in 


of stimulating 
"k is slow 
effective ultimately 
banquet which closed the 
mal convention Wednes 
evening was the largest function 
kind in the history ot 


program 


the asso- 
n, bringing together as it did 
rly eight hundred 
overflowing into the 

d into the large 
first floor of the hotel 


members and 
adjacent 
dining room 
Despite 
Biltmore 


pro 


nited capacity of the 


accomodations were 

- all who desired to hear the 
peaking that was presided over by 
Robert Amory The 
ot President At 


obligation of manuf 


President key 
address 
acturers 


} 
» drive 


into the consciousness of the 
the importance 


New England public 
manufacturing 


hem of the cotton 
its continued prosperity 


winning their support in oppo 


gislation or any 
would prove harmful 


nd New Eng 


and to the 


His views were endorsed 
president of the 

Manufacturers’ 
Lip- 


Senator 


Hutchison, 
Cotton 
and Hon 

United 
Island, who with Wil 


Henry F. 


States 


sponsible for bringing the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


their gates, but the Providence Enter- 
tainment Committee demonstrated to 
members and guests of the National 
Association that they had nothing to 
learn from the South and West in this 
respect. 
ment 


The Philadelphia Entertain- 
Committee with the aid of its 
“Generous Ten” put over a program 


at the Atlantic City convention last 
fall 
the objective ideal of entertainment 
committees 
Providence 
leadership 
land Textile Club was primarily re- 


that seemed destined to remain 
but 


1 } t + ] 
undisputed 


Eng- 


for many 
now holds 
The Southern New 


years, 


National 


Association to Providence, but divided 


Nathan Durfee, Senior Vice-President, 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers 


honors with the Rhode Island Textile 
Association and other local organiza- 
tions in providing for the welfare and 
entertainment of the visitors. Albert 
Greene Duncan, former president or 
the National Association, and F. E. 
Richmond, president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, were joint 
chairmen of the Providence Enter- 
tainment Committee, with W. S. Pep- 
perell, secretary of the Southern New 
England Textile Club, E. F. Walker, 
secretary of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association, and R. B. Watrous, sec- 
retary of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, as joint secretaries. The 
complete organization of the Joint 
Entertainment Committee was as fol- 
lows: 
TrHERN 


ENGLAND TEXTILE 


CLUB 
Albert 


NEW 


Greene Duncar 


chairmar 

B. Watrous 
3atchelder, chairmar 
ton, George W. Fos- 


Cla Bak H. C. Dexter, chairman: Johr 


Charles S. Fowler, 


organization 


worl by 


B. MacColl, 
F. F. Woolley 
Eugene Jackson, Chair- 


Smoker—W illiam chairman; 


Transportation—S 


nan. 


Co-operating Committees—Providence Cot- 
3uyers’ Association, G. Kenneth Earle, 
rman; Providence Engineering Society, 
es A. Hall, president; Textile Section, 

A. Merriman, secretary; Providence 

iamber of Commerce, R. B. Watrous, gen- 
secretary 

eral Secretaries—W. S. Pepperell (S 

L a. Cs ee P. Walker CR. I: 7. £3: 2 

Vatrous, Chamber of Provi- 


ice, R. I. 

Successful Entertainment 
The high class program provided 
the smoker, and the smooth man- 


Commerce, 


ner in which this, the plant excursions 
and the clam bake were run off was 
not a matter of luck but of efficient 


and arduous 
Entertainment 


and long 
Joint 


H. C. Meserve, Secretary, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


and its sub committees. 
While the most arduous work fell 
upon the shoulders of the chairmen 
of the various sub committees every 
member was expected and required to 
do his duty and credit should be given 
to every member for the results. It is 
hardly necessary to explain to those 
who participated in the various func- 
tions that the financing was a work of 
considerable magnitude, but Fred W. 
Howe and MacColl, joint 
chairmen of Finance Committee, 
give full credit for their accomplish- 

nts to the number of manu- 


Committee 


James R. 
the 


large 
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facturers, machinery men and siioply 
men who considered it a privilese t 
be assessed. Philip C. Went, 
and William B. MacColl, joint « 
men of the Smoker Committee 
their program a secret until th: 
moment and, although this may 
increased the attendance, it w: 
tirely unnecessary in view of it 
ceptional excellence. The plant 

and historical excursion Thu: 
morning were participated in 
unusually large number of mer 
and guests and every plant tha 
open for inspection had a large 

ber of visitors. The Pomham Club 
on the Providence River, where the 
clam bake was served Thursday after- 
noon, was opened specially for the 
first time this season for this function 
and the countrywide reputation for 
its bakes was sufficient to attract a 
large crowd. The golf fans took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to play at 
the Wannamoisett Country Club, the 
Rhode Island Country Club and th 
Agawam Hunt Club Thursday morn- 
ing, and members of the Golf Com 
mittee, of which Frederick L. Chase 
was chairman, admit that they had 
some applications for play on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Every member of 
the Entertainment Committee has 
ample reason to feel proud of his ac- 
complishment, and the resolution of 
thanks formally adopted by the Na- 
tional Association was well merited 


Association Committees 


The committees of the Nationa 
Association that had charge of the 
formal program, nominations and 


resolutions, were as follows: 

Committee on Arrangements—J. Arth 
Atwood, chairman; Nelson A. Batchelder 
Henry C. Dexter, A. W. Dimick, Frederic W 
Howe, John S. Lawrence, Russell B. Lows 
Charles H. Merriman, Frank E. Richmor 
Everett Salisbury, W. Frank Shove, Phil 
Wentworth, Frank Woolley and_ Rober 
Amory, ex-officio. 

Medal Committee—John A. Perkins, chair 
man: Philip Dana, Nathan Durfee, Ros 
Milliken, William S. Pepperell and Whart 
Whitaker 

Committee on Nominations—James Thor 
son, chairman; Nathaniel F. Ayer, Alfred ! 
Colby, S. Harold Greene and Gerrish H. M: 
liken 

Committee on Resolutions—Albert Far 
well Bemis, chairman; Albert Greene Dur 
can, James R. MacColl and W. M. Vermily 

Technical Program Committee—Fessender 
S. Blanchard and Sidney B. Paine 
chairman; Harry L. Bailey, Morgan But 
Edward W. Callahan, James E. Cobur 
T. Fisher, W. O. Jelleme, Albert ! 
John A. Perkins, Albert R. Pier 
Read and William E. Winchester 


Russell 
Milliken 
Paul A 


Opening Session of Convention 


y_Ike all large bodies the conven- 

Only 
a few members were in the hall when 
the meeting was called to order but 
“as they 


tion got under way slowly. 


others drifted in gradually 
came to,” 
Mr. Amory Mayor 


to quote President Amory. 


introduced 


In touching on the importance 
the textile industry to New Englan 
Mr. Gainer stated that he had see! 

a local paper statistics showing ' 
go per cent. of the New England tex: 
tile industry is within fifty mules 
Providence. 


_L ee. & oe 2a a 


~~ fF «645 AS 


cr =—hH 


QO 


He asked the member 
to examine the progress made local 
and to judge the city not by statist 
alone. Despite the fact that the F* 
eral census gave Providence 
lation of only 237,000, the 
pointed out that there was r¢ 
metropolitan district of half a1 
people. 

The speaker referred to th 
tional institutions, hospital 
and other civic features a! 

(Continued on page 87 


ies, chairman First Federal 
Banking Association, New 


Balmer, W. M. Vermilye 
Smoker—Philiy Wentworth, chairmar 
WwW. C. Murphy, F. F. Woolley 


the speakers of the eve- rransportation—S. Eugene chair 
ur Alex West, John Montgomer Henry 


; Che 
iuthority on - : “Eyal 1 ice : . 
Sere ar Brown, Fred C. Hall, R- N. Mackay, Clar- worthy in that he emphasized the im- 
banking and ence R. Howe Thayer I Gates - 


ee Publicity—R. B. Watrous, chairman; W. portance of the industrial develop- 

maintaining and expend- s. Pepperell, E. F. Walker . 

RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION New England as a whole 
re woos aa General Chairmar rather than of merely the Providence 
Finance—James R He stated that the city had a 

Charles H. Merrima: A. W , ao : . 4 

Taft, F. F. Woolley reputation for hospitality to sustain 

and he hoped that he and his asso- 
ciates could emulate the spirit of the 
founder, Roger Williams. 


sic’ aioe Joseph H. Gainer of Providence who 
officially welcomed the convention to 
Jacksor ¢ = : 99 
; the city mayors taik Was note- 
Ki S 1s - 7 


trade and 


; ‘ : ment of 

reign markets was the prin- 
me of his address 
MacColl chairmar 


Dimick, R. W 


section. 
’ . tas > » ‘ 
The Entertainment Program 

j Clam Bake—W. M. Vermilye, chairmar 
Golf—F. L. Chase, chairman; J. Arthur 
wood, Frank F. Woolley 


Excursions—G. E. Buxton, Jr., 
W. T. Joyce, Kenneth F. Wood. 


Southert 


een lauded { 1 mince hos- At 
chairman; 








; Thor 
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ne Dur 
‘ermily* 
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nembers 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E, Carroll 
Douglas G. Woolf 


Clarence Hutton 





The Future of the Cotton 
Cooperatives 


[ is generally agreed by the proponents 
| and opponents of the cooperative cotton 

marketing system that its future de- 
pends upon the ability of the cooperatives 
to perform as efficient service as is now per- 
formed by other selling agencies. For ex- 
isting middlemen the cooperative system 
merely represents additional competition. 
For the grower it holds out the promise of 
higher prices and cheaper distributing costs. 
The changes in distributing methods con- 
tains no menace for the spinner and the 
spinner naturally will welcome any real im- 
provement in service. 


That the cooperative cotton marketing 
movement is being followed by domestic 
spinners with keen interest and open minds 
is demonstrated by the large amount of 
space that has been given to an explanation 
of their operations in these columns, and 
was further evidenced at the Providence 
convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers this week by the cor- 
dial reception given to A. H. Stone, vice- 
president of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, and Carl Williams, president of 
the American Cotton Growers Exchange. 
The only open criticism of their methods 
and objectives came from cotton shippers, 
and was largely counterbalanced by the 
commendatory remarks of W. L. Clayton, 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., one of the 
largest shippers in the country. 

We are all well aware that there are vast 
opportunities for greater efficiency and 
economy in the handling, marketing and 
financing of the domestic cotton crop, and 
that the heavy toll taken of the crop by 
country damage, excessive sampling and un- 
necessary handling, to say nothing of other 
inefficient and wasteful methods, presents an 
enormous source of profit to any agency that 
can eliminate or greatly minimize them. A 
reduction of fifty per cent. in this waste 
would not only net the cooperating growers 
profits that approximate their wildest 
dreams, but would leave a handsome margin 
that they could well afford to distribute 
among spinners in the shape of lower aver- 
age prices. This is the kind of service that 
eventually would give them undisputed con- 
trol of cotton marketing, and it is a kind of 
service that experience has demonstrated 
cotton factors, bankers and shippers to be 
unwilling or unable to provide. 


If these ideals are possible of attainment 
» cooperatives they have done little 
us far to arouse hope of the performance 
fsuch service. What is more, there is little 
evidence that they have cut deeply into the 
business of those shippers who have been 
Performing the highest type of service to 
spinners. The shippers’ specialized knowl- 
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edge of spinners’ needs and the reputation for 
reliability upon which their service is based 
have taken years to build up and will re- 
quire years for the cooperatives to duplicate. 
The education of large numbers of growers 
to the advantages of cooperative marketing 
will also be a slow task, and one unsuccess- 
ful or disastrous season might easily wipe 
out a long period of promotional work. 


The cooperative movement has_ been 
blessed with two very favorable seasons for 
its development work and, until it has been 
thoroughly tested by adverse conditions, it 
is idle to draw any inferences as to the possi- 
bility of its becoming a monopoly, and 
equally idle to indulge in criticisms of meth- 
ods that are still in their embryonic stage. 
In the meantime it will be the ability of the 
cooperatives to perform a service for grow- 
ers and spinners equal to that of existing 
agencies that will determine their success or 


failure. 
* 7 * 


Woolens versus Worsteds 


T appears to be popular at the present 
I time to emphasize the increasing tend- 
ency towards worsteds in men’s wear. 
A good deal has been written about this sub- 
ject in certain quarters and one is inclined 
to feel that there may be a flavor of propa- 
ganda connected with the statements which 
have been published. If it is possible to 
designate woolen and worsted fabrics many 
of which contain up to 75 per cent. woolen 
construction, as worsteds, the tendency may 
be regarded as established. As long, how- 
ever, as the cost of worsteds continues at its 
present height it would seem as though it 
were necessary to produce carded woolen 
fabrics in one form or another to bring the 
price to the consumer to a point which will 
not cause rebellion on his part but which 
will enable freedom of distribution and the 
operation of plants on a profitable basis. 
There is no doubt that worsted manufac- 
turers have been put to it under current de- 
mand for carded woolens to keep their plants 
running anywhere near full. It is stated 
that in a good many essentially worsted 
mills considerable carding machinery has 
been installed so that the resultant fabrics, 
while having a certain amount of worsted. 
are largely of the woolen type. If reports as 
to the sold-up condition of large sized mills 
in the industry operating on woolens is cor- 
rect, it would seem as though there were 
going to be difficulty next season to supply 
the trade with this class of fabrics in the 
quantities desired. Authoritative statements 
to the effect that certain of the largest plants 
in the industry are under order until next 
January or February are confirmatory evi- 
dence of the statistical position of this 
branch of the industry. 


The statement of President William M. 
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We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


; 


Wood, of the American Woolen Co., to the 
effect that cloth prices for the spring, 1924, 
season naturally must be materially higher 
than those quoted at the opening of this sea- 
son, makes the necessity of reducing cost as 
far as possible very apparent. No such re- 
duction seems possible in the case of pure 
worsteds, but with the manipulation that can 
be effected in the case of carded woolens, 
fabrics at a price that will not show a start- 
ling increase may be made. There is no 
doubt that economists view with alarm the 
rapidly increasing cost of necessities and 
that there is apprehension of another buyers’ 
strike unless every precaution is taken to 
prevent it. In the men’s wear industry a 
continuation of production along lines that 
have been successful for the current season 
would appear to be a feasible method of ac- 
complishing this result. It may be a little 
hard on the worsted manufacturer, but, as 
intimated above, many of the latter noting 
the tendency of the times have made provi- 
sion for mixed fabrics in which the cost of 
material will not mount as high as their or- 
dinary product would demand. 


Everything has been done in the men’s 
wear industry to eliminate speculation. It 
is not believed that buyers have over-bought 
simply for the reason that purchases have 
been cut down by manufacturers and have 
been confined to those who are known to be 
conservative and of the highest credit. 
Therefore the likelihood of similar condi- 
tions to those which obtained in 1920 is very 
slight. Prices today according to the head 
of the American Woolen Co. based on a rep- 
resentative list of fabrics are 41% per cent. 
lower than in the previous period of infla- 
tion. Even with the necessary increase inci- 
dent to mounting costs it would not appear 
that the level of quotations for the coming 
spring season should be a barrier to free 
operations on the part of the consumer pro- 
vided there is satisfactory employment and 
high wages. 


* * * 
Industrial Relations 
U NDOUBTEDLY there is a real place 


for a Committee on Industrial Rela- 

tions of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. Nevertheless, its 
function needs to be clearly defined if it is 
to prove of value. 


The chairman of the committee stated at 
the convention this week that its purpose 
would be to present details of successful ex- 
amples of employer-employe relations, leav- 
ing it to the members to discriminate be- 
tween these plans. It would seem that 
more active participation is mecessary. 
Manufacturers are able to keep in touch 
with these various plans through the press. 
What is required is consideration on the 
part of the industry so that the limits of 
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each plan may be defined, even though 


roughly. 


The session on industrial relations this 
week presented a concrete example. 
speaker left the impression that executives 
had largely neglécted the human factor in 
industry and offered no concrete remedy 


Blanket Standardization 


Jobbers Association Sends Ques- 
tionnaire on Subject to Members 
lhe National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, cooperating with a com- 
mittee appointed at the request of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington. 
is sending out a questionnaire to its 
members on the matter of standardiz- 
ing bed blanket sizes and weights. 

The committee, which is composed 
of manufacturers, selling agents, 
wholesalers and retail distributors, 
held a meeting in Washington, Feb. 8, 
at which meeting the opinion was 
expressed that the present sizes and 
weights were in excess of those re- 
quired. Further information, how- 
ever, is desired before submitting the 
matter to Secretary Hoover. A sec- 
ond conference to consider the ques- 
tion will be called at Washington as 
soon as the information is received 
and compiled. 

The questionnaire mentioned above 
follows: 

“y. Do you believe that fewer and 
standard sizes and weights could be 
made to amply care for all present- 
day demands? (Yes or no.) 

“2. If ‘yes,’ do you favor regula- 
tion in cooperation with Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, Washington? 

“3. If so, what sizes and weights 
do you recommend to the committee 
for their consideration at the next 
conference held? 

“4. If you answer ‘no’ to the first 
question, please state your reasons in 
full as follows: . . .” 


Foreign Trade Details 
D. C.—Edward T. 


Pickard will return Saturday from a 
week’s conferences with representa- 


WASHINGTON, 


the textile trade in Provi- 
dence and New York. In New York 
he discussed foreign trade matters 
with officers of the Cotton Textile 
Merchants Association, and also dis- 
cussed details of the Textile Divis- 
ion’s service at the forthcoming Mer- 
chandise Fair, with the Export Com- 
mittee of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. At a meeting last 
Monday under the auspices of the 
Duck Association, an attempt was 
made to clarify the export classifica- 
tions of duck, so that figures will 
represent actual shipments to a closer 
extent. In Providence Mr. Pickard 
attended the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers and returned to New York 
on Friday for conferences arranged 
with textile merchants. He was the 
guest of several exporters at luncheon 
at the Merchants’ Club. He expects 
to return to Washington today. 


tives of 
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education. 


One 


other than the rather indefinite policy of 


The history of the textile industry indi- 
cates that the human factor has not at all 
been neglected but that existing evils are 
due to lack of knowledge as to procedure 
rather than lack of consideration. 
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have a committee where this subject may be 


thoroughly threshed out, the anxious hours 


If they 


Paris Takes to Sheer Wool Goods 


Increased Interest in Fine Woot Goods of Silken Texture a 
Feature of French Spring Openings 


NE much discussed feature of the 
spring openings in Paris was 
the stressing of woolens of silken 
fineness. In the presentation of 
dresses, these beautiful, lightweight 
cloths of supple draping quality took 
on a new value because of the re- 
appearance of old successes, notably 
the mixtures in soft browns and 
grays. The return of “oxfords” was 
conspicuous in this list, being spon- 
sored by Rodier. Crepella Jaspe, 
Jaspellaine, Jaspellaine Cotellee and 
Cotella were among these newer and 
highly appraised features. Covert 
suggestions were also conspicuous. 
Many interesting mixtures of this 
type were sponsored by Labbey & Co., 
as well as E. Meyer & Co. 


Poplins and reps of the finest tex- 
ture and bloom were the outstanding 
popular success and were found in 
black, navy, a wide range of browns, 
tans, grays and a few gray-greens. 


Preliminary interest in Toillaine, a 
fine woclen feature of linen weave, 
brought this really interesting novelty 
forward as a leading success among 
the reversible cloths. 


Wool crepes were again accepted 
in both the fine plain close weaves 
and in the novelties, being well rep- 
resented in all. the collections, the 
novelty versions utilized as jacquettes 
above plain skirts. 


Ribbed Novelty Repeated 


Rodier’s last season success, Frizel- 
laine, the ribbed novelty, is repeated, 
scoring a general success in sports 
suits and coats in white and light 
shades. Wool tricot rose to an impor- 
tant position in white and yellow. 
White broadcloth and the pastel 
shades introduced this cloth as a 
luxurious sports feature, being espe- 
cially successful in white. Almost im- 
mediately, however, it was demanded 
in brilliant shades for wear as jac- 
quettes with printed or embroidered 
skirts. The quality favored is light 
in weight and shown in both lustrous 
and suede finish. 

Embroidered cloths, which are rap- 
idly arriving at the point of wide- 
spread vogue, include as base for the 
elaborate designs such fabrics as 
Kasha, cashmere, finest twills, reps, 
wool crepes, broadcloth, superfine 
serge, a silky challis; also a variety 
of those finer woolens which match 
the fabrics adopted for the pleated 
skirt. 


French Favored Fabrics 
The following fabrics are sponsored 


by the most important French design- 
ers: 

Kasha—Bordered in matching or 
slightly lighter tone, combined with 
plain, also plaid Kasha such as Kasha- 
clan. 

Serge—With designs 
wool and in relief. 

Twills—Plain and novelty. 

Cashmere—Entirely covered with fine 
stripes of small designs running close 
together. 

Homespuns. 

Success predicted for “chine” or mix- 
ture fabrics. 

Suede-like fabrics. 

Gabardine. 

Broadcloth. 

Reps and poplins. 

Plaided woolens. 

Agnella. 

Velours, brocaded patterns and spiral 
designs. 

Striped and checked novelty fabrics. 

Chantilly lace. 

Crepe de Chine. 

Taffeta, plain, embroidered, change- 
able. 

Moire. 

Foulards. 

Georgette, tulle and chiffon. (Trans- 
parencies. ) 

All silk crepes are good, and printed 
silks in crepey weaves. 

Navy backgrounds with delicate de- 
signs in light shades. 

Crepe satin. 

Matelasse. 

Marocain. 

Brocaded silks. 

Chintz, challis and cretonne. 

Satin and lustrous cloths are coming 
in for a great deal of attention. 

Parisian Spring Colors 

The colors favored by French de- 
signers are the following: Tan, 
mauve, pale gray, apricot, orchid, 
bright blue, bright green, rose, burn 
toast shades, tobacco, black, pale deli- 
cate blues, cream, navy, robin’s egg 
blue, fawn, brown, jade green, gray, 
red, silver, gray and blue, gray and 
yellow and black and white with rose. 
Black and white is a favored combi- 
nation. 
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Southern Labor Meeting 


Cuartotte, N. C.—The Joint 
Council of Textile Workers of the 
Carolinas will meet in Huntersville, 
N. C., on Saturday, April 28. James 
F. Barrett, of Charlotte, spokesman 
for the council, states that the ques- 
tion of wages and hours of labor will 
be considered at the meeting. It is 
planned to ask for additional in- 
creases in wages over the 10 and 12 
per cent. recently granted by most, if 
not all, the mills in this section. 


which have been spent by many manufac- 
turers in individual consideration of this 
vital subject will bear fruit, and the un- 
founded implication of intentional neglect 
will be refuted. 


Wm. M. Wood Optimistic 


Says He Leaves Company in Ex- 
cellent Condition 

Just before sailing on the Majes- 
tic for Europe last Saturday, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Whbolen Company, made 
the following optimistic statement: 

“I am going to Europe for a holi- 
day for a real change. The com- 
pany’s business is in the most satis- 
factory condition in its history. 
The mills are operating at 100 per 
cent, capacity and have sufficient 
orders to keep them employed for the 
balance of this season. 

“When the fall lines were shown 
we were overwhelmed with business 
and it was necessary to substantially 
reduce the orders that were sub- 
mitted to us. In making such reduc- 
tions speculative orders were elim- 
inated as far as possible and the 
goods that are now being manufac- 
tured are to be applied on orders 
from the most conservative cus- 
tomers and to those who enjoy the 
highest credit. There has been prac- 
tically no speculation in the products 
of the company and our business is on 
a very sound basis. 


Effect of Advance 


“The recent advance in labor will 
increase the cost from 7% cents to 
15 cents per yard and beyond this, 
as a matter of fact, prices of raw 
wool have advanced 11% per cent. 
to 41 per cent. over the prices at 
which wools were figured in this 
season’s goods and it is anticipated 
that certain necessary grades of wool 
have not as yet reached.their peak 
prices. 

“In consequence of this, cloth 
prices for the spring, 1924 season 
naturally must be materially higher 
than those quoted at the opening of 
this season. 

“Some persons are inclined to 
compare to-day’s conditions with 
those existing in the year 1920. At 
that time prices were very high and 
speculation was rampant. It is diffi- 
cult to form an intelligent opinion 
unless one analyzes the situation care- 
fully. Due to the trend of styles 
many fabrics of a different charac- 
ter than those in demand at that 
time are being purchased. There are, 
however, fabrics that are standard 
and are always in demand. To 
properly judge the situation one 
must select these fabrics and ascer- 
tain the prices in 1920 and those of 
to-day. Fifty or more staple and 
fancy worsted fabrics which were 
shown by the American Woolen Com- 
pany in 1920, were quoted this sea- 
son at prices averaging $2.16 per 
yard lower than the prices on these 
same fabrics in 1920. Figured on a 
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percentage basis these identical 
cloths are 41% per cent. lower in 
price than during that period. 

“The credit situation was never 
more healthy. Our collections dur- 
ing the past few months indicate a 
liquidated condition of our customers 
and I look forward to the future with 
optimism.” 





Knit Underwear Meeting 


Convention at Atlantic City Prom- 
ises Large Attendance 

The Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America will this 
year hold their annual convention on 
May 14, 15 and 16 at Atlantic City. 
A large attendance is anticipated, due 
in considerable degree, according to 
Secretary Roy A. Cheney, to the ef- 
fect of a series of twenty letters that 
have been sent out at a regular inter- 
vals during the last six weeks, ad- 
dressed to knit underwear manufac- 
turers whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not. 

These letters have taken up the va- 
rious difficulties that have faced the 
manufacturers, have suggested rem- 
edies and have asked for suggestions. 
The response has been quite general, 
and many excellent ideas have been 
advanced. The Advertising Com- 
mittee, which has been responsible 
for the letters, has been able to accu- 
mulate a large amount of interesting 
and instructive data to present to the 
members at the convention. 

There seems to be, according to 
Mr. Cheney, a general concurrence 
in the idea of carrying on a two- 
years’ educational and advertising 
campaign, and endeavor to instruct 

onsumers in the advantages of knit 
underwear in many respects to meet 
varying conditions of employment or 
exposure to weather. As a result of 
the letters many new subscribers have 
contributed to the advertising fund. 


French River Reported Sold 


It is stated on reliable authority 
that the plant of the French River 
Textile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn., 
has been purchased by the Guerin in- 
terests. No intimation as to the pur- 
chase price has been given, but it has 
been known for some time that ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the mill 
have been in progress. It is inti- 
mated that women’s wear will form 
a large part of the product under the 
new management. According to the 
latest directory report the French 
River has 252 broad looms and man- 
ufactures fancy worsteds. 


Grendel Addition Contract 


GREENVILLE, S. C_—Contract for an 
addition to plant No. 2 of the Gren- 
del Mill, at Greenwood, S. C., has been 
let to Mauldin & Chapman Co. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co. are the architects 
and engineers. Bids for the weave 
shed to be built at Dunean Mill, 
Greenville, S. C., will be received 
May 31, at the office of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co. 
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Full-Fashioned Advertising 


Details of Campaign, Incorpora- 
tion and Selection of Agency 
Consideration of details connected 

with the advertising campaign of full- 

fashioned hosiery manufacturers is 
being given by the executive commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose. It is 
learned that while the name of the 
corporation which is to be formed for 
the purpose of entering into contracts 
with the subscribing members has not 
been finally settled, the suggestion has 
been made that it be known as the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Guild. Con- 
tracts will be prepared and submitted 
to subscribing members next week. 
With reference to the selection of 
an agency for the conduct of the 
campaign it is stated that requests 
will be made of about fourteen ad- 
vertising agencies to submit a writ- 
ten solicitation as to their availability 
as publicity agents and from this 
number three will be selected who 
will appear through their executives 
before the committee on or about 

May 15. From this smaller number 

the agency will finally be chosen. 


Flexible Tariff to Be Tried 


WasHincton, D.C—The flexible 
provisions of the 1922 Tariff Act will 
be fully applied, it was announced by 
the Tariff Commission following a 
conference at the White House last 
Saturday. The President ended a dis- 
pute between various members of the 
Commission by stating that the Com- 
mission not only would act on appli- 
cations for increase and reduction in 
rates but make investigations on - its 
own motion, after conference with 
the President as the facts may war- 
rant and public interest require. Such 
formal investigations will be preceded 
by an order giving public notice. 











N. C. Manufacturers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held June 15 and 16 
at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem. A number of important mat- 
ters are scheduled for discussion, 
among which are proposed changes in 
the Carolina mill rules under which 
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cotton is bought by manufacturers. 
This matter is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, which after deliberation with 
a similar committee from the South 
Carolina association will submit its 
recommendations. 


Gimbel and Saks Combine 


Gimbel Bros., Inc., operating de- 
partment stores in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Milwaukee, and Saks & 
Co., New York, specialists in apparel, 
etc., announced jointly Tuesday of 
this week that they had effected a 
consolidation of their interests. The 
combination will operate five separate 
stores when the new Saks store on 
Fifth Avenue at s5oth Street, New 
York, is opened in the spring of next 
year, Gimbel Bros. having leased 
some time ago the store at 33d Street 
and Broadway now occupied by Saks 
& Co. This latter store will be im- 
proved, and operated along the same 
specialty lines as now pursued by 
Saks. It is announced that each of 
the five stores will be under separate 
management. Both Gimbel and Saks 
reported record sales last year, and 
the combination will have an annual 
volume of close to $100,000,000. 


Army Shirt Sale 


New Cumberland, Pa.—Seven hun- 
dred thousand new cotton undershirt- 
ings were sold at auction here last 
week for the War Department by M. 
Fox & Sons to J. Silverman, of New 
York, at 24 7-25c. apiece. The sale 
was attended by 150 bidders. A bid 
for the entire lot of 1,025,000 at 23¢. 
by J. T. Hickey, New York, was re- 
jected. The remaining 325,000 gar- 
ments were sold in small lots ranging 
in price from 24% to 26%c. Brown 
jersey gloves brought 11'4c. 


B. A. W. R. A. Wool Sales 


Wasuincton, D. C. —British wool 
disposals in March were a third again 
as large as in February, totaling 88,- 
000 bales as compared to 64,000 in the 
preceding month, according to a 
report from Commercial Attache W. 
S. Tower, at London, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Total B. A. W. 
R. A. stocks on hand March 31 
amounted to 664,000 bales. 
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National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual 
Meeting and Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, May 10, 1923. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., May 14-15, 1923. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 


Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 


1923. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 


Convention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 


National Merchandise Fair, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and National Garment Fair, 165th Regiment Armory, New York, 


July 23-Aug. 3, 1923. 


Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 


Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


17-22, 1923. 


Ninth Textile Exhibition, Textile Exhibitors, Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923. 
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American Buys Slater 


Adds Big Woolen Mill to Group— 
Also Buys Black River 

The American Woolen Co. has dur- 
ing the last week or 10 days com- 
pleted the purchase of two important 
mills. They are the woolen and 
worsted mill of S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., South Village, Webster, Mass., 


and the plant of the Black River 
Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt. 

The purchase of the Slater unit 
was rumored for several days until 
finally confirmed after the meeting of 


Slater stockholders in Boston on 
Tuesday. The consideration was not 
made public, but, on the basis of 
the total value of the Slater proper- 
ties, the woolen mill was estimated 
at about $5,000,000. At last report 
it operated 36 sets of woolen cards, 
7 worsted cards, 6 worsted combs, 
6,600 worsted spindles and 395 broad 
looms. The plant will be taken over 
by the big company as of May 1. 
It is sold up for the season and the 
orders booked will be carried out by 
the American Woolen Co. The size 
of the mill makes it a notable addi- 
tion to the big company’s group. 

The Black River mill, possession 
of which will be taken by the Amer- 
ican on April 30, is a 10 set woolen 
mill with 40 looms. The Black River 
Woolen Co. was organized in 1892 
and had a capital of $60,000 


Overseers’ Semi-Annual 


Meeting to Be Held May 19 at 
Rocky Point, R. I. 

The National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers an- 
nourices its 40th semi-annual meeting 
for 11 A. M. Saturday, May 109, at 
Rocky Point, R. I. Mayor Gainer of 
Providence will extend a welcome to 
the delegates and James R. MacColl, 
of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., will address 
the members on problems of manu- 
facturing. Dinner will be served at 
2 P. M. for which tickets are priced 
at $1.75. Special entertairment will 
be provided for the ladies. The 
Crown Hotel, Providence, will be 
headquarters for those 
Friday night. Reservations for rooms 
should be made as far in advance as 
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possible with Louis Carmack, 30 
Messer street, Providence. 

[he present officers are: P. F. 
Hanlin, president, and J. H. Pick- 
ford, secretary. Nominations of new 
officers to be elected later will be 


made at the above meeting. 


Buy Andrews Mills Control 


The report that Ferd. Motte, of 
France has bought controlling inter- 
est in the Andrews Mills Co., Inc., 
with plants at Frankford, Pa., and 
Woonsocket, R. L., is confirmed, but 
no details are at present available. 
A. Demetri, president of the com- 
pany, is at present in Europe. The 
plant has a capacity of 270 broad 
looms, making woolen and worsted 
dress goods and cloakings. 
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Three Buildings for Fair Power Situation in the Carolinas 


Merchandise Exhibit in New York 
Expects Record Crowd of Buyers 

The Lexington Theatre has 
added to Grand Central 
165th Regiment Armory to provide 
facilities the National 
Merchandise Fair to be held in New 
York from July 23 to Aug. 3. The 
stage and lighting effects of the Lex- 
ington Theatre will afford opportunity 
for a more favorable display of the 
pageant of styles that fashion dictates 
as correct for next fall and winter. 
The trio of buildings are on Lexing- 
ton avenue and not widely separated. 

There will be a service for for- 
eigners at the fair through the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Ex- 
port Committee of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, perhaps 
equalling the maintenance of a 
branch house in this city. In one or 
the other of the two booths the visitor 
will find interpreters, stenographers, 
guides and a mass of statistical data 
covering every possible angle of ex- 
port trade. 

It is planned that through the De- 
partment of Commerce literature on 
behalf of the Merchandise Fair will 
be distributed in every country with 
which the United States does busi- 
ness, either through consuls or com- 
mercial attaches. This will be ac- 
complished by sending circulars 
printed in various languages to every 
foreign representative. 

The managers are confidently ex- 
pecting that the second fair will 
register 50,000 buyers during the two 
weeks of its continuance. An export 
committee consisting of the export 
managers of a number of the exhib- 
iting houses is meeting every week 
and directing the campaign to bring 
foreign buyers to the event. A differ- 
ent type of booth will be constructed 
which will allow exhibitors: and 
buyers alike more privacy for buying 
and selling operations. The total 
capitalization of the exhibitors at the 
fair will probably range in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000,000. 

Among the lines that will be dis- 
played in Grand Central Palace are 
the following: On the first floor will 
silks, cottons, woolens, linens, 
draperies, curtains and upholsteries; 
the mezzanine floor will contain art 
needlework, jewelry, silverware, neck- 
wear, veilings, perfumes, embroidery, 
handkerchiefs and trimmings; on the 
third floor will be house-wearing ap- 
parel, sports wear, hosiery, gloves, 
infants’ wear and negligees, while on 
the fourth floor can be seen house 
furnishings, leather goods, toys, dolls, 
pictures, lamps, glassware, books, sta- 
tionery and gift merchandise. 

In the garment division at the 165th 
Regiment Armory there will be one 
set of exhibitors this year who will 
occupy their booths for the entire 
period of the fair, instead of for one 
week, as was the case last year. The 
following lines of merchandise will 
be shown in the garment division: 
Dresses, coats and suits, skirts and 
children’s wear, the latter in two sec- 
tions. 
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Expansion Plans of Southern Power Co. Probably Halted by 
High Costs 


CuarwotTe, N. C. 

EMI - OFFICIAL announcement 
S has been made by the Southern 
Power Co. that because of high costs 
of material hydraulic and electrical 
equipment and labor prevailing at 
this time it may be compelled to delay 
its new construction plans indefinitely. 

The power company officials and 
engineers have for the last several 
weeks been going over the plans and 
prospective costs of a new hydro- 
electric development on the Catawba 
River near Rhodhiss, N. C. The 
specifications for this project call 
for the development of about 60,000 
horsepower of electrical energy. It 
was hoped to have let contracts with- 
in the last few days or weeks, start- 
ing the construction work. . Now, 
while no official of the power com- 


pany is quoted, announcement bear-— 


ing all the earmarks of authority is 
made that there is much doubt that 
the contracts will be let soon. The 
announcement does not say positively 
that the project will be held up, and 
the impression is given that the com- 
pany officials hope that it will yet be 
possible to start the work at an early 
date. 
Costs Too High 

It was said that the engineers of 
the company had for several months 
been seeking an available site on the 
Catawba River that could be devel- 
oped at least cost, finally selecting the 
Rhodhiss site, it being determined 
that power could be developed at that 
place at a lower cost per unit of 
power than at any other of the avail- 
able sites. “It has developed during 
the last few days, however,” says the 
announcement, “that at present costs 
of labor, material, hydraulic and elec- 
trical equipment it may be impossible 
to develop even the Rhodhiss site at 
a cost which would warrant the de- 
velopment. In other words, the in- 
come from the power that would be 
produced would not take care of the 
investment that would be required to 
make the development.” 

Engineers and construction men 
have estimated that the contracts for 
the huge Mountain Island plant and 
the Dearborn plant, let about Dec. 1, 
1922, were at figures averaging prob- 
ably 25 per cent. or more under the 
present level of prices. It is stated 
also that conditions in the labor and 
material markets are such at this time 
that contractors are shy about big 
contracts. 

It was understood here two or 
three years ago that the Southern 
Power Co. would definitely embark 
upon a building program, not only 
fully to develop this section as an 
industrial section, but in fact to keep 
far enough ahead of the industrial 
development already under way to be 
able to furnish all the electrical 
power demanded. 

The launching of the Mountain 
Island project, near Mount Holly, N. 


C., and the Dearborn project near 
Great Falls, S. C., a little more than 
a year ago, were taken to mean that 
the power company had already em- 
barked upon this ambitious program. 
The Mountain Island project, which 
includes dam and power house, is to 
develop 80,000 horsepower. The 
Dearborn project, where the company 
already has a dam, and only a power 
house is being constructed, is to de- 
velop 60,000° horsepower. 

Announcement of these projects 
was followed by the announcement 
of two auxiliary steam plants, one 
at Mount Holly to develop 40,000 
horsepower, and one at Eno, these 
to develop some 20,000 horsepower. 
It was also announced that the con- 
struction of about 200 miles of trans- 
mission lines and the necessary sub- 
stations was under way. 

It was thought that this develop- 
ment would take care of the demands 
for a little while, at least until other 
projects could be gotten under way, 
under the continuous building pro- 
gram. But within eight months after 
the announcement of the Mountain 
Island and Dearborn projects was 
made, it was announced that the 
power company could not make any 
more contracts, having sold all the 
power expected to be developed by 
these projects. It was hoped, how- 
ever, to go ahead with the building 
program-and eventually catch up with 
the demand. 

Many Applications Unfilled 

Now it seems that there is at least 
a strong possibility that the building 
program is to be indefinitely de- 
layed. It has often been declared 
that the availability of cheap electric 
power has been the determining fac- 
tor in the industrial expansion of 
piedmont Carolina, and it is a well- 
known fact that many industries, ripe 
for expansion, have delayed their 
program until power was available. 
A year ago the power shortage was 
acute. The demand was partially 
satisfied by the Mountain Island and 
Dearborn projects, but only partially, 
for the company now has applica- 
tions of many thousands of horse- 
power that it cannot fill. 

. The proposed Rhodhiss develop- 
ment would have taken care of these 
demands as they exist at present, and 
provided a surplus to take care of 
new demands for possibly a year or 
so longer, and by that time under the 
original plans of the company other 
power projects would have been un- 
der way. So it can readily be seen 
what a suspension of building activi- 


ties at this time means. 


The textile building expansion 
now under way and_ definitely 
planned, will, of course, not be hin- 
dered by any cessation of building by 
the power company. It is under- 
stood that these projects in South- 
ern Power Co. territory are taken 
care of by the Mountain Island and 
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Dearborn developments. Some, of 


course, are to be supplied by other 
power companies, and some are to de- 
velop their own power. 


In line with statements of our cor- 
respondent in the above article, the 
New York selling agent for a num- 
ber of southern mills is sponsor for 
the information that at least one new 
cotton mill promotion in the Carolinas 
with which he is familiar went suc- 
cessfully through the stages of or- 
ganization and financing only to be 
abandoned temporarily because con- 
tracts for the delivery of power dur- 
ing the next two years could not be 
made. 


Cotton Statistical Outlook 


Carry Over as Related to American 
New Crop Plantings 

Wasurncton, D. C.—World’s con- 
sumption of cotton for the year 1922- 
23 is not less than. 13,000,000 bales, 
as compared to 12,600,000 in 1921-22. 
There is no evidence at present that 
the consumption of 1923-24 will fall 
below this figure, a committee of 
economists and statisticians called by 
Secretary of Agriculture. Wallace re- 
ported, following a conference to con- 
sider the agricultural outlook. The 
Department of Agriculture com- 
mented, in making public the commit- 
tee’s report, that it would give a basis 
for interpreting the report on in- 
tended plantings of cotton which was 
issued prior thereto by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Department. 

Available information indicates 
that the world carry-over of all cot- 
tons on July 31 will be 6,800,000 
bales, largely of foreign short staple 
cotton, compared with 6,700,000 bales 
in 1922 and 10,500,000 bales in 1921. 
The use of American cotton will be 
little, if any, restricted on account of 
foreign production, according to the 
report of Secretary Wallace’s com- 
mittee. 

On the basis of farmers’ intentions 
to plant 12 per cent. greater acreage 
than they planted in 1922, the cotton 
acreage harvested in 1923 would be 
36,888,600 acres. If the yield per 
acre in 1923 should prove to be the 
same as the average for the five years 
1918-22, the total crop would be 11,- 
810,000 bales. If the yield should be 
the same as the lowest in the last five 
years (124.5 pounds) the total crop 
would be 9,610,000 bales. If the yield 
should be the highest in the last five 
years (178.4 pounds) the total crop 
would be 13,770,000 bales. 

The indicated carry-over of lint 
cotton, including mill stocks in the 
United States at the end of the pres- 
ent cotton season, July 31, will be 
1,184,000 bales, including 100,000 
bales of imported foreign cotton, 
compared with a carry-over of 2,832,- 
000 bales in 1922; 6,534,000 bales in 
1921, and 4,287,000 in 1920. 

Intended plantings of cotton this 
year total 112 per cent. of last year’s 
acreage, 109 per cent. of the five-year 
average for 1918-1922 and 108.7 per 
cent of average acreage 1909-1913, 
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.ccording to a special report issued 
vy the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
acreage of intended plantings of flax 
is reported as 189 per cent. of last 
year, 162.7 per cent, of the average 
1918-1922 acreage and 99.3 of the 
1909-1913 acreage. 

The intended plantings this year 
as a percentage of last year’s planted 
acreage for the various cotton States 
are as follows: 
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South Carolina . per cent. 
Georgia ........ As ; per cent. 
PIOMBR. Bo 0c eis cc ewtcdcccs casa’ per cent. 
RIBDAEAR ccc cccccccs per cent. 
Mississippi ........ per cent. 
LO ink o cacacisapene coeds per cent. 
TOMMOBMOS 2. ccc ccccrecpecces per cent. 
TORRE. sede ccaceccsisewiesdan te per cent. 
pO WET E, OCee PCT ee per cent. 
REED 8S od a UE Wan cs weve weeks per cent. 
GRE 's nc cks ba* seseucante per cent. 
ANGE oc 60 sack tensdoss>cecse 121 per cent. 


In commenting upon flax the board 
observed that the acreage this year 
will be almost double 1922, according 
to early intentions, Minnesota show- 
ing 190 per cent., North Dakota, 200 
per cent., and South Dakota, 225 per 
cent., compared with last year. The 
change in Montana and other states 
is moderate. 


U. S.-Finishing Annual 





Best Year Since 1920 Indicated in 
Report of Conditions 
Norwicu, Conn., April 20.—That 
the year past closed with more goods 
on order than the corporation has had 
since 1920 and with an especially 
bright outlook for the future were 
outstanding features in reports given 
at the annual meeting here yester- 
day of stockholders of the United 
States Finishing Co. At the session, 
held in the board room of the Nor- 
wich Savings Society, Treasurer An- 
drew C. Imbrie presided, in the ab- 
sence of President Henry B. Thomp- 

son, who is abroad. 

It was reported that four regular 
quarterly. dividends, totalling 7 per 
cent., have been paid on the pre- 
férred stock and a total of 7% 
per cent. on the common. stock. 
A 33% per cent. stock dividend on 
the common stock was voted in De- 
cember, 1922. The fiscal year for the 
corporation closed December 31, 1922. 

These directors were elected for 
the coming year: James G. Clark, 
vice-president the United States Fin- 
ishing Co., New York; Edward A. 
Greene, president Citizens’ Title In- 
surance & Mortgage Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; John P. Huntington, Norwich, 
Conn.; Andrew C. Imbrie, treasurer 
United States .Finishing Co., New 
York; Henry F. Lippitt, agent Man- 
ville Company, Providence, R. I.; 
George S. Mumford, president Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Joseph M. Proskauer, of Elkus, Glea- 
son & Proskauer, New York; Henry 
B. Thompson, president the United 
States Finishing Co., New York; 
Herbert J. Wells, chairman of the 
board Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. Elettion of 
officers was deferred to a later late, 
because of the absence of President 
Thompson abroad. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Friends Honor “'Tone” Spencer 





Over 400 Join 


in Remarkable 


Tribute on His Seventieth 


Birthday 


VER 400 representatives of the 

textile and allied industries ren- 
dered their tribute to their tried and 
true friend Antonio Spencer in the 
form of a dinner at the Providence- 
Biltmore, Providence, R. I., Monday 
evening, on the occasion of “ Tone’s” 
zoth birthday. From the moment of 
the first handclasps and personally ex- 
pressed congratulations by his friends 
before the dinner, until the last good 





Antonio Spencer, Whose 70th Birth- 
day Was Marked by a Dinner, At- 
tended by 400 Friends 


wishes, the birthday celebration was a 
feast and festival of friendship. 

Toastmaster John J. Fitzgerald, 
formerly mayor of Pawtucket, R. L, 
started his part of the celebration by 
leading in three hearty cheers for 
“Our Own Tone.” He then reminded 
those present that Shakespeare was 
born 300 years ago and we celebrate 
his birthday because Shakespeare is 
dead. “ Tone” was born 70 years ago 
and his friends celebrate his birthday 
because “Tone” is still a live one. 
Mr. Fitzgerald stated that it was the 
first time in Rhode Island that such a 
tribute has been paid any man while 
alive. He then read a number of 
birthday greetings and congratulations 
and telegrams 
from friends unable to be at the din- 
ner. Some of these messages came 
from the distant parts of the country 
and a goodly number were from the 
fairer sex. 

Archie Couper then rendered, “Oh, 
Where Is My Boy Tonight” and was 
joined by the entire assemblage. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, now pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., but formerly of 
Valley Falls, referred to “ Tone” as 
a friend “we honor for his warm 
heart and kindly deeds,” and gave ad- 
vice to others to remain young by 
keeping busy, looking forward, having 
fun and = maintaining courage. 
“ Tone’s” favorite song “The Old 
Gray Bonnet” was sung by all and 
then as a solo by “ Tone.” 


expressed by cards 


“ 


Ezra Dixon of Bristol, R. I., was 
introduced by the toastmaster as a 
boy only 73 years old who has been 
here, there and everywhere with 
“ Tone” for the last 35 years and who 
had just chaperoned his friend on an 
extended trip through the South. On 
behalf of his many friends, former 
Senator Dixon presented “Tone” 
with a golden loving cup with the 
following inscription, “ This cup con- 
tains $1,000 in gold presented to An- 





Ezra Dixon, Who Presented Loving 
Cup to Antonio Spencer on Behalf 
of Friends Present 


tonio Spencer by his friends on his 
70th birthday, April 26, 1923.” 
Tone’s Response 

The guest of the evening thanked 
his friends in well chosen words and 
referred to the occasion as the crown- 
ing point of his life. He sketched 
some of his experiences in his per- 
sonal and business life and passed on 
some advice given him when he 
started as a traveling salesman 30 
years ago—to never look for a seat 
until invited, never to knock a com- 
petitor, never talk politics or religion 
and to be brief in recommending one’s 
goods. 

Robert Amory, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, expressed his appreciation 
of the privilege of being present. 

Other Tributes 

Andrew J. Currier stated that very 
few men in New England could count 
as many friends as “ Tone” and that 
“ Tone” was always a friend in every 
way to each of them. 

H. C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, referred to the party as a 
most wonderful occasion. 

James H. Higgins, former gover 
nor of Rhode Island, who has known 
“Tone” intimately since boyhood 
days claimed that “ Tone” had never 
uttered an ungenerous or unkind word 
and that he had so many friends be- 
cause he deserved their friendship. 
He predicted that “ Tone’s” circle of 
friends would increase in an ever 


widening circle eacl é 
lives 

Re R \ \lacDona! tor 
Warren Congregational hurch, 
Westbrook, Me knew only rtu 
things about his friend. He consid- 
ered much of “ Tone’s” friendsh f 
due to “ Tone’s” changing the old 
rule of “live and let live to “live 
and help live.” He stated that “Tone” 
had never met a man without making 


that man his friend. He referred t 


the value to the state and nation of 
such a man as their honored guest and 


concluded with a \ntonio 
Spencer as 


can,” 


toast to 


‘Gentleman and Ameri- 


Throughout the evening many of 
the old songs were sung and it seemed 
much like a large family gathering. 
Some of those present had traveled a 


} 


long distance and a number of the 


younger men were sons ot! “Tones 
friends 

souvenir 
of the happy occasion a gold pencil 
inscribed: Antonio’s 70th Birthday, 


1853-1923.” 


Each guest received as a 


His Career 

Antonio Spencer was born on April 
26, 1853, at Brooklyn, Conn., but has 
been a Rhode Islander since the age 
of four, when he went with his par- 
ents to Natick, R. I. 

Just 60 years ago, when he was ten 
old, he started work at the 
Natick Mill, where he stayed until he 
was twenty-six. At that time he took 
employment at the Centerville Mill, 
Centerville, R. I., as second-hand 
spinner, where he remained for two 
years. The mill then was under the 
management of Benedict Lapham. 

His next connection was with the 
Quidnick Mill, Anthony, R. I., where 
he served as overseer of ring and 
mule spinning until the property went 
into the hands of receivers. 

In the fall of 1883 he went to the 
U. S. Cotton Co., Central Falls, R. L., 
as second-hand spinner, con- 
tinued there until 1887. 

His next connection was with the 
Street Mill in Pawtucket, 
where he acted as superinten- 
This mill 
known as_ the 


years 


and 


Division 
BE. 
dent until 
merly been 
Thread Mill 

Just 30 1893, Mr. 
Spencer changed abruptly from the 
producing to the selling end of busi- 


1 


had for- 


Hope 


1893 


years ago, in 


ness, taking a position as traveling 
salesman with the Pawtucket Mfg. Co. 


He remained with this company for 


seven vears. leaving them to go with 
the Providence Machine Company, 
Providence, R l., se lling sp¢ eders. 


He retained this connection till Igor. 


From 1901 up to the present time 


and nuts for the 


William H. Haskell Mfg. ¢ Paw 


T 


he has sold be Its 
tucket, R 
Argentine Sheep Reduced 


Argentine 


Province of 


returns for the 
Buenos Aires for the 
vear ended June, 1921, give the num 


as 18,784,043, compared 


census 


ber of she Pp 
with 21,576,428 in 1920, Consul Gen- 
eral W. H. Robertson reports to the 


Department of Commerce 
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Complaint on “ Pongee ” 


Trade Commission Argues That 
Name Implies Silk Fabric 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Representing 
that the description of pongee means 
a fabric composed entirely of silk to a 
substantial part of the trade and pub- 
lic generally, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has entered complaint against 
the Greenhalgh Mills, Pawtucket, R. 
I., and Amory, Browne & Co., New 
York City. The products of the mills 
are sold generally to manufacturers 
of men’s shirts and similar garments. 

The complaint recites that the mills 
place in the hands of their selling 
agents, Amory, Brown & Co., a cot- 
ton fabric, which the later labels “ De 
Luxe Pongee,” such labeling being 
done with the knowledge and consent 
of the mills. This labeling, the com- 
plaint alleges, has a tendency to mis- 
lead the trade and public into the mis- 
taken belief that the cotton fabric is 
a silk fabric, thus inducing them to 
make purchases under that impres- 
sion. The practice also is unfair in 
that cotton fabrics labeled “ pongee ” 
are sold in competition with silk 
fabrics labeled “ pongee,” as made by 
manufacturers of silk fabrics, the 
complaint alleges. 

Several weeks ago the Federal 
Trade Commission sought to as- 
semble manufacturers making pon- 
gee in an effort to reach an 
agreement as to what kind and 
quality of fabric may, in their 
opinion, properly be labeled pongee. 
The negotiations for the conference 
fell through, because there was not 
sufficient unanimity of opinion in the 
trade on the subject to warrant 
pressing it to a conclusion. The Com- 
mission decided, however, to proceed 
against such alleged abuses as were 
brought to its attention and the com- 
plaint referred to is the result. 


Textile Division Activities 





Gray Goods Price Reports—To 

Cover Parcel Post Shipments 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—International 
price comparisons of gray cloth will 
be issued weekly by the Textile Divi- 
sion of the Department of Com- 
merce the result of a recom- 
mendation of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers. An investi- 
gation also will be undertaken by the 
Textile Division in an endeavor to 
simplify statistical data which now 
is presented to the industry by gov- 
ernment agencies, research societies, 
colleges, trade associations and other 
Organizations. 

When in Washington, on April 20, 
the Foreign Trade Committee had 
expressed the request in a resolution 
that the Textile Division study all 
Statistical questionnaires and data 
collected with reference to the indus- 
try to determine if some cannot be 
eliminated and the rest given in a 
manner readily understood by the 
merchant and manufacturer. The 
weekly reports on gray cloth prices 
will begin as soon as necessary ar- 


as 


rangements 
work, 

The committee approved the Tex- 
tile Division’s proposal to send a tex- 
tile expert to report on significant 
aspects of markets and competitive 
conditions in India, China, Egypt and 
Europe. A proposed inquiry also 
was approved which would lead to re- 
porting parcel post shipments in for- 
eign trade. Shipments by parcel post 
of high-priced, lightweight and small 
volume goods have reached large 
totals and do not now appear in ex- 
port returns, 


can be made for the 


Phila. Alumni Reunion 


lhe annual reunion of the Alumni 
\ssociation of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School will be held this year as 
usual in connection with the gradua- 
tion exercises at the close of the 
school year. The commencement ex- 
ercises will be held on Thursday, 
June 7, preceded by the usual annual 
business meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The annual outing and re- 
union of the association will again be 
held at the Philmont Country Club, 
Friday, June 8, followed by the annual 
banquet that evening at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club. Committees are 
hard at work making the necessary 
arrangements, with special efforts to 
secure a record-breaking attendance 
of graduates and former students of 
the school. This dinner especially is 
regarded as one of the leading events 
of the year in local textile circles, to 
say nothing of a large attendance 
from many distant points. 


Whales vs. Manufacturing 


New Beproxv, Mass.—An_ indica- 
tion of the prosperous times in the 
cotton mills of New Bedford is seen 
in the fact that the whaler Margarett, 
outfitted for a voyage to the Atlantic 
for sperm whales, lies tied up in the 
harbor, lacking a crew to man the 
craft. Usually at this time of the year 
a summer cruise appeals to many of 
the Cape Verde Island natives who 
are employed in the cotton mills of 
New Bedford. With the increase of 
124 per cent. scheduled for April 30, 
the wages are proving too attractive 
to the operatives to be lured away by 
the adventures of whaling, and the 
Cape Verders prefer to stay ashore 
and reap the benefit of advanced 
wages. 


TEXTILE WORLD ; 


Campaign on Misbranding 
Artificial Silk Division of Silk 
Association to Be Formed 

The May issue of The Silkworm, 
the official monthly bulletin of the Silk 
Association of America, contains the 
following article. 

In 1921 the board of managers of 
the Silk Association of America first 
elected artificial silk manufacturers to 
membership in the Association. At 
the annual meeting of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Inc., in March of this year, a resolu- 
tion was passed providing for the 
formation of. an artificial silk section 
in the British organization. Artificial 
silk has evidently been accepted as a 
supplementary branch of the silk 
industry, and the interests of its man- 
ufacturers have become allied with 
those of real silk manufacturers. 

The vigorous campaign of the Silk 
Association of America for the pre- 
vention of misbranding is well known. 
As.a part of this movement, artificial 
silk manufacturers have _ recently 
taken concerted action to devise a 
generic name for their product, and 
to organize under that name a sepa- 
rate division of the Silk Association. 

Artificial silk manufacturers are in 
hearty accord with silk men in the 
opinion that the term “ artificial silk ” 
as applied to their product is not only 
misleading but decidedly detrimental 
to their trade. Some of the leading 
manufacturers have never used this 
term as a description of their goods, 
but have successfully advertised in- 
dividual trade names. Such names, 
however, are not enough. 

To be successful and to become a 
class name accepted by the public and 
the trade, the new term for artificial 
silk should be at the same time scien- 
tifically correct, easily pronounced 
and remembered, and designed to take 
popular fancy. It must satisfy “both 
the manufacturer and retailer who 
will sell artificial silk products. The 
acceptance of any new term depends 
to a large degree on its common use 
by those 
counter. 


who sell goods across the 


Shawsheen Mill Progress 

SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE, Mass. — 
Work is going forward rapidly on the 
construction of a five-story concrete 
mill for the American Woolen Com- 
pany in this village. The building 
will be identical with one adjacent to 
it and at present being equipped for 
full operation. 





New Mill for American Woolen Co. in Shawsheen Village, Mass. 
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OBITUARY 


Horace S. Sears 

Horace S. Sears, a member of the 
firm of Wellington, Sears & Co., and 
treasurer of the West Point Mfg. Co., 
died at his home in Weston, Saturday, 
April 21. In addition to being treas- 
urer of the West Point Mfg. Co., he 
was treasurer of the Anchor Duck 
Mills, of Rome, Ga., and the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Railway Co., and a 
director of Columbus Mfg. Co., Dixie 
Cotton Mills, Equinox Mill, Gluck 
Mills, Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Samoset Cotton Mills and 
Sherman Mfg. Co. His connection 
with the West Point Mfg. Co. is of 
special interest, for the reason that 





Horace S. Sears 


this mill was one of the first southern 
cotton mills owned and controlled by 
New England capital. Mr. Sears was 
elected treasurer at the time of its 
incorporation in 1887, which position 
he held up to the time of his death- 
During this period this company has 
progressed from a concern operating 
one mill, with a capitalization of 
$300,000, to a corporation operating 
four separate mills, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000,000, and it is now one 
of the largest producers of cotton 
duck in the United States. 


Mr. Sears was the son of Rev. Ed- 
mund Hamilton and Ellen Bacon 
Sears and was born in Wayland, Feb. 
26, 1855. At an early age he moved 
to Weston, his father having accepted 
the pastorate of the First Parisk 
Church in that town. 


He was educated in the public 
schools of Weston and on his gradu- 
ation he entered the office of the rep- 
resentative of Augustine Heard & 
Co., china merchants, where he re- 
mained until his connection with N. 
Boynton & Co., in 1880, then located 
at Nos. 87-89 Commercial street, Bos- 
ton. He was made a partner of this 
firm in 1889, which firm was suc- 
ceeded in January, 1900, by the firm 
of Wellington, Sears & Co. 

For many years Mr. Sears was a 
leading spirit in the First Parish 
Church of Weston, of which his 
(Continued on page 173) 
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Lancashire Spinning Costs 





Textile Division of Commerce De- 
partment Outlines British Formula 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
Provisional Emergency Cotton Com- 
mittee in Manchester, of which Sir 
Charles Macara is chairman, it was 
decided that after March 31 no yarn 
should be sold at less than cost. In 
order that a basis of cost should be 
equitably established the committee 
has decided upon the following for- 
mula, in which is shown approxi- 
mately the cost of producing a pound 
of 36s cop twist and 42s weft mule 
spun and 36s ring spun on beams. 

They have taken as a basis a 
100,000-spindle mule mill, which they 
assume has a production of 56,000 
pounds of yarn per 48-hour week, and 
a capital of £2 Ios. per spindle, plus 
Ios. per spindle for stocks and work- 
ing capital. 

On the ring yarn the equivalents 
of the Federation of Master Spinners’ 
Association of Manchester, England, 
have been applied, one ring spindle 
equals 114 mule spindle, so that the 
required capital for a mill of a similar 
number of spindles is £3 15s- per ring 
spindle and 15s. for stocks and work- 
ing capital. 

Annual expenses of such mills may 
be estimated as follows: 

Wages, salaries and national health 


IMBUFANCE 2... cccccsscccccccccoses £32,100 
COREE coed occcocccepes sevvesesenecese 4,500 
CU UOES 6b ib o's coe s teeees aces 8,775 
SE rey re rere 12,500 


Interest, 5 per cent. on capital em- 





ployed (share loan, etc.)........... 15,000 
Directors’ fees and tax............++ 1,000 
Insurances (fire, replacement, etc.).. 1,100 
SG MUMNEED cha > SAbebatacddsdsccecce 2,000 
Taxes (Inland Revenue)............. 5,000 

DOtad) s . oss Sse eeass ebedsstescovece £81,975 


Upon this basis the mill cost per 
pound for spinning the mule yarn is 
7.03d., and ring yarn gd. 

The figures for full costs are calcu- 
lated as follows: 


Mule yarn. Ring yarn. 
Pence Pence 
Futures (approximately).. 14.60 14.60 
Points on (approximately). 2.00 2.50 


























Add brokerage, %%....... 08 .09 
Cotton costs...<...... 16.68 17.19 
12% waste (cotton loss)... 18.85 19.54 
Add cost of spinning (ex- 
Plained above).......... 7.03 8.00 
25.98 28.54 
Less waste sales (approxi- 
TERRE) ccc cdccwenecvecs .35 -40 
25.63 28.14 
Add yarn discount, 3%.... .80 -87 
FAFA COB ccccceccsces 9668 29.01 


In April the mills are to run on 
half time. To calculate cost in this 
evént 4.4d. per pound are added for 
both mule and ring spindles for the 
period when the mills are shut down. 


Manufacturers Confer 
Social Gathering of Eastern Con- 


necticut Mills Association 

Norwicu, Conn.—The first ladies’ 
night program of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Mills Association at the 
Wauregan House here was classed 
as the most enjoyable and success- 
ful social gathering in the history 
of the organization. There was 





an attendance of about 200 mem- 
bers of the association, with their 





wives and lady friends at the banquet, 
entertainment and dance. 

The gathering was planned and 
directed by Harry Richardson, super- 
intendent of the Aldrich Brothers 
Co., of Wauregan, chairman; Charles 
F. Heap, superintendent of the Law- 
ton Mills Corporation of Plainfield and 
Louis M. Carpenter, agent of the 
Ashland Cotton Company of Jewett 
City. The banquet was served at 
eight o’clock with President Carpenter 
of the association doing the honors. 
Between the banquet and dancing 
there was an enjoyable musical pro- 
gram given. 

During the banquet, President Car- 
penter welcomed the guests of the 
association, announcing that the as- 
sociation will hold a joint meeting 
with the Blackstone Valley Mills As- 
sociation at a date to be announced. 

At present there are more than 28 
textile mills holding membership in 
the organization, each mill being 
represented by its owners or agents, 
office managers, departmental super- 
intendents, officials and overseers. 

The aims of the organization are 
the common interchange of ideas to 
aid business, the promotion of good 
fellowship and efficiency along gen- 
eral textile manufacturing lines. 

Present officers of the Eastern 
Connecticut Mills Association are: 
President, Louis M. Carpenter, agent 
of the Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett 
City; vice-presidents, John F. Gard- 
nef, agent of the Quinebaug Co., Dan- 
ielson; N. L. Greig, agent of the 
Assawauga Co., Dayville; William 
Deacon, Jr.. agent of the American 
‘Woolen Co., Moosup Mills, Moosup; 
Charles F. Heap, superintendent of 
the Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield; and 
John Hanton, superintendent of the 
Manhassett Mfg. Co., Putnam; secre- 
tary, James A. Coffey, office manager 
Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield; treas- 
urer, Henry White, Paymaster 
Aldrich Bros. Co., Moosup. 

The executive board of the asso- 
ciation is composed of Albert Par- 
quette, overseer of spooling and 
warping, Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett 


City; Norman Parkhurst, Ninigret 
Co., Jewett City; Thomas H. Webster, 
Baltic Mills, Baltic; Joseph E. 


Rochette, overseer of weaving, She- 
tucket Co., Norwich; Harry Brearley, 
Assawauga Co., Dayville; John 
Lyons, overseer of finishing, Moosup 
Mills; James Walsh, overseer of dye- 
ing, Moosup Mills; George P. Kean, 
overseer of carding, Ponemah Mills 
of Taftville; Leroy Bennett, overseer 
of spinning, Aldrich Bros., Moosup; 
E. E. Avery, master mechanic, 
Wauregan Co., Wauregan; Edward 
J. McKenna, French River Textile 
Co., Mechanicsville; George Broad- 
bent and Charles Wilson, Plainfield; 
C. H. Pickles, overseer of finishing, 
Whitestone Mills, Danielson; Charles 
Keegan, Killingly Worsted Co., Dan- 
ielson; John Penny, Manhassett Mfg. 
Co., Putnam; A. R. Boutiller, Toto- 
kett Mfg. Co., Versailles; J. Green- 
halgh, superintendent of Central 
Worsted Co., Central Village, and 
John Lees, engineer of Lawton Mills 
Corp., Plainfield. 
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Textile Factors Abroad 





Experiences on a World Tour Em- 
bracing Many Centers 

A memorable experience with many 
opportunities for profitable and in- 
teresting observance of native cus- 
toms and conditions was that enjoyed 
by Charles Bond, head of Chas. Bond 
Co., Philadelphia, and president of 
the Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 
Manheim, Pa., on his recent world 
tour. Accompanied by Mrs. Bond, 
and his daughter and young son, 
they were members of the party of 
about 420 tourists on the S. S. “ La- 
conia,” which was the first cruise of 
this kind to sail through the Panama 
Canal. Sailing from New York, 
Tuesday, November 21, 1922, the 
party reached Yokohama, Japan, the 
latter part of December. Inasmuch 
as this was on the eve of the New 
Year, a great national holiday, there 
was little opportunity to gain much 
insight into business conditions in 
that country. 

The Japanese impressed Mr. Bond 
as a very hard working people. They 
are now said to be receiving almost 
double former wages, but in many 
instances there is less labor given in 
return. At that the average earnings 
are well below those of the United 
States. Hand labor also is evident 
on all sides, and it is wonderful how 
much they can accomplish in a 
small space of time. Large numbers 
of children were also observed work- 
ing at various occupations. 

Acting upon the suggestion of 
Frank L. Chipman, of Chas. Chip- 
man’s Sons Co., Inc., New York, who 
was one of the tourists, but who had 
visited Japan before, Mr. Bond went 
overland by train from Yokohama to 
Kioto, and thence to Kobe, where 
they met the boat again. This trip 
gave them an opportunity to see the 
interior of the country with its im- 
mense rice fields. In Tokio a large 
department store is operated by Japa- 
nese along American lines, which was 
most interesting in its features. In 
the native shops there is no fixed 
price for anything, but the Japs are 
born salesmen and expect you to buy 
from them so that it is easy to bar- 
gain. 

An interesting native note was of- 
fered at one railroad station on the 
overland trip. Mr. Bond saw looms 
being carried by four and six men 
from the station to a mill. Osaka is 
a great manufacturing center, with 
many silk mills located there. One 
large plant operates an extensive 
welfare department, including a hos- 
pital and other features for the ben- 
efit of their employes. 

A very interesting trip was also 
made to Port Arthur and Dairen in 
Manchuria, where the Japanese have 
shown marvelous growth in improve- 
ments and developments. 

Tsing-tao, on the Shantung Penin- 
sula was visited during the time the 
Japanese were leaving, according to 
the terms of their agreement follow- 
ing the World War. The good effects 
of the Japanese control were noted 
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built, usually white with red tiled 


The houses are well- 


roofs. A visit was paid to the fort 
constructed there by the Germans, 
which had been greatly damaged by 
the Japanese gun fire. 

At Shanghai Mr. Bond and his 
party had a rather amusing experi- 
ence in which Frank L. Chipman 
figured prominently. Mr. Chipman 
volunteered to guide a number of the 
tourists to see an old Chinese friend 
of his, a well-known factor in finan- 
cial and industrial circles there. The 
party left at 8 P. M. in rickshaws, de- 
clining the invitation of their host to 
send autos for their conveyance. The 
rickshaw men could not speak Eng- 
lish, and carried their passengers to 
a bank in the business section of the 
town. Not being able to explain their 
error, a return was made to the hotel 
again and a new start made. This 
time they were taken to a Chinese 
theatre, but eventually succeeded in 
reaching their destination. The con- 
clusion was that while Mr. Chipman 
might be a most successful hosiery 
manufacturer,’ he was not a success 
as a guide. More confusion was en- 
countered when through a lack of 
knowledge of the coin of the realm, 
Mr. Chipman had apparently short 
changed the rickshaw men. With 
this dispute settled, the party was en- 
tertained royally in a veritable palace 
set down in a narrow street amid 
surroundings which belied its mag- 
nificence. 

Shanghai was noticeable for its 
evidences of ignorance, misery and 
dirt. In the native quarters with 
narrow crowded streets were count- 
less beggars, cripples of all kinds, 
many with painted sores to gain sym- 
pathy. The city, however, contains 
many shops with beautifui goods of- 
fered. Hong Kong, Mr. Bond de- 
clared, was a wonderful city. It was 
declared worth the trip to the Orient 
to visit that city with its fine build- 
ings, hotels, magnificent roads and 
other improvements. 

The tourists also visited Formosa, 
Manila, Singapore, Rangoon in Siam, 
and various islands which proved of 
great interest. Quite a stay was made 
in the leading cities of India, includ- 
ing Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, also 
Ceylon, all of which afforded many 
interesting experiences. Calcutta, 
Mr. Bond states, was a revelation in 
the number of its big factories located 
along the river. Most of these were 
jute mills, and were magnificently 
built of concrete and also brick 
painted white. There were fine homes 
erected for the use of overseers and 
minor officials. Business in the tex- 
tile lines, he said, was very dull at 
that time, with few new orders. 

One of the features on the trip 
which appealed to the feminine con- 
tingent especially was the manufac- 
ture of batik fabrics, with their ornate 
designs in variegated colors. It was 
difficult to resist purchases of these 
native fabrics. 

After leaving India, the tourists 
visited various places in Egypt, Italy, 
Gibraltar and thence home to New 
York. 








A. G. Thatcher, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., with main offices at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., arrived in New York Sunday, 
April 22, on the Nieuw Amsterdam, 
from a very enjoyable ten weeks’ trip 
through the Mediterranean with Mrs. 
Thatcher. 


Harry T. Whitin, president of the 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northridge, 
Mass., was among the top notchers in 
the scoring at the tournament of the 
Pinehurst (N. C.) Gun Club last week. 


Harry W. Goodard, president of the 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., has been elected a trustee of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum. 


George E. Kunhardt, of the George 
E. Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, Mass., 
has returned from a pleasure trip to 
Europe. 


George A. Bigelow, ‘president and 
treasurer of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Bigelow, 
have returned from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where they passed the winter. 


Charles E. Leippe and S. D. Bausher, 
knit goods manufacturers, Reading, Pa., 
have contributed $5,000 each to the 
fund for the Homeopathic Hospital’s 
new $300,000 annex in that city. 


F. Nathaniel Perkins, secretary of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, who 
is as well known in social and commer- 
cial circles in Boston as in the wool 
trade, has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston City Club. 


Joseph D. Cullingworth, of Henry 
Cullingworth & Sons, wool merchants 
and top makers of Bradford, England, 
has been among the Boston wool trade 
recently, renewing acquaintanceships 
and making many new friends. 


Charles M. Holmes, agent and treas- 
urer of the Gosnold Mills Co., and the 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
will sail on the “Aquitania” May 1 for 
England, acompanied by Mrs. Holmes. 
They expect to be abroad for eight 
weeks, during which time they will visit 
several of the countries on the continent. 


Howard M. Sieger, Shoemakersville, 
Pa., has sold out his various business 
interests there, excepting his holdings in 
the Merit Underwear Co., thus enab- 
ling him to devote all his time hereafter 
to the underwear manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


A. L. Strang, president of the 
Mechanicsville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
and wife, have returned home from a 
sojourn in Florida. 


James H. Clark, for many years head 
of the Clark Textile Co. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., is president of a newly 
formed company at Miami, Fla., which 
is constructing a seventy-five room 
hotel. Mr. Clark recently sold his silk 


glove business at Saratoga Springs to 
the Van Raalte Cx 
Textile manufacturers in Reading, 


Pa., were active in raising a fund for 
the relief of German and Austrian chil- 
dren abroad. That city’s quota was 
$25,000, but the amount raised was 


$64,000, $39,000 in excess of the quota. 
contributions of $6,000 


received. 


Six separate 
each were 


Max Mittendorf, 





E. Richard Meinig and Herman P. 
Roeper were among the officials on the 
committee. 


John Heyes, export sales manager, 
McConnel & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 
land, sailed on the “Homeric” from 
Southampton, April 25 for this coun- 
try. He will arrive on May 2, after 
which he plans to visit the important 
textile centres in the United States and 
Canada, making his headquarters with 
the American representative of his com- 
pany, H. M. Remington, Phila. 


H. R. Storer, Argentine representative 
of McConnel & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, has been in this country for a 
brief visit after a trip to Manchester. 
He turned to Buenos Aires this week. 


Howard N. Doughty, assistant treas- 
urer of the Ipswich Mills, Boston, sailed 
Sunday, April 22, on the S. S. Carmania, 
for an inspection of the hosiery centres 
in England. He will be in England for 
an approximate period of one month, 
returning from Liverpool May 12. 


H. Stewart Redman has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Cordis Mills, Mill- 
bury, Mass., to succeed Fred W. Moore, 
resigned. He comes from Lowell, 


Mass., and will begin his new duties on 
May 1. 


Earle K. Atwood, agent of the Lock- 
wood Co., Waterville, Me., has resigned 
and will take a vacation of a few weeks. 
No successor to Mr. Atwood has been 
named as yet. 


E. R. Cash, vice-president and general 
manager of the Cash Mfg. Co. at 
Blacksburg, S. C., is recovering at the 
Gaffney (S. C.) City Hospital following 
an operation. 


J. Charlesworth has resigned as man- 
ager of the Amherst (N. S.) Woolen 
Mills, Ltd. Previous to his connection 
with these mills he was manager of the 
Canadian Woolen Mills, Ltd. plant at 
Peterboro, Ont., for a period of two 
years. 


Alfred Thomas, buyer of the Edge- 
worth Mill, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Thomas, sailed from New York, on the 
Majestic, on April 21, for a two months 
European trip. 


Mrs. Charles E. Marsh, doubtless bet- 
ter known as “Miss Hockey,” who has 
presided over the telephone exchange 
of Chas. J. Welb Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
for almost fourteen years, has resigned 
from that position, and retired. She 
had won a host of friends throughout 
the wool and cotton yarn trades of 
Philadelphia, to say nothing of count- 
less members of the trade from other 
markets, who had occasion to remember 
her courteous and careful reception 
when they visited these offices. The 
members of the office staff presented 
Mrs. Marsh with a handsome Wilton 
rug as a token of their esteem and good 
wishes. 


Harry Dimond, cotton broker, who 
has been in Peru for the past year, has 


returned to his home in New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Richard Boardman, who has been sup- 
erintendent of the Barnard Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass., for the past 11 years, 
has tendered his resignation and is to 
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succeed Ernest W. Watters as superin- 
tendent of the Osborn Mills, same city. 


Louis Law has been named superin- 
tendent of the H. K. H. Silk Co.’s 
plants at Putnam, Conn. He has been 
identified with the silk manufacturing 
business there for a number of years. 
He succeeds to the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of John G. Johnson. 


William P. Moran, of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, has been transferred to the 
New York district office of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Moran will continue active 
in matters concerning textile export 
trade. 


Allea B. Coffman has resigned as 
sales engineer for Crouse-Hinds Co., 
to become manager of the Philadelphia 
district for the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of electrii motors. Previous 
to his association with Crouse-Hinds 
Co., he was assistant electric enginecr 
for the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad for approximately four years, 
having gone with them from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Electric Department. 
Mr. Coffman will continue to make his 
headquarters in Philadelphia and _ will 
be located in the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Co.’s office in the Perry 
Building, 16th and Chestnut Streets. 


Congressman William P. Connery, of 
Lynn, was the guest of honor recently 
at a banquet of the Wood Worsted Mill 
overseers’ association. Walter Lamont, 
agent of the mill, was chairman of the 
evening. The committee on arrange- 
ments consisted of the officers of the 
association, as follows: President, 
Thomas Friend; vice-president, Bennett 
Whitehead ; secretary, Reginald Graham, 
and treasurer, Louis Humphries. 


J. V. Smeallie, purchasing agent of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of Eastern 
New York State for the ensuing year. 


Ernest W. Watters has tendered his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass., to take 
effect on May 1. Mr. Watters has been 
in the émploy of the mill for 29 years, 
last 10 years as superintendent. 


Frank A’Hearn is now superintendent 
of the finishing department of the At- 
lantic Mill of the Roff Underwear Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. Mr. A’Hearn was for- 
merly connected with the Aetna Mills 
of the Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


L. E. Schlaf has been appointed 
superintendent of the American Mills 
Co., Rockville, Conn. 


James Shipman has resigned as master 
mechanic with the Mohawk Silk Glove 
Corp., Fultonville, N. Y., after fifteen 
years of service. Harry Lockwood, of 
Fonda, N. Y., will fill the vacancy. 


G. H. Dubois has changed his plans 
and will remain in Fort Payne, Ala., 
instead of taking a position in Lenoir 
City, Tenn., as previously reported. 


The management of the Shelby (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills gave a dinner at the 
Cleveland Springs Hotel, Saturday eve- 









ning, to their overseers and second- 
hands. Secretary-treasurer, J. C. Smith, 
presided and expressed his appreciation 
of the efforts of his help at all times, 
which sentiments were echoed by Man- 
ager Torrence LeGrand in a short talk. 
President C. C. Blanton of the company 
was among those present.” 


E, G. Canipe is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Catawba Cotton Mills, Mount 
Holly, N. C. He was formerly night 
overseer of spinning at the Adrian Mfg. 
Co., Mount Holly. 


J. W. Bounds is now overseer of 
weaving at the Elmira Cotton Mills Co., 
Burlington, N. C. 


N. C. Hill is now night overseer of 
spinning at the Lowe Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


W. T. Hall is now overseer of the 
weaving department at the Dacotah 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C. He 
recently tendered his resignation as 
overseer of weaving at the Elmira Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Burlington, N. C, 


George H. Tabor has acepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Bradford Mills (John & James Dob- 
son, Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Tabor 
comes from the Burlington Mills 
(American Woolen Co.), Winooski, 
Vt., where he was employed for fifteen 
years, He succeeds James Buckley, 
overseer for the past two years, who 
has resigned. 


N. H. Allard has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for Walsh Mill, 
Lowell, Mass. Mr. Allard comes from 
South Wolfboro, N. H. 


C. V. Browne, overseer of finishing 
for the Standish Worsted Co., Pena- 
cook, N. H., has severed his connections 
with that company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by George Sobelton, who comes 
from Ludlow, Vt. 

Carl Tapper has been appointed over- 
seer of dyeing at the Stanley Woolen 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass., succeeding Fred- 
erick Wilman. Mr. Tapper was former- 
ly second hand at this mill. 


Joseph F. Devan, overseer of twist- 
ing and winding in the Washington 
Mills (American Woolen Co.), at. Law- 
rence, Mass, and Mrs, Devan will 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding April 28. 

Thomas Clarke, formerly an over- 
seer in the Washington Mills (Ameri- 
an Woolen Co.), Lawrence, Mass., has 
been promoted to a higher position in 
the Shawsheen Mill, Shawsheen Vil- 


lage, Mass. 
Merton C. Brownell, overseer of card- 
ing for the Sawyer Mill (American 


Woolen Co.), Dover, N. H.; has severed 
his connections with that company and 
has taken a position which he formerly 
held in a mill in Connecticut. 


Walter Gregory has taken the position 
as overseer of starching for the Crans- 
ton (R. I.) Print Works. Mr. Greg- 
ory comes from Southbridge, Mass. 


Lyle Way has accepted a position as 
overseer of knitting in Dept. U of the 
Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y. 


D. J. Brown is now associated with 
the Morrison Woolen Co., Inc., Dexter, 


Me. Mr. Brown comes from Adams, 
Mass. 
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Proceedings at National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Convention—Continued 


(Continued from page 78) 
emphasized particularly the fact that 
the supremacy which Providence once 
held as a port is slowly being re- 
gained. This development, he feels, 
is going to mean a great deal to the 
business men of New England. An- 
other promising development of the 
future in his opinion is the possibility 
of another railroad system. The 
mayor stated that he feels hopeful 
that Providence will have connections 
with the North and the West through 
the Grand Trunk System. 

In closing, the mayor stated that 
his particular section of New Eng- 
land is not standing still and he pre- 
dicted that the New England of the 
future will be as good a place in 





Mayor Joseph R. Gainer of Providence, 
Who Delivered Address of Welcome 


which to live and to work as it ever 
has in the past. 

In responding to this address of 
welcome President Amory expressed 
gratification that the head of a great 
city like Providence should have his 
mind on the industrial development of 
the entire section rather than of just 
his city. 

Presentation of Reports 

The next order of business was the 
presentation of the reports of the 
secretary, treasurer and various com- 
mittees. These reports follow: 


Report of the Secretary 

In October of 1922 your secretary 
outlined the work of his office and 
noted some of the plans for the 
future. At this meeting a request 
was made that a paper then called 
“The Development of a Mill City” 
might be further enlarged. As a re- 
sult “ Lowell—An Industrial Dream 
Come True” was written and has 
been published by your association. 
Copies have been sent to all our mem- 
bers and favorable comments from 
leaders of the industry, from trade 
journals, and from many newspapers 
and magazines have been received. 
The writer feels that the purpose of 
this book has not been accomplished 
by this distribution. The information 
which it contains, aside from the his- 


tory of a single textile community, 
would be valuable if the book could 
be in the hands of superintendents, 
overseers, and second hands in all our 
New England mills. 

At the request of the president, 
the secretary made a trip through the 
South occupying something more 
than two weeks, going as far south as 
New Orleans. Textile centers were 
visited and textile conditions were 
studied. The prediction made by 
your secretary in his paper at the 
fall meeting, that the industrial his- 
tory of New England would be re- 
peated in the South is amply borne 
out by his observations. It is not 
difficult, with certain differences, to 
see today in the South a reproduction 
of the New England mill community 
of seventy-five years or less ago. 

The transactions were published in 
February, within four months of the 
time of the holding of the fall meet- 
ing. This establishes a new record in 
our office of which our force is very 
proud. The advantage of early 
publication will be readily understood 
by our members. 

The present membership numbers 
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986 of which 4 are honorary, 30 are 
life, 574 are active, 186 are associate, 
4 are technical 
ing. 

The secretary’s personal activi- 
ties have extended to speaking at 
several colleges and technical and 
textile associations on the industry 
and “ Organizing for Foreign Trade” 
in connection therewith. He has also 
accepted an appointment as Cyrus 
Fogg Brackett lecturer at Princeton 
next fall. 

The Technical Department under 
the charge of Russell T. Fisher has 
further justified the hopes of the 
Board of Government as the follow- 
ing figures will testify: 


SUMMARY OF INQUIRIES 


and 188 are sustain- 
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Investigations and tests for members. 52 





CEs. eck atua esas twewaceas 190 


The assistant secretary has repre- 
sented the association at eight meet- 
ings and conferences and has been 
asked to serve as one of the judges in 
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the thesis competition at the Low 
i Scho yl. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
ungs which the department was able 
to perform was the pointing out 
the limitations of the Textile Com- 
mittee, D-13, of the Americ 5 
ciety for Testing Materials, thus p 
venting its being made sole sponsor 
by the American Engineering Stand 
ards Committee for all textile test 


methods. If this committee had be 
made the sole sponsor it would ha 
meant that the association woul 
had very little opportunity t 
its views in the 
methods. 

The library of the association has 
been further developed, 
along technical lines. 


establishing of test 


especially 
It is doubtful 
if there is in the country a better 
library than this, although I am 
bound to say that it still has some 
rather weak places. Arrangements 
are being perfected by means of 
which our members may obtain the 
loan of any book or books which they 
may require, provided their facilities 
for the return of the book are in good 
working order. 

The Statistical Department is pres- 
ently to come into its own in the pub- 
lication of the Year Book which we 
believe will be the best Year Book the 
association has ever published. Inci- 
dentally, may I say, that we express 
this hope each year, and we believe it 
has been realized until the book has 
been issued. When we further ex- 
amine the book after its publication, 
however, we are very sure that we 
can produce a better one next year 
and we endeavor so to do. 

The Statistical Department also 
maintains at all times a wide variety 
of up-to-date information upon all 
subjects relating to our industry from 
the condition of the cotton crop to the 
marketing of the finished goods. 
[his information is not confined, 
however, to the industrial side, but 
extends to new markets being opened 
and to the present condition of old 
markets. 

Your president appointed last fall a 
new committee on “ Industrial Rela- 
tions.” The first public work of this 
committee will appear at one of the 
sessions of this annual meeting. The 
committee is small, but composed of 
men of sound judgment and broad 
vision. The meetings of this com- 
mittee have been confined entirely to 
general discussions of the industrial 
situation, and to the consideration of 
the general basis upon which indus- 
trial relations should rest. If this 
committee is continued, it is hoped 
that the members of this association 
may come to look upon it as a source 
of information and co-operation. 

This is the oldest trade association 
in the United States by a decade or 
more. It is to be noticed that every- 
where in the industrial world the good 
effects of practical co-operation are 
evident. This association possesses 
great capacity in this line and the 
effect of proper co-operative effort on 
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the part of its members would cer- 
tainly produce a beneficial effect 
upon individuals and communities. 
There is a growing trend on the part 
of our members to realize this, and to 
use this office as a clearing house for 
many things. 

We need the co-operation of many 
who are not now members, but who 
are eligible to become so. 

We need also the co-operation of 
more sustaining members. We 
realize that in days gone by this sus- 
taining membership was to a con- 
siderable extent ‘maintained as an 
expression of good will toward the 
association. We desire above all 
things to retain this expression of 
good will, but to do it we can now 
add the real service which expresses 
itself in dollars and cents value. 
The sustaining member is permitted 
to use 70 per cent. of the cost of his 
sustaining membership in direct serv- 
ice in our Technical and Statistical 


Departments which our office is pre- } 


pared to render. We hope that this 
suggestion may find response, not only 
with individuals, but with corpora- 
tions. 

Most gratifying evidence of the de- 
veloping value of the secretary’s office 
to our association is found in the in- 
creasing number of those who per- 
sonally pay us a visit. To read our 
day book is to rehearse, not only the 
names of the leaders of our industry, 
but the names of a large number of 
the rank and file. 

We are not drummers and we 
have no drums, but we do have a 
group of competent office folk and a 
secretary in attendance whose one in- 
terest is service to you in the further 
development of one of the oldest and 
one of the largest industries in the 
country. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. MESERVE. 


Research Committee Report 


Since our last report the Research 
Committee of the association has met 
and laid out a general plan of action 
to encourage research among mills. 

It was felt that the best way to go 
about this work was to attempt to 
interest a number of mills in the lead- 
ing mill centers in cooperative study 
of those problems in which those mills 
are most interested. For instance, if 
four mills were interested in 
studying the relative merits of two- 


three-process picking, it 


three or 


process vs 


was hoped that these mills would run 
tests, in cooperation with the associa- 
tion, comparing in each mill the 
results obtained each way. Ifa num 
ber of groups of mills would carry on 
tests of a similar nature, it was felt 
that results helpful to all would be 


obtained. While this would not be 
fundamental research, it was felt that 
the best way to awaken interest and 
ultimately to go further, was first to 
obtain some concrete results in meet- 
ing practical mill problems. 

It was felt that the Research De- 
partment of the association could be 
of real service in helping to plan such 
tests and, with the aid of its labora- 


tory equipment, to bring about com- 
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parison of results under equal condi- 
tions. 


In accordance 


with these ideas, 
Russell T. Fisher, assistant secretary 
in charge of research, has made a 
number of visits to several mill 
centers to discuss plans along these 
lines and to attempt to arouse interest 
among the mills in such work. Two 
meetings of mill men were held in 
Fall River at the Bradford-Durfee 
Textile School, and it is hoped that 
similar meetings and subsequent inter- 





Fred W. Howe, Joint Chairman of Sub- 
Committee on Finance for Conven- 
tion 


views between Mr. Fisher and various 
mill men will lead to making a real 
start along the lines of cooperative 
research work. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD, 
Chairman. 

Harry L. BalILey, 

MorGan BuTLer, 

Epwarp W. CALLAHAN, 

James. E. Copurn, 

W. O. JELLEME, 

ALBERT D. MILLIKEN, 

Joun A. PERKINS, 

ALBERT R. PIERCE, 

P. A. REap, 

WILi1aM E. WINCHESTER. 


Membership Committee Report 


We beg to submit the following re- 
port of the Committee on Member- 
ship for the period from October 5, 
1922, to date. 

Members elected are as 
Sustaining, 2; associate, 15; 
16; technical, 1. 

We feel that the membership of the 
association should be checked up and 
if any treasurers or agents of New 
England cotton mills who are not 
members of our association are found 
that they should be invited to join. 


Respectfully submitted, 


follows: 
active, 


James E. Cosurn, Chairman. 
DANIEL Moore BATES, 
Henry C. Dexter, 

W. M. VERMILYE, 

ANDREW S. WEsp. 


Industrial Relations Report 


The Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee has held several meetings at which 


the broad questions involved in the 
purpose for which the committee was 
created, have been carefully consid- 
ered. 

Your committee felt that the asso- 
ciation should be informed upon the 
conditions surrounding the general 
topic and have, therefore, submitted 
for the consideration of the associa- 
tion two papers which are to be read 
at this meeting. The question will be 
opened by one of our members who 
has had considerable experience in 





Jas. R. MacColl, Joint Chairman of 
Sub-Committee on Finance for Provi- 
dence Convention 


the practical working of these rela- 
tionships. 

Should this committee be con- 
tinued, it is hoped that the whole mat- 
ter may be gone into more carefully 
and the committee welcomes any sug- 
gestions on the part of the member- 
ship as to how this may best be done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Russe_Lt H. Leonarp, 
Chairman. 
Joun A. SWEETSER, 
FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD. 


Report on Foreign Trade 


The latest and most reliable data 
indicate that there was a balance of 
exchange against the United States 
of some $450,000,000 in the year 1922, 
showing that the balance of trade in 
the United States has reached a 
sound basis, and those who export 
textile fabrics have no reasonable 
basis for concern that sufficient ex- 
change will not be available for pay- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman. 

BERTRAM H. Borpen, 

S. PARKER BREMER, 

ALBERT G. MAson, 

JosepH K. MILLIKEN, 

GeEorRGE NICHOLS. 


Tariff and Taxation Report 


Your committee has co - operated 
with the Consolidated Tariff Commit- 
tee in securing the passage of the 
present tariff act. It has also con- 
cerned itself with development under 
the “ flexible provisions” of the act. 

The commission has ordered inves- 
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tigations of the following articles: 
Cotton warp-knit fabric (Par. 914); 
cotton gloves, made of warp-knit fab- 
ric (Par. 915 and 1430); cotton ho- 
siery for infants (Par. 916). 

It is understood that application 
has been made for an investigation of 
the tariff on fine shirtings, but no 
investigation has yet been ordered. 
Should any of our members desire 
information with regard to further 
developments under the “ flexible 
provisions ” of the act, a letter to the 
secretary's office will enlist the co- 
operation of the committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun SKINNER, Chairman. 
J. ARTHUR ATWooD, 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, 
Russe_Lt H. LEONARD, 
Joun A. McGrecor, 
Anprew G. Pierce, Jr., 
Frank E, RicHMOND, 
Joun E. RoUSMANIERE. 


Rates and Transportation 


Since our semi-annual meeting in 
October, difficulties of transportation 
have been obvious to all of us. Few 
mills perhaps have been forced to cur- 
tail activity, due to inability to secure 
materials and supplies, yet all mills 
have been more or less hampered and 
many have had more cotton in transit 
during the past six months than usual 
or seemingly necessary. 


Your Committee on Rates and 
Transportation, early in November, 
viewing with alarm the inadequate 
facilities of the country for trans- 
porting the commerce offering, which 
at that time was beginning to cause 
serious congestion, appealed through 
your secretary to the managements of 
the railroads operating in the South- 
west for relief and suggested that the 
opening up of freight routes through 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports on cot- 
ton to the Northeast through the es- 
tablishment of rates via those routes, 
would relieve both the spinners and 
the railroads. An appeal for aid was 
also addressed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and although re- 
lief through the opening up of 
prohibited routes was not obtained 
because of a very complicated read- 
justment of all southwestern freight 
rates which was at that time in proc- 
ess of solution, suggestions from the 
commission to some of the more 
prominent cotton carriers brought 
intermittent relief and your commit- 
tee hopes aided, in some slight way at 
least, continuous mill activity. 


It is the general impression of 
your committee that transportation 
will be a most vexing problem for 
the next few months. It would be 
most pleasing if the transportation 
machine of the country recovered 
earlier than their diagnosis indicates, 
but a close-up picture reveals; first, 
a greater offering of tonnage than the 
carriers have hitherto «been called 
upon to transport; second, an obvious 
shortage of equipment to handle that 
tonnage; third, orders for additional 
equipment, particularly locomotives, 
which cannot be delivered in full on 
account of extreme activity of loco- 
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Model 30 6” traverse Cone, about 3, regular size | 


The knitting qualities of the Foster Cone produced on the present Model a oe a | 
| compared with the Foster Cone of the year 1885, illustrates the benefits to an industry 


itti ficient Knitting 
ted by the Knitting Trade as the most e | 
The very first Foster Cone was at once adopted by ae sccm Cone 
ckage of its day. Since that time, in a constantly broadening eld, the policy b oman | 
Winding has been, always to keep ahead of the demand for perfection in the Knitting Package. | 


he taper or i 
— xact lay of yarn on the Cone Surface, t per | 
Every feature of the Model Thirty Cone—The exact lay ee eet tice | 
pitch of the finished Cone, the Concave and Convex Ends, each does its p 

efficiency. 


i t of 
The 1923 Foster Cone in appearance and practical results shows the present high refinement o | 
the winding art. : 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY _ | 


Westfield, Mass. 
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|. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. 2. Plant and Foundry of Grinnell Company, Auburn. 3. Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket. 4. Jesse Metcalf 
Memorial Textile Build'ng, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 5. Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket. 6. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Provi- 
dence. 7. Corner of Franklin Process Co. Dye House, Showing Battery of 1,500 Lb. Package Dyeing Machines with 500-Lb. Jack Spool Machine in Foreground. 
8. Universal Winding Co. Mould’ng Room of New Foundry, Providence. 9. H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket 
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motive manufacturers, 
months hence. 

No censure, generally speaking, 
can be directed toward railroad man- 
agements for the present conditions 
of their properties. On the other 
hand, many railroad managements 
can properly be commended for the 
excellent manner in which the im- 
mense volume of traffic has been 
moved under most trying circum- 
stances. 


There seems to be, however, many 
openings for decided betterment, par- 
ticularly along lines of agreeable 
co-ordination of rail, water, and mo- 
tor truck service. There are perhaps 
evidences of a step in the right direc- 
tion here and there, still a full reali- 
zation is in no wise apparent and 
presumably will not be until users of 
transportation are more urgent in 
that regard. 

For motor trucks to compete with 
railroads over parallel routes is 
wasted transportation and is most 
absurd. On the contrary, for motor 
trucks to feed railroads from territory 
which could neither properly nor eco- 
nomically support a rail line, is not 
only economical but efficient. 


Your committee is closely watching 
the progress of two very important 
rate proposals. One is a petition by 
the express companies for a general 
advance in their charges. This case 
has been presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but no date 
has yet been fixed for protest and no 
decision will be given by the commis- 
sion until the users of express service 
are heard. The other is a proposal 
of the Trunk Line Association to ad- 
just all rates within territory east of 
an imaginary line drawn from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Pittsburgh, Pa., upon 
a mileage basis. In theory this basis 
seems perfectly just, but in practice 
would unquestionably disturb the lo- 
cation of many industries now situ- 
ated far from the center of the 
country and result in a dislocation of 
labor. 

At no time in the history of trans- 
portation has a greater number of 
acutely disturbing elements prevailed 
than now exist and your Committee 
on Rates and Transportation does not 
expect even a reasonable solution of 
these difficultiés until or unless lead- 
ers in industry interest themselves 
personally and prominently in this im- 
portant function of merchandising, 
second only in national importance to 
agriculture. 

There has been since the termina- 
tion of Federal control in February, 
1920, an undeniable endeavor on the 
part of the labor group and labor 
sympathizers to force Government 
ownership of railroads. Rather than 
lessening, the sentiment seems to be 
gaining in strength, and your commit- 
tee feels that every effort must be 
brought forth to stem the tide away 
from this most destructive principle. 
The next national Congress will have 
placed before it many proposals con- 
cerning railroad rates, railroad facili- 
ties, and railroad operation, and it 
is very possible that attempts will be 
made to disturb present existing 


for several 
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laws. A general disturbance of the 
present Interstate Commerce Acts 
may offer an opportunity for hidden 
vicious legislation to creep into the 
law and bring about the disaster of 
Government ownership. 

Your committee wishes to admon- 
ish the membership that personal 
vigilance be unwaning until this dan- 
ger is past. 

Since writing the above report one 
of the railroads has intimated its 
willingness to give rates via Gulf 
ports to the New England States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. L. Taytor, Chairman. 
Haroitp D. ARNOLD, 
ArTHUR S. RICE, 
Henry M. Tarr. 


Other Reports 
In addition to the above reports, the 
Publicity Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Production Costs reported 
progress. In commenting on the lat- 
ter committee, Mr. Meserve referred 
to the two valuable reports which it 
had prepared and stated that the com- 
mittee feels the association has not 
shown sufficient interest in its work— 
that is, as an association, although the 
members individually have seemed to 
appreciate it. He suggested that it 
would be a good idea if the committee 
could be continued and some formal 

evidence of interest shown. 


Treasurer’s Report 

In presenting the treasurer’s report, 
W. Irving Bullard stated that he was 
delighted to announce the association 
was solvent and that the membership 
of nearly 1,000 brought close to $50,- 
000 into the treasury last year. With 
the cooperation of the president and 
the secretary, Mr. Bullard has been 
able to operate the association 
finances on a budget system. The 
treasurer announced that on Dec. 31, 
1922, there was on hand the substan- 
tial surplus of $7,832, and he ex- 
pressed the belief that there will be 
another such surplus at the end of the 
present year if the association con- 
tinues to add to its membership. Mr. 
Bullard stated that this surplus means 
a great deal as upon it depends the in- 
crease of the service which the asso- 
ciation can render to its members. 


President’s Address 

The suggestion that the annual 
meeting of the association be changed 
to the fall and that possibly the spring 
meeting be dropped altogether was 
advanced by President Amory in his 
address at the opening session. Mr. 
Amory spoke as follows: 

“This is our sixty-ninth birthday. 
The past year shows strength and 
vitality of our old but young asso- 
ciation. The spirit of our members 
has given us today the largest meet- 
ing the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers has ever had. Mr. 
Meserve has proved to be a treasure. 
Little do some of you know how hard 
he works and with his whole heart. 
His absolute honesty and sincerity of 
purpose, coupled with unfailing 
courtesy and even temper, have had 
much to do with the success of the 
association in the past year. 

“In an industry such as ours, co- 
operation through an association is 


absolutely vital. We must realiz 
that the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is almost, if not quite, alone 
among the great industries in being 
divided into many units, no one of 
which can dominate or even lead. It 
is safe to say that mill or 
group of mills controls over five per 
cent of the production of cotton 
goods. The manufacturing of cotton 
goods is therefore highly competitive. 

“With such intense competition it 
is important that some of its bitter- 
ness be avoided by personal acquaint- 
ance through cooperation where pos- 
sible for the general good of the in- 
dustry. This cooperation is very 
difficult to secure and many of us 
must bury our little hatchets and 
work hard and pleasantly to accom- 
plish our purpose. 

“An industry can be over-organ- 
ized as to associations, but I think 
there is little danger of this occuring 
in the cotton mill business. Certainly 
an industry requires at least one asso- 
ciation, and how can we do better 
than to get behind the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers? If 
you do not agree with its policy, come 
and say so, provided you have a sug- 
gestion for its correction. The asso- 
ciation must be run by the men who 
run the mills, and the officers are only 
too happy to receive constructive 
criticism. 

“TI would recommend that every 
cotton mill in the North join as a sus- 
taining member, and I hope the pres- 
ent membership will help to secure 
the desired result. 

“T would suggest that we seriously 
consider the changing of our annual 
meeting to the fall, and even dropping 
the spring meeting. We can and 
should afford time to meet together 


no one 


once in eacn vear, 





yeal ice 
seems to be once too many many 
of our busiest men. By concen- 
trating on one meeting, ; hav- 
ing that in the fall, it is possible 
for some of us to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Asso mn 
which takes place in the spring 

also possible for n any met I O 
the American Association attend 
our fall meeting. A closer acquaint- 
ance between the members of the tw 


associations is most desirable I 
operation is also vital between 
two great manufacturing districts 
Textile Division Charts 
Before the session adjourned, E. T 
Pickard, chief of the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce 
called attention to two charts pre- 
pared by his Division and displayed 
on the walls of the convention hall. 
These charts showed the comparative 
selling prices of five average cloths 
in eight different countries during the 
year 1922. The division plans to in- 
crease the scope of this work in order 
to present a comprehensive picture of 
cotton goods prices throughout the 
entire world. Another chart showed 
the movement of cloth prices in Man- 
chester and New York during 1922 
and to date in 1923. It was interest- 


ing to note that while Manchester 


averaged about 3'4c lower than New 
York during 1922, the spread has in- 
creased until now Manchester is 


about 10c lower. 

Mr. Pickard stated that in addition 
to extending the scope of this work 
his Division plans to receive weekly 
prices by cable so that the statistics 
may be presented promptly to the 
trade. 

After the reading of several an- 
nouncements, the session adjourned. 


Session on Export Markets 


6 Rew first part of the Tuesday aft- 
ernoon session was devoted to 
a consideration of export markets 
and was presided over by George 
Nichols, of Minot, Hooper & Co. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of 
the association and official delegate 
representing the American textile in- 
dustry at the International Cotton 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro last 
October. Mr. Bullard took as his 
subject, “ Brazil —the Promising 
Land,” and described that country’s 
future role as two-fold, namely, as a 
large producer of cotton and a large 
manufacturer of cotton goods. He 
traced the significance of this devel- 
opment for America in two ways, 
namely, that Brazil will become an- 
other source of raw cotton supply, 
not rivaling but supplementing our 
own, and will also become a large 
potential market for textile machin- 
ery and supplies manufactured here. 

Mr. Bullard then went into an an- 
alysis of economic problems facing 
Brazil at the present time and gave 
many impressions that he had re- 
ceived during his visit to that coun- 
try. 

The speaker exhibited several sam- 
ples of Brazilian cotton and also 


Brazilian cotton goods. He concluded 
by stating that it is possible to fore- 
cast a great mutual flow of trade be- 
tween Brazil and New England, com- 
prising raw cotton bound in this 
direction and a wide variety of mill 
equipment bound South. 


Mr. Bullard’s paper will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
Discussion of Mr. Bullard’s Paper 
Mr. Bullard’s paper brought out 
the following discussion : 


Chairman Nichols—Mr. Bullard 
has spoken of the Brazilian tariff. Is 
it, in your opinion, Mr. Bullard, the 
policy of Brazil to make a tariff high 
enough to keep our cotton goods out, 
or do they merely have a tariff for 
revenue? 

Mr. Bullard—tTariffs in Brazil, Mr. 
Chairman, are most extraordinary. In 
the first place, on every meter of 
cloth running off the loom there is a 
tax. Every article for sale in a store 
has a tax stamp on it. The first 
thought of every politician is to cre- 
ate some original taxation method. 
At the present time it is the policy of 
the new president, who seems to be a 
very able fellow, to tax for revenue 
rather than to tax for the protection 
of home industry. I know that state- 
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ment may seem rather wild, but it is 
the absolute fact and was given to me 
within thirty days by a diplomatic 
representative of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. I doubt very much if 
American cotton manufacturers will 
be able to ship many goods to Brazil 
in the next three or four years. In 
the first place, as I intimated a few 
moments ago there have been strained 
relations between England and Brazil. 
When I was in Brazil I saw a copy 
of a proposition that was put up to 
the administration by certain promi- 
nent Englishmen, containing this sug- 
gestion: That if Brazil would give 
Great Britain first rights to her sur- 
plus production of cotton, Great Brit- 
ain in return would give certain con- 
cessions to Brazil. This was officially 
turned down by the old president and 
his action on the matter was also ap- 
proved by the new president. The 
Brazilian Government wants machin- 
ery to go into Brazil. They do not 
want finished goods. They are going 
to encourage the production by home 
industry. At the same time the Bra- 
zilian Government, which is seeking 
out into the financial markets of the 
world for loans, must have tariffs for 
revenue in order to meet budgets. 

Chairman Nichols—Is there an in- 
come tax in Brazil? 


Mr. Bullard—There is every con- 
ceivable kind of a tax that you can 
possibly imagine, that human inge- 
nuity or skill can devise. Our Gov- 
ernment has sent down an efficient 
naval commission for the purpose of 
training the navy of Brazil, and I 
venture to say that it is only the mat- 
ter of a short time before this Gov- 
ernment will see the necessity of 
sending down to Brazil to co-operate 
with the Brazilian officials in financial 
measures and in taxation measures. 
In other words, an economic commis- 
sion from this country to Brazil is 
vitally necessary. We are closer to- 
day to Brazil than England ever has 
been and practically all of Brazil’s in- 
dustrial development has been made 
by Englishmen. 


Mr. Albert Greene Duncan—lI 
would like to ask Mr. Bullard what 
he meant by the tree cotton of 
Brazil. Is that an entirely different 
breed of cotton from the cotton we 
are accustomed to, or is it simply due 
to the fact that on account of the lack 
of frost the plant we are familiar 
with has become a perennial, where 
in colder countries it is killed by 
frost ? 


Mr. Bullard—You have answered 
your own question, Mr. Duncan. It 
is a perennial cotton, growing some- 
times to be 15 or 18 years old. In 
the advance copy of my talk this 
afternoon you will find some pictures 
of perennial cotton, cultivated and 
uncultivated. . It grows 16 to 18 feet 
high when it is not cultivated and 
has a very few cotton bolls on it. 
When it is cultivated it is trimmed 
down to six, seven or eight feet high. 
It is a very good grade of cotton, ex- 
cellent quality, running around 1 1/14 
inch. Brazilian cotton has great 
spirality. It is a splendid cotton, but 
they don’t know how to gin it and they 
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don’t know how to pack it, except the 
small number of shipments that have 
come into the United States and have 
been carefully selected. Dutch mer- 
chants and English merchants handle 
a large part of the cotton for export. 


World Markets 

The next speaker, John S. Law- 
rence, of Lawrence & Co., Boston, 
was introduced by Chairman Nichols 
as “our most enthusiastic exporter.” 
Mr. Lawrence analyzed the effect of 
the recent war upon the various Eu- 
ropean countries and stated that both 
Central Europe and England were 
absolutely dependent on foreign trade 
if depopulation was to be avoided. He 
traced the effect of migration upon 
the consumptive power of the people 
involved and stated that an immi- 
grant trebles his consumption of ma- 
terials during his first few years stay 
in the United States. 

Mr. Lawrence took occasion to re- 
fer to the tables on international cot- 
ton goods prices compiled by the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce and remarked they 
showed the curious fact that certain 
of the sections which have the lowest 
wage rates are getting the most per 
pound for their goods. He pointed 
out that today there is the widest 
range between Manchester and New 
York prices than at any time in his- 
tory and stated that he did not be- 
lieve the English manufacturers were 
making any profit at those levels. Mr. 
Lawrence stated that the demand 
throughout the world is for higher 
grade commodities and this tendency 
is bound to react to the advantage of 
American manufacturers. Mr. Law- 
rence’s paper will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Discussion on Mr. Lawrence’s Paper 

The following discussion followed 
Mr. Lawrence’s paper: 

Mr. Bullard—Mr. Lawrence made 
a very significant suggestion a few 
moments ago, when he said that the 
suggestion had been made to him 
recently in Washington, that there 
might be an outflow of our surplus 
gold. I want to ask Mr. Lawrence 
if he does not believe that this will 
be the beginning of a secondary 
period of inflation? 

Mr. Lawrence—Not if the gold is 
going out. I should have to leave 
that to you bankers. If we keep the 
gold here we are in that danger, but 
if the gold goes out, we are not in 
that danger. 

Mr. Bullard—There are so many 
undetermined factors in the eco- 
nomic and financial situation of to- 
day, is it not your opinion that ‘f 
gold starts, it will be likely to lead to 
inflation in this country? 

Mr. Lawrence—I am not sure I 
understand you. But it seems to me 
that if the gold does not start you 
are likely to get an inflation. But if 
the gold does start it will tend to 
check inflation. 


Remarks of Chairman 
Mr. Nichols concluded the session 
with the following remarks: 
“In closing I would like to give 


you one thought: Such experience 
as I have had with the export busi- 
ness has led me to believe that we 
cannot expect to net for goods that 
we sell abroad, more than we get for 
the same or similar goods in this 
country. Consequently we are not 
competing with each other in the ex- 
port business, as we are in the home 
trade, but we are really competing 
against the producers of other coun- 
tries. Of course England has had 
to have its export trade to live. We, 
however, can live better if we have 
some, but if England did not have 
export trade I suppose she would be 
in the position of Rhode Island, in 
having to sell all her textile prod- 
ucts within the state. 

“My firm has recently tried an ex- 
periment; we had an old trade which 
has been practically stationary dur- 
ing the twenty years I have been in 
business, and which recently started 
to drop off,—to drop off largely 
through Japanese competition. So 
we tried the experiment of putting 
our own office with a couple of men, 
in one of the central distributing 
points, to see what we could do. We 
started this a little over a year ago. 
At that time the Japanese ten-pound 
sheeting was selling at nearly ten per 
cent. higher than we could get for a 
three and a quarter sheeting which 
they use for the same purpose. To- 
day, from hammering on that one 


Session on Industrial Relations 


"PRE second part of the Tuesday 
afternoon session was devoted to 
“Industrial Relations.” Russell H. 
Leonard, treasurer of the Ipswich 
Mills, acted as chairman. 

Before introducing the speakers 
Mr. Leonard dwelt briefly on the im- 
portance of the problem of employer- 
employe relations and stated that for- 
tunately the whole subject was now 
out in the open and has been lifted 
from the shoulders of the theorist and 
the uplifter. Every manufacturer, he 
stated, realizes that the subject of his 
relation with his empolyes transcends 
in importance any other consideration 
involved in his manufacturing pro- 
gram. 

The chairman mentioned several 
large corporations which have adopted 
enlightened methods of dealing with 
their employes, taking most of his ex- 
amples outside the textile industry but 
referring also to the intelligent labor 
policy now in force in the plants of 
the American Woolen Co. 

Mr. Leonard stated that the Board 
of Governors of the association had 
suggested the formation of a Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations and 
that he was tentatively chairman of 
that committee. He felt that it would 
be advisable to secure the opinion of 
members as to whether such a com- 
mittee could be of any real help to 
them and stated that in his opinion its 
function should be to present to mem- 
bers concrete cases illustrating suc- 
cessful methods and leave it to the 
membership to decide which they 
cared to adopt. He assumed that all 
manufacturers appreciate the neces- 
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thing, we can sell our three and a 


quarter sheetings for seven or eight 
per cent. higher than the Japanese 
sell theirs. 

“Unfortunately, the Japanest 
willing to sell their goods at the same 
price they were a year ago, so t 
for the moment we can not bridg 
the gap, but I have felt that we 
get a great deal more export trade 
if we could get a real combination 
of the producers to tackle the export 
market. You could afford to have 
better men; you could afford to ham- 
mer at several points in the way that 
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we can only do it at one——I mean 
where as a firm we can only do it on 
one. I think that in that way we 
would have a great deal more chance 
than we have now, going at it singly, 
to increase our trade and to keep 
what we need as practically a bal- 
ance wheel. 

“Of course we cannot go in and 
out, If we are to hold the export 
trade of any one market, we have to 
give them goods when they want 
them. We would have to allot, | 
suppose, certain production to certait 
markets. We cannot say when | 
trade is bad we will give them 
and when home trade is g 
will not give them any, but by having 
the general market we would not t 
at the mercy so much of the fluciua- 


tions of any one.” 


sity of the initiative and he held tl 
obligation marked 
an employer as careless of his dt 


both his employes and stockholders. 


the dodging of that 





The Human Factor 

The first formal paper j 
Frederick S. Sibley, vice-president of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, on the subject of “ The 
Human Element the Most Neglected 
Factor in Industry.” Mr. Sibley went 
into considerable detail to substantiate 
this thesis and traced the industrial 
changes which have widened the gulf 
between management and workers. 
He also outlined the growth of the 
trade unions and the effect of the 
war on industrial relations. 

Mr. Sibley emphasized the fact that 
economic neglect was not nearly as 
serious as social neglect. 

After dwelling on the serious situa- 
tion which has developed from this 
neglect of the human factor the 
speaker advanced as an infallible 
remedy the policy of education. He 
offered a series of rules which would 
guide the employer and prevent him 
from making mistakes in his efforts to 
correct faults in his relations with the 
workers. 


John Calder’s Remarks 


was 


John Calder, industrial engineer, 
had prepared a paper on “Indus- 
trial Relations” but owing to the 
lateness of the hour did not read 


it. Instead he presented in a few 
words concrete suggestions as to how 
the problem of industrial relations 
should be tackled. 

In the first place he expressed the 
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belief that in the five years since the 
armistice, manufacturers in general 
and textile manufacturers in par- 
ticular have not been so lacking in 
appreciation of the importance of the 
human element in industry as the 
previous speaker had pointed out. 

Mr. Calder, who was formerly a 
manufacturing executive, cited cer- 
tain experiences which he had had 
with workers in order to throw light 
on the attitude of the average em- 
ploye, and then advanced as the 
things which a worker requites the 
following: A steady job; adequate 
real wages in things; a good super- 
visor; individual and collective voice 
in working conditions. 
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He emphasized the fact that the 
worker is entitled to a voice in those 
matters and that furthermore execu- 
tives owe it to their managers and 
superintendents to tell them what they 
ought to do to give their workers 
what they need. He cited examples 
of the practical and beneficial effects 
of obtaining the reaction of the 
workers but insisted that each plant 
is a unit by itself and that the whole 
tone of an organization may easily 
kill the best plant in the world. 

As the session had extended beyond 
the time limit set, it was adjourned 
without discussion of these two 
papers. Mr. Sibley’s and Mr. Calder’s 
papers will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Session on Cotton 


B EFORE proceeding to the discus- 
sion on cotton scheduled for the 
Wednesday morning session, Presi- 
dent Amory took up certain items of 
business. The first was action on an 
amendment to the by-laws in the sec- 
tion on officers, Article 10, substitut- 
ing the word “fifteen” for “nine,” 
and omitting the words “and Auditor 
of Accounts” and adding the words 
“and a” between “Treasurer” and 
“Secretary,” making the article as 
amended to read: “The officers of this 
Association shall be a President, Two 
Vice-Presidents, Fifteen Directors, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary.” 

This amendment was unanimously 
adopted. 


* Election of Officers 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was then read and the follow- 
ing officers unanimously elected: 

President, Robert Amory; senior 
vice-president, Nathan Durfee; junior 
vice-president, John Skinner. 

Directors for one year: J. Arthur 
Atwood, Morgan Butler, A. W. 
Dimick, B. H. Bristow Draper and 
Charles M. Holmes. Directors for 
three years: Arthur R. Dickinson, R. 
H. I. Goddard, Russell H. Leonard, 
John A. Sweetser and Andrew S. 
Webb. 

In addition the following five direc- 
tors continue in office: A. E. Colby, 
Philip Dana, Lewis Dexter, John A. 
Perkins and James Thomson. 


Cotton Cooperatives 

The meeting was then turned over 
to Albert Greene Duncan, who acted 
as chairman of the session on cotton. 
Mr. Duncan stated that the present 
time this country and the world as a 
whole are more in a quandary both 
as to the production of the raw 
material and the merchandising of the 
finished goods than they have been in 
a generation, and that consequently 
the subject deserved serious consid- 
eration. He then introduced Albert 
H. Stone, vice-president of the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association of 
Greenwood, Miss., who spoke on 
“Staple Cotton Production and Co- 
operative Marketing in the Mississippi 
Delta.” Mr. Stone dia not read his 


prepared paper in extenso but spoke 
rather informally, first as to history 


of cotton producing in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, and second as to the pur- 
poses of the association with which 
he is connected. He emphasized the 
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fact that there was no real antagon- 
ism between the grower and the man- 
ufacturer and urged the establishment 
of even closer contact between these 
two important factors. 


His story of the factorage system 
which formerly obtained in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the effect which it 
had upon the growers themselves was 
intensely interesting and was support- 
ed by his personal knowledge of this 
system. 


After telling of the improvement 
which followed the passage of the 
mortgage loan act, Mr. Stone stated 
that there was still much to be done 
to improve conditions in his section. 
His association, he said, is making an 
effort in this line and he stated that 
it had no intention of creating a 
monopoly or of controlling prices but 
that it merely sought, through the ap- 
plication of the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining on the part of a cer- 
tain number of cotton growers, to 
accomplish economies in the handling 
of their commodity. Mr. Stone’s 





paper will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Cotton Marketing 

Mr. Duncan, at the conclusion of 
this address, stated that he was frank 
to admit he had been skeptical of the 
theory of co-operative marketing but 
that Mr. Stone’s talk had done much 
to change his opinion. The chairman 
then introduced W. L. Clayton, of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., who pre- 
sented a brief paper on “Cotton Mar- 
keting.” Mr. Clayton emphasized the 
fact that in his opinion one of the 
most serious defects in the present 
primary marketing system is the 
dumping method of the producer. He 
sees for the co-operatives an oppor- 
tunity to relieve their members of the 
effects of this system and stated that 
he was not afraid of the competi- 
tion of these associations because in 
his opinion, if they can displace the 
cotton merchant, that will be a proof 
that they can do the job better than 
the merchant can. 


Mr. Clayton spoke of the effort on 
the part of one of the southern Sen- 
ators to alter the future contract by re- 
stricting the tenderable qualities and 
attributed this movement to a lack of 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
future trading. He emphasized the 
fact that the future contract is a mer- 
chant’s contract and not a spinner’s 
contract and he characterized the fu- 
ture market as the most valuable 
facility in the distributing system. He 
spoke of the improvement that had 
been brought about through the cot- 
ton associations in the South and 
urged the members of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers to keep in close touch with those 
Southern organizations. Mr. Clay- 
ton’s paper is printed on page 139. 

Discussion on Cotton 

Considerable discussion developed 
after the presentation of the two 
papers. Important points brought out 
by the various speakers follow: 

Joseph Newberger—I haven’t any 
fault to find with Mr. Stone’s argu- 
ment, only I have been reading a lit- 
tle history and I have been thinking 
a good deal about some of these things. 
My brother and I own 23,000 acres 
of land and we belong to the same 
class that he did. All he says is ab- 
solutely true. But what bothers me 
about this matter is this: I have been 
reading in Herodotus how Pharaoh 
the Eighteenth tried to do the same 
thing that my friends of the co-opera- 
tives are doing—that is, let the farm- 
ers sell direct to the manufacturer. 
I believe that would be a good thing 
if it would work, because then we 
could market our cotton for twelve 
months. And excuse me if I digress 
a littlhe—we could tell you what you 
had to pay us and it would suit us 
exactly. But what would you do in 
the meantime? Let us be frank with 
each other and put our cards on the 
table. You would eliminate the fu- 
ture exchange. You would be bound 
to do that, because the marketing as- 
sociations do not pretend to hedge 
any of their products. 
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If you would carry’ this out to the 
extreme end, if it could be carried 
cut, let us sit down and reason among 
ourselves and see where we would be. 

Now I want to tell you before I say 
this that there is not a man within 
the sound of my voice who has as 
much sympathy for the southern 
farmer as I have. He and his children 
work in the hot sun and have all kinds 
of hardships and discouragements, 
and he is entitled to a good price, 
and if conditions justify it I would 
like to see him get a good price. But 
if you work this out to the logical 
end you will see that they cannot help 
him any. Let us say you will elimi- 
nate the cotton buyer; you will elimi- 
nate the future market, and that is 
the bulwark, as Mr. Clayton said, on 
which all of us stand. I wouldn’t be 
in the cotton business a minute if 
every pound of my cotton was not all 
hedged. I wouldn’t want to come up 
to Boston and meet my friend Dun- 
can and have him say, “You didn’t 
deliver my cotton,” and have to say 
to him, “I couldn’t do it.” If their 
association carries the cotton un- 
hedged the day will come when cot- 
ton will decline to ten or fifteen 
cents a pound and you will have the 
most dissatisfied lot of men you ever 
had if cotton is not hedged. 


I say the future is the bulwark on 
which the cotton market is based and 
I would be happy to the bottom of 
my heart if the cotton farmer—and 
I am talking a little selfishly—could 
get 35 or 4oc. for his cotton. I would 
like to see the manufacturer sell his 
goods on the same basis and make 
some money. 

In the ultimate end there is no 
doubt that the farmers will want to 
get everybody into their co-operative 
association, short and long, and if 
they do there is no use for a future 
market. 

You either ought to produce some- 
thing out of the ground or you ought 
to manufacture it, but unfortunately, 
in this world of ours, there is a sys- 
tem that brings up these other peo- 
ple—the merchant, the factor and so 
on. Now the cotton factor in our 
town has undergone a_ complete 
change. He is in the city of Mem- 
phis, a free-on-board merchant. The 
farmer comes in and runs the gamut 
of forty cotton buyers in the city of 
Memphis to see which will give him 
the best price. I can take a common 
negro and give him a little training, 
and he will sell cotton higher than 
Clayton can sell it or than my dis- 
tinguished friend Stone can sell it 
just by going into the market where 
the buyers are competing for it. That 
has been my observation, that cotton 
sold in little lots that way to the cot- 
ton buyers when the sellers are com- 
petitors gets the biggest price. 

James R. MacColl—I think it is 
always beneficial to meet cotton grow- 
ers and cotton merchants, and we are 
indebted to our friends who have 
come here this morning and made 
these speeches with respect to co- 
operative marketing, toward which | 
am very favorable. I think our 
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friend Mr. Newburger is a whole co- 
operative association in himself, how- 
ever, for he owns 22,000 acres of 
land, and has large interests which 
enable him to control large crops of 
cotton. But the smaller growers I 
think are benefited by co-operative 
systems, and we have one or two 
illustrations which are working out 
very well. 

It does not mean to my mind that 
the cotton merchant is to be done 
away with. There is room for both, 
and it will be a long time before the 
co-operative marketing will interfere 
with the operation of the large cotton 
merchants. 

I have never quite agreed with the 
view of Mr. Newburger as to cotton 
buying. There is much difference of 
opinion about that. And in the wool 
industry with which I am familiar, 
we get along very well without hav- 
ing any future market. We have 
of course the usual fluctuations of 
price which are dependent upon sup- 
ply and demand, but these fluctuations 
are less violent and less serious. 

The danger in the cotton market 
is that speculation comes in, and is 
very dangerous to an industry like 
cotton manufacturing. When the 
whole crop can be sold several times a 
week it is likely to lead to intense 
speculation, and the history of the 
cotton trade has been marked by vio- 
lent fluctuations, brought about by 
speculation and not the influence of 
supply and demand. So that there are 
two opinions about this held not only 
by American spinners, but by those of 
Europe as well. Many of our cot- 
ton manufacturers here I believe do 
not use the future market to any ex- 
tent, especially in staple cotton, which 
does not follow closely the future 
market. And they have been as suc- 
cessful as the others. And in the 
woolen business we get along without 
a future market very well indeed. So 
that we need not be afraid of that, 
although I do not believe it will be 
done away with. Our southern 
friends want it done away with when 
the market goes down, but when it 
goes up they want it retained. 

It is a great pleasure to hear again 
from Mr. Newburger, and to have 
the gentleman come up here to speak 
to us, and I have offered these sug- 
gestions merely for the purpose of 
opening discussion as you desired me 
to. do. 

Carl Williams—Mr. Chairman, I 
am president of the American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange, which is the 
national organization comprising the 
state cotton marketing associations in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, short 
staple Mississippi, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arizona. ‘This includes the en- 
tire co-operative movement in cotton 
excepting the fine association in the 
Delta section of Mississippi, operated 
by my good friend, Mr. Stone. 

The farmer and the artist are the 
only two men in the world who mar- 
ket their products individually. Every 
other agency for marketing, for dis- 
tribution, for manufacturing, is a 
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group organization, worked out on 
the basis of ‘a community interest be- 
“tween men, and between capital, 
because of the fact that business in- 
telligence has shown that that is the 
most economical and the most effi- 
cient method known. The farmer is 
not a buyer of goods, and the fact 
that production is merely an indi- 
vidual matter has led him to assume 
that marketing must also be an in- 
dividual matter. But in cotton the 
result of that has been that with 
the two million cotton farmers in 
the South, each dumping his crop 
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under a system of crowded conditions 
each fall, and each dumping in com- 
petition— not competition of the 
buyer to buy, but competition of the 
seller to sell within a prescribed limit 
of time, we have created a situation 
over a long period of years in which 
the necessities of the weakest make 
the price for all. 

For the first time in the history of 
agriculture farmers have taken a leaf 
out of the book of the city man, Mr. 
Chairman, and are endeavoring to 
apply the city principle of group mar- 
keting and group distribution, to the 
handling of a farm crop. The funda- 
mental behind that is the substitution 
of the principle of merchandising for 
the principle of dumping. In other 
words, just exactly the system which 
you gentlemen in your position every 
day in the week and every week in 
the year apply satisfactorily from an 
efficient and economic viewpoint. 

Someone questions how far we can 
go. The purpose is not that of arbi- 
trary price fixing and not the deter- 
mination of what you shall pay for 
cotton, and as to what the consumer 
shall pay for cotton. Let me suggest 
that any organization, which handles 
as the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change has done this last year only a 
trifle less than $150,000,000 worth of 
the product, must have a reasonable 
business intelligence and direction. 
That reasonable business intelligence 
and direction which is exactly the 
same type of business intelligence, if 
you please, that you have in your 


own successful organization, appre- 
ciate well that the law of supply and 
demand is the final determining fac- 
tor in price. The co-operatives never 
can fix prices arbitrarily for one 
fundamental reason, and that is thar 
they lack something which you have. 
They cannot control production. Just 
let that sink in. So long as they can- 
not control production, and so long as 
the statistical position of cotton, by 
which I mean the amount produced, 
must continue to be compared with 
the commercial position of cotton, by 
which I mean the demand of the 
world, that comparison will funda- 
mentally determine the value of cot- 
ton. 

The second incidental reason is 
that the consumer is still in the 
minority in this country, and that if 
the consumers as a body became 
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ization. And under thos 
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stances the fun lamenta 
ization is to substitute merchat ng 
for dumping, to establish ethod 


of merchandising which will feed the 


cotton to you as your mills need it 
and which will therefore result in a 
price stabilization which will make it 
certain that the producer will get a 
reasonable price, no matter when or 
to whom he sells it, and which will 


make it possible for you as spinners 
to depend upon a reasonable standard 
price throughout the season without 
the necessity of fluctuation and the 
necessity for guarding against that 
which you now have. 


Resolutions Unanimously Adopted 


AE the adjourned Wednesday 
morning meeting, which was 
held in the foyer after luncheon, 


President Amory was in the chair 
and called for the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, which was read 
by Chairman Albert Farwell Bemis. 
The resolutions, all of which were 
adopted unanimously, are as follows: 


Revision of By-Laws 
Resolved, That the President by 
and with the consent of the Board of 
Government appoint a committee to 
revise the by-laws, such revision to be 
submitted for action at the next semi- 
annual meeting of the association. 


Resolution on 
Whereas, 


Growing of Cotton 


an adequate supply of 


cotton for the world’s needs it de- } 


pendent to a large extent upon our 
Southern States, and 

Whereas, foreign nations are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to extend the 
growth of cotton in other countries. 

Resolved, That the Department of 
Agriculture be urged to do all in its 
power to preserve the position of our 
Southern States as the leading source 
of supply of cotton by increased ef- 
forts through scientific research and 
educational propaganda to overcome 
the boll weevil menace, and to im- 
prove the quality and baling of Amer- 
ican cotton. 


Tariff Resolution 

The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers commends the ini- 
tial results of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff which, as a revenue pro- 
ducer, has exceeded the predictions 
of its most ardent supporters. To 
the surprise of those who denounced 
it as raising an insurmountable bar- 
rier to export trade, our exports for 
the first five months of the new tariff 
show a gain of nearly 20 per cent. 
over a similar period of the preced- 
ing year. Against the claim that the 
increased rates of the new tariff 
would tend to shut out imports, the 
records of the first four months thus 
far reported show a gain in total im- 
ports of 38 per cent. in value over a 
similar period of the preceding year. 


The Tariff Act contains a new ad- 
ministrative provision under which 
Congress has delegated to the Presi- 


dent the power to raise or lower the 
rates of duty within prescribed limits, 
to change the classification and the 
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basis on which duties are levied from 
foreign to American valuation. 
Be it resolved, That it 


is the opin- 
ion of the members of this Associa- 
tion that the provisions of this sec- 
tion of the law should be invoked only 


where necessary to put into effect the 
clearly defined policy of C 
and that the 
Commission should be confined 
petitions or applications for 
from the effect of rates improperly 


° e +L Tari 
activities of the al 


relief 


adjusted to prevailing conditions ¢ 
competition. Any other course would 
have a disastrous effect on industry 
throughout the country, and impede 
the complete restoration of nation: 
prosperity. 


Resolutions of Thanks 


Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers at 
its annual meeting No. 114 desires to 
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express its appreciation of the per- 
fect arrangement as set forth in the 
elaborate plans of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association and the Southern New 
England Textile Club and so effi- 
ciently and adequately carried 
through. 

The perfect arrangement and un- 
bounded hospitality provided by the 
Joint Committee on Entertainment 
have left a deep and abiding impres- 
sion upon the members of our As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That we extend our 
hearty thanks to the Providence En- 
gineering Society who kindly placed 
the use of their rooms at our dis- 
posal. 

Resolved, That the Association is 
indebted to the ‘Honorable Joseph H. 
Gainer, Mayor of Providence, for his 
friendly welcome and his interesting 
historical address on Providence and 
its advantages. 

Resolved, That the Association 
wishes to express its deep interest in 
the reports of the Production Costs 
Committee which have been made at 
previous meetings of the Association. 
It is greatly desired that this Com- 
mittee should be continued and it is 
hoped that at the meetings of the 
Association to come the Committee 
may further develop this very im- 
portant part of the Association’s 
work. The hearty thanks of the As- 
sociation are extended to James Sin- 
clair, Chairman, and Messrs. F. L. 
Branson, J. E. Coburn, James Mc- 
Dowell, and Kenneth Moller, mem- 
bers of this committee. 

Resolved, That the Association 
gladly welcomes as its guests Mr. 
Carl Williams, President of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, 
Oklahoma, Mr. C. B. Howard, Man- 
ager of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers Exchange, Atlanta, and Mr. S, 
Newburger of Memphis, Tenn. 

Resolved, That the Association 
has listened with profound interest 
to the important messages delivered 
at these sessions by Messrs. A. H. 
Stone, W. L. Clayton, J. Calder, and 
F. S. Sibley, and in extending its 
sincere thanks, is glad to record their 
words in the Transactions of the As- 
sociation. 

In this connection we gladly rec- 
ognize the contributions made at this 
meeting by the members of our Asso- 
ciation who have appeared upon our 
program. 

The Board of Government at its 
meeting April 24, unanimously passed 
the following resolution which it be- 


lieves voices the sentiment of the 
Association: 
Appreciation of Work of Com- 


mittees 

Resolved, That the Board of Gov- 
ernment wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the substantial work of the 
follwing committees which have 
acted as Standing Committees for the 
Association during the year: 

Committee on Foreign Trade. 

Committee on Industrial Relations. 

Committee on Labor. 

Committee on Membership. 

Committee on Production Costs. 
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Committee on Rates and Trarspor- 
tation. 

Publicity Committee. 

Research Committee. 

Committee on Tariff and Taxation. 

Each committee has been exceed- 
ingly active in the discharge of its 
duties and in a most intelligent and 
constructive fashion has furthered the 
work of the Association. The co- 
operation of the committees with each 
other and with the Board of Govern- 
ment has tended to result in one of 
the most prosperous years the Asso- 
ciation has ever known. As a token 
of esteem to President Amory, the 
Board of Government and _ these 
working committees, the secretary is 
glad to record that the membership 
of the Association is now over 1,000. 
Resolution on the Textile Industry 

Whereas, The Textile Industry in 
this country, of which cotton manu- 
facture is the greatest portion: 

Is the largest of all industries in 
the. number of wage earners; 

Is exceeded only by the iron and 
steel, and the food industries in the 
value of its products; 

Is second only to the food indus- 
tries in its importance to the health 
and comfort of the people; 

Is widely distributed throughout a 
majority of the States in which live 
more than three-quarters of our 
country’s citizens; 


And is the largest of any of our 
major industries in the proportion of 
individual earnings paid as wages for 
labor and the smallest of any indus- 
try in the proportion paid as salaries 
for management : 


Therefore Be It Resolved, That a 
wide dissemination of these facts and 
a keen appreciation of these things 
by our state legislatures, the federal 
Congress and the public generally 
should be fostered and thereby de- 
velop a wider acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with the needs of the industry 
and a more active and ready aid: ; 

In the enactment of laws that while 


safeguarding the health and welfare 


of operatives, would not prevent the 
efficient use by longer daily operation 
of our highly developed and exten- 


sive plants. 

In the use of itional 
tem for the better training of the 
youth of our land for their 
work; 

In the solving of our immigration 
problem in order that both the quality 
and the quantity of those seeking a 
home in our land 
with the prospective needs 
and other great industries: 


our edu 


SVS- 


future 


harmonize 
of this 


may 


In the larger development and bet- 


ter synchronizing of our. railways, 
motor truck routes, and coastwise 
and inland waterways with a view 


to cheaper and better transportation 
tor our raw materials, such as cotton, 
from primary sources to manufactur 


ing centers and for manufactured 
products as return freight; 
In the more efficient use of our 


state and federal agricultural depart- 
ments for improving the production 
and character of our raw material; 
And in unifying the viewpoint and 
effort of capital, labor and legisla- 
tive bodies in their service for the 
public in this great industrial field. 


The Technical Session 


OLLOWING the presentation of 
the resolutions, President Amory 
turned the meeting over to Henry C. 
Everett, Jr., as chairman and the for- 
mal program of the technical session 
was opened with an attendance of 
considerably more than 150. Chair- 
man Everett stated that he had been 
very favorably impressed by the un- 
usually large attendance at all of the 
business sessions and expressed the 
hope that all of those present would 
find the technical papers and discus- 
sions so interesting that they would 
be glad to remain until adjournment. 
He referred to the fact that mer- 
chandising and cotton marketing 
problems had previously been pre- 
sented and discussed, and that it was 
a logical sequence to consider practi- 
cal mill problems and the value of 
research as an aid to their solution. 
There was a time, he said, when the 
mill man could afford to be satisfied 
with existing practical knowledge, 
but that it is not good policy to be so 
easily satisfied in these days of keen 
competition. The mill chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and it 
must be agreed that unless the mill 
agent and superintendent are strongly 
fortified with practical and technical 
knowledge it constitutes a serioous 
menace to the strength of the mill 
chain. 
In introducing Arthur N. Sheldon, 
textile engineer of Providence as the 


first speaker, Chairman Everett stated 
that his paper had been made avail- 
able through the courtesy of the Tex- 
tile Section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. in intro- 
ducing his paper on “ Some Experi- 
ments in Four Roll Drafting Applied 
to Slubber and Roving Frames,” Mr. 
Sheldon presented the following ab 
stract of the objects and results of his 
experiments : 

“As most of you have perhaps 
already read this paper, I will not 
take up the time in reading it ver- 
batim, but will simply point out the 
essential results as exhibited in the 
various tables. I do not know 
whether or not any similar investiga 
tions have previously been made, but 
insofar as we could discover, there 
are no records of such experiments 
in this country at least. However, the 
use of four rolls on slubbers is not 
entirely new, although, of course, it is 
very far from being prevalent, and | 
know of only one mill in this country 
that had been using four rolls prior 
to the time we commenced our in- 
vestigation on this subject some two 
I am told, however, that 
four roll slubbers were used in Eng 
land several years ago, but later 
abandoned—for what reason I do not 
know. 

“ The interesting part of these tests 
is the demonstration that long drafts 
on slubbers and speeders are entirely 


years ago. 
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Mparative tests 


most economical method of 
even 


preparing 


strong, yarn. There are stil 
those who claim that a multiplicity of 
doublings and drawings weakens the 
yarn, and it is not proven just where 
the doublings should be made, and 


a part ot 


this same comment, the; 


it is possible we may find some 
lay that a proper doubling and ever 
of the sliver at particular 


some 





Henry C. Everett, Jr., Treasurer of Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., and 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, Chairman 
of Technical Section 


stage of manufacture will allow less 
processes and less doublings in other 
Our tests would seem to in- 
dicate, in connection with the above 
comments, that in doublings preceding 
the slubber, and, furthermore, that if 
even yarn is expected, then even laps, 
card slivers, and drawing frame sliver 
are absolutely essential, that is 
doublings after the draw frames have 


effect upon 


stages. 


comparatively very little 
the evenness. 
of these 


} 


peen 


the yarn w 


. +he 
made trom the 


“In all tests, 
have spun has 
same drawing frame sliver that the 
mill has used in spinning similar yarns 
for comparison, so that insofar as the 
cotton is concerned, the conditions 
are identical. What differences there 
may have been in machinery specifi- 
cations, such roll settings, roll 
weightings, etc., could not be entirely 
eliminated. The tests include mills 
both north and south.” 


Discussion of Mr. Sheldon’s Paper 


Following this résumé Mr. Sheldon 


as 
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presented briefly some of the high 
lights of his laboratory and mill tests 
and his complete paper will be found 
in the technical section of this issue. 

Chairman Everett then stated that 
Mr. Sheldon would be glad to an- 
swer any questions that might be 
asked and expressed the hope that 
there would be free discussion. 
Among those who queried Mr. 
Sheldon and interpolated opinions 
of their own were E. D. Walen, man- 
ager of the Cotton Research Com- 
pany, Boston, Gilbert T. Thompson; 
treasurer, Berkshire Cotton Manufac- 
turing Company, Adams, Mass., and 
Mr. Naumburg of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell. 


Mr. Walen stated that he had been 
deeply interested in the paper and 
that it was gratifying to learn that 
mill engineers as well as technical men 
are studying such problems. He 
stated that in their own tests it had 
been demonstrated that stronger and 
evener yarns could be spun in the 
laboratory than in the mill under ordi- 
nary manufacturing conditions, even 
when the regular mill cotton was 
used in the laboratory tests. He also 
stated that tests of theirs designed to 
show how many of the regular mill 
processes might be eliminated had 
demonstrated that the parallelizing of 
the fibres was more important than 
doubling, at least in coarse counts. 
They had also demonstrated that 
where an elimination of processes 
with a certain length and character of 
cotton was possible, the use of a 
shorter cotton, say seven-eighths inch 
in place of one inch, made it neces- 
sary to return to the original set of 
machines. In answer to Mr. Walen’s 
inquiry as to whether tests had been 
made with more than four rolls, and 
whether Mr. Sheldon had considered 
the idea of utilizing a lower grain card 
sliver on the regular three-roll sys- 
tem, the latter stated that neither had 
been investigated. 


Mr. Thompson expressed the opin- 
ion that one of the chief values of Mr. 
Sheldon’s tests lay in the fact that he 
had investigated processes to which 
the majority of millmen had given lit- 
tle thought. Practical millmen have 
made exhaustive tests on carding and 
combing with the idea of increasing 
production and quality and spinning 
has also received a large amount of 
attention, while slubbing and roving 
had been overlooked. He considered 
that.the tests were particularly timely 
in view of the very general deteriora- 
tion in the quality of domestic cotton, 
due to the introduction of early matur- 
ing varieties designed to escape the 
ravages of the boll weevil. He be- 
lieved that there was danger of over- 
drafting such uneven and immature 
cottons and that the cutting out of 
certain processes might be the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In answer to an inquiry of Mr. 
Naumburg as to whether he had made 
tests on drawing frames with an in- 
creased number of rolls, Mr. Sheldon 
stated that he had not, but that his 
tests on roving frames would appear 
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to indicate its desirability provided knowledge, was closely followed by all 


there were no mechanical difficulties. 


McDowell’s Paper Stimulates 


There being no further discussion 
of Mr. Sheldon’s paper Chairman 
Everett called upon James McDowell, 
cotton buyer for the Sharp Manufac- 
turing Company and Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company of Boston, whose 
paper on “ Cotton Fibres from a Lay- 
man’s Point of View” will be 
fourld in the technical section of this 
issue. Before reading his paper Mr. 
McDowell stated that he did not have 
a research laboratory and that he did 
not believe in laboratory tests except 
for comparative purposes. He made 
it plain, however, that the word “ re- 
search” did not have the same effect 
upon him that it did upon so many 
mill men, who appeared disdainful of 
research results, and the large num- 





Sidney B. Paine, Joint Chairman of 
Technical Committee for Convention 


ber of micro-photographic | slides 
which he used to illustrate his paper 
appeared to indicate that he had been 
indulging in something more than 
ordinary laboratory tests, even though 
he might not dignify them by the 
word “research.” Mr. McDowell’s 
paper, which gave evidence of inten- 
sive fibre study and a practical cotton 


“ 


present and stimulated more general 
discussion than any other paper pre- 
sented at the ccnvention. Among 
those who discussed the paper were: 
John A. Perkins, agent of the Har- 
mony Mills; former president Albert 





eo 
Technical Committee for Convention 


Blanchard. Joint Chairman of 


Farwell Bemis; Gilbert T. Thomp- 
son, treasurer of the Berkshire Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company; A. W. 
Couper, agent Paul Whitin Manufac- 
turing Company; E. D. Walen and 


Mr. Davis of the Cotton Research 
Company; S. Willard Thayer, presi- 
dent Lebanon Mill Company; C. H. 
Clark, editor TextTireE Wortp; Carl 
Williams, president American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange. Most of 


the questions and answers involved 
intimate practical details of cotton 
buying, classing and manufacturing, 
and although some of them could be 
answered only by a disclosure of his 
own private business affairs Mr. 
McDowell drew a hearty round of ap- 
plause by assuring the audience that 
they could make their questions just 
as personal as they wished and he 
would answer them. For nearly an 
hour the questions and answers flew 
back and forth. and at the close Mr. 
McDowell was given a hearty round 
of applause 


Smoker—and Then Some 


HE Atlantic City smoker last fall 

was designed as “ Some Smoker.” 
The similar function at Providence 
this week might well be termed 
“ Smoker—and then Some.” For it 
was not only a smoker; it was a young 
banquet, a song-fest, a prize fight, and 
a vaudeville show all in one. 

In addition it was a mystery play. 
Not even the press, usually favored 
with advance information on all mat- 
ters except deaths and earthquakes, 
was in the secret. So it was a curious 
mob which filed in when the doors 
were opened and filled every one of 
the 550 seats available—with a suffi- 
cient over-flow audience to provide a 
good gallery. They remained curious 
all evening because things happened 


fast and often—and no one knew what 
was going to break next. 

A seat included space at a table, a 
clay pipe and can of tobacco—and a 
fighting chance to share in the refresh 
ments which passed that way. Every 
body took his ginger-ale straight. 


Enter—A Celebrity 
Philip C. Wentworth, chairman of 
the smoker committee—who, with his 
co-workers, Wilfred C. Murphy 
Frank F. Woolley, had provided all 
the limelight 
just long enough to introduce Harry 
Armstrong, still famous as the com- 
poser of the world-famous song, 
“ Sweet Adeline.” 

Mr. Armstrong was backed up by 


j 
and 


fun—stepped into the 


less an 
Whiteman’s star 


no 
orchestra, | 


Confrey, than whom there is no—well, 


ask the committee. There is 

and jazz, but the product of r 
chestra, transported fron 
olis of New York solely and exclu- 
sively for this important occasion, ren- 
dered the jazziest jazz ev 

a representative body n 
business men. 

Outside of reporting cor ions, 
the hardest job we can g is 
drawing melody out of a group of 
manufacturers. But Mr. Art g 
proved equal to the occasior He 
drew out not only quantity of melody 
—but variety as well Chis matt ) 
musical classification is much more 


complicated than the 
of tenor, barit« 
one to believe 


usual 


os nd ha : ] 1 
he and Dass Ww ead 


Mr. Armstrong got in strong at the 
start by taking a straw vote. After 
requesting all the Republicans pres- 
ent to sing a certain song, he called 


on the Democrats. 
pleasing sextette. 


The latter made a 
Not satisfied with 





Philip C. Wentworth, Chairman Smoker 
Committee 


that method of divisior 
called on all the pri hibitionists he 
result was a verv good barit ; 
After which, the “home-brewers, boot- 
leggers and hip-toters ” mad nan- 
imous. As one New Yorker remarked 
after the din had subsided: “Some day 
[ hope to meet personally a dry advo- 


cate and a man who voted for Hylan. 
There’s not much percentage in being 
one of the majority.” 


An Unfortunate Incident 


The only untoward event ot e 


evening Was a clash betwee1 


the waiters. One of them acc! 

ally bumped into the other, kn -king 
the trav out of his hand. The bumpee 
happened to have a particularly mean 
disposition—ever for a wait d 
implanted five knuckles on the imp- 
er’s face \ clinch ensued - 
quired the mmbined il 
guests to separate S. 
Fven then the latter seemed blood- 
thirsty and there was nothing | 

but let them fight it out. Fortunately 
they both had trunks on under the! 
clothes, so they stripped for action 


and supplied three rounds of some sort 
of fighting as a1 
of the evening 


unexpected feature 
They were admon- 
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“Many Littles Make 


Boarded samples of yarn 
may have a certain useful- 
ness for purposes of rough 
contrasts, but it should be 
remembered that compari- 
sons of yarns in small units 
are often misleading. One 
more imperfection in every 
50 yards of a 60/1 cotton 
yarn means 1,000 more im- 
perfections to a pound— 
1,000,000 more imperfections 
to 1,000. pounds. 


-_— ck me A be sh mw ee Oo A ee So PS ce 


One thousand pounds is a 
small quantity to a knitter or 
weaver; a million more im- 
perfections is an enormous 
handicap in the manufacture 
of any product. 


Uniformity is an acknowl- 
edged attribute of William 
Whitman Company yarns. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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ished at the start that no clean blows 
would be permitted—and followed in- 
structions. In the third round, one 
of them stayed down long enough for 
the referee to count ten. 


It’s peculiar how naturally suspi- 
cious some men are. A prominent 
manufacturer (they’re all “ promi- 
nent ” when mentioned in the press), 
who sat near us stated that he be- 
lieved the fight was framed up by the 
committee. We bet he’s the type that 
wouldn’t even invest money in a per- 
fectly legitimate scheme to produce a 
new textile fibre from chrysanthe- 
mums. 


The Line-Up 

After the excitement had died 
down, Mr. Armstrong was able to lead 
on his exponents of vaudeville tech- 
nique. With the exception of a sen- 
timental tableau by Albert Greene 
Duncan and Philip C. Wentworth 
during the singing of “Sweet Ade- 
line,” a call for Charles (Highball) 
Chase, and an impromptu speech by 
Henry Brown, the program was en- 
tirely professional. In fact it was so 
professional that no doubt Mr. Went- 
worth could tell us .that it was the 
highest-priced group of artists that 
ever trod the stage of the Providence- 
Biltmore ball-room. We're naturally 
conservative ourselves and don’t want 
to make any such statement on our 
own hook, notwithstanding the youth 
of the hotel. 
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At any rate, the program included 
the Phonograph Trio, who brought 
down the house with their character 
songs; Evan Davie, introduced by the 
novel title of “the well-known hu- 
morist,” who could sing as well as 
tell jokes; and a galaxy of other stars 
who kept the guests in too good a 
humor to grumble about the ginger- 
ale. Just when everybody thought the 
show was over, “the man who ex- 
posed Conan Doyle” gave an exhibi- 
tion of mind-reading, which he him- 
self modestly admitted was pretty 
good. We saw that bird at the At- 
lantic City convention, but it’s going 
to take a few thousand more occasions 
before we find out how he does it. 


For the benefit of the knit goods in- 
dustry, we might state that there was 
absolutely no display of hosiery this 
year. The smoker was one of those 
events which “provide good, clean 
humor—come and bring your family.” 
Of course most any song is capable of 
double interpretation, and _ several 
times it seemed as if the entire audi- 
ence jumped at the wrong meaning— 
but the committee couldn’t be blamed 
for that. 


In fact about the only blame which 
attaches to the committee is the fact 
that they have made it pretty hard for 
subsequent smoker committees. About 
the only way we see to insure better 
smokers in the future is to sign up 
Messrs. Wentworth, Murphy and 
Woolley on a 33-year contract. 


The Association Banquet 


"HE banquet of the association 

held on Wednesday evening was 
a history-maker.. It was the largest 
banquet ever held by the organiza- 
tion; in addition it could have been 
much larger if the facilities available 
had not made it necessary to stop 
taking reservations Tuesday noon. 
By that time, approximately 800 
tickets had been sold and there was 
not a vacant place left. 


As a matter of fact it was two ban- 
quets because it was impossible to 
accommodate these 800 guests in one 
room. However, as Secretary Me- 
serve pointed out, neither one was an 
overflow affair but each was a ban- 
quet in its entirety. The speakers 
were called upon to do double duty 
and. worked in relays between the 
two halls. 


. The perfect arrangements which 
characterized every function of the 
convention were in evidence at the 
banquet, and the menu and music pro- 
vided made the occasion a fitting 
climax for a remarkable meeting. 


President’s Address 


President Amory presided and de- 
livered a forceful address in which 
he emphasized particularly the danger 
of uneconomic legislation not only to 
the industry but to New England as 
a whole. He questioned if the people 
of that section appreciate the tremen- 
dous part which the cotton industry 
has played in its development and 


urged careful thought and considera- 
tion in order that the growth of that 
industry might continue. 

Mr. Amory asserted that too 
much credit is given to legislation and 
too little to invention. Undue re- 
striction by legislation, he stated, 
handicaps the workers even more 
than it does the stockholders of the 
companies. He urged the members 
to acquaint the citizens of their 
towns and cities with this and other 
essential facts and with the signifi- 
cance of the industry which they 
represent. 


Greetings from A. C. M. A. 

C. E. Hutchison; president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association extended greetings and 
good wishes on behalf of his or- 
ganization. 

He touched on the discussion of 
comparative advantages held by the 
industries North and South, and 
mentioned as the important ones fea- 
turing his section, a mild climate, 
native help, lower labor costs, and 
less unsound legislation. He stated 
that the southern law-makers have 
acted wisely and that the people have 
appreciated the beneficent results of 
this program. 

On the other hand, he pointed out, 
the northern manufacturers have to 
contend with aliens who do not take 
the same view as do the Anglo-Saxon 
workers of the South. He asked the 
question if it would not be advisable 


to curtail immigration until the aliens 
are assimilated and expressed the be- 
lief that it would be better for certain 
of the industries to be retarded tem- 
porarily until such assimilation could 
be realized. 

Mr. Hutchison also touched on the 
cotton situation, stating that, had it 
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Senator Henry F. Lippitt, Who Spoke 
at the Banquet 


not been for the war and the de- 
creased consumption resulting there- 
from, the world would have seen 
many mills closed down for lack of 
raw material. He urged the manu- 
facturers to co-operate in every way 
to promote cotton production and to 
eliminate existing difficulties. 

In closing he expressed the hope 
that the two associations would con- 
stantly increase their contact and 
friendly relations. 


Hon. Henry F. Lippitt Speaks 


The next speaker was Hon. Henry 
F. Lippitt, of the Manville Co., who 
extended a hearty welcome to the 
association and expressed the hope 
that the members would return to 
Providence for another meeting. 

Mr. Lippitt reminisced about the 
early days of the association and 
stated that it is one of the most 
unique organizations in the country. 
It found its origin, he said, in the 
dawning of the realization that com- 
petition and good fellowship could 


Thursday’s Convention Program 


HURSDAY was a day of relaxa- 

tion for the members and guests at 
the convention. With no sessions ar- 
ranged for them and with the pleas- 
ant background of the banquet of the 
evening before, those in attendance 
were in the proper spirit to take ad- 
vantage of the inspection trips to in- 
dustrial plants in the vicinity of Prov- 
idence or to spend their time on one 
of the three golf courses which had 
offered their privileges to the mem- 
bers. In addition there was on that 
day one of the principal social events 
of the convention, namely the lunch 
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speaker reviewed some of me- 
chanical developments, stating 
le meetings of the association were 


the 
the battlefields on which the cam- 
paigns for their adoption of these 


changes were fought. 


The World Situation 


W. S. Kies, chairman of the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Associa- 
tion, New York, declared that the 
co-operation of the United States in 
the settlement of European problems 





C. E. Hutchison, President of American 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Who Spoke at the Banquet 


was essential from both an idealistic 
and a materialistic point of view. 
His address will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


W. L. Clayton Speaks 


W. L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., who addressed one of the 
sessions of the convention on “ Cotton 
Marketing,” also spoke briefly at the 
banquet. 


} 


) 


and clam bake held at the Pomham 
Club. 
Plant Excursions 
The list of plants scheduled 

nembers to visit offered a particularily 
wide variety of organizations. The 
plants opened their doors to the mem- 
bers and did all in their power to show 
them everything they had and to an- 
swer any questions about their proc- 
esses. The following excursions were 


licte 1: 
LISLCa. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works; Easton 


& Burnham Machine Co.; Fales & 
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MANUFACTURING PLANTS VISITED BY DELEGATES TO N. A. C 
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Silver Spring Bleachery, Providence, Showing Por- 


tion of Plant. 


U. S. Finishing Co. 


One of Five Plants Operated by 
for 
Printing, Mercerizing and Finishing. 


Bleaching, Dyeing. 


Annual 


Capacity of 85,000,000 Yards 


Royal Mill of B. B. & R. Knight, River Point, 


Operating 2,910 Looms 
Loom” 


on “Fruit 


fenks Machine Co.; Franklin Process 
Co.; Gorham Mfg. Co.; Grinnell 
Company, Inc. (General Fire Ext. 
Co.); H. & B. American Machine 
Co.; B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., Royal 
Mill, Riverpoint; Lonsdale Co., Ann 
and Hope Mill, Lonsdale; Universal 
Winding Co.; U. S. Finishing Co., 
Silver Spring Branch; Rhode Island 
School of Design, Textile Depart- 
ment; Historical Tour. 

Considerably more than 200 mem- 
bers and guests of the association took 
advantage of the opportunity to visit 





Nelson A. Batchelder, Joint Chairman 
of Sub-Committee on Excursions for 
Convention 


the interesting plants that were open 
for their inspection and a large party 
also participated in the historical tour 
whose principal objective was the old 
Slater Mill in Pawtucket. The tex- 
tile mills and machine shops attracted 
the largest number of visitors, with 
the Royal Mill of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., at Riverpoint, the Silver Springs 
Bleachery of the United States Fin- 
ishing Co. and.the Ann & Hope Mill 
of Lonsdale Company at Lonsdale be- 
‘ing the chief objectives. For these 
visits and for the drive to the Pom- 
ham Club, where the luncheon and 
clam bake were served in the after- 
noon, a fleet of about 150 automobiles 
was furnished by the Joint Entertain- 


of the 


ment Committee and its friends and 
nothing was overlooked to make the 
day as enjoyable as possible. 





R. B. Watrous, 
Providence Chamber of Commerce 
and Joint Secretary of Convention 
Entertainment Committee 


General Secretary 


With the exception of the Royal 
Mill, where a new system of opening 
cotton by the Youlten machine, an 
English invention, was shown, the 
mills were seen in their usual oper- 
ating form, although it is barely pos- 
sible that the sweepers and cleaners 
had been kept a little busier than 
usual. At both the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works and the Uni- 
versal Winding Company plant those 
responsible for showing the parties 
around took particular pleasure in 
guiding them through their foundries, 
both of which are of recent construc- 
tion and among the finest of their kind 
in the country. At the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works there was a 
demonstration of their new bobbin 
stripping machine, and some specially 
interesting innovations were shown in 
the Universal Winding Co.’s experi- 
mental room. At the plant of the 
Franklin Process Co. every operation 
was shown to the visitors, including 
the dyeing of cotton and worsted 
yarns and the manufacture of the 
dyeing machines; their attention was 


Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket as It Looks at Pres-_ | 


ent, 
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Being Fitted Up as a Museum 





also particularly drawn to the new 
No. 16 Universal Winders producing 
packages for dyeing with but one ten- 





E. T. Walker, Secretary Rhode Island 
Textile Association and Joint Secre- 
tary Committee on Entertainment for 
Providence Convention 


sion device and with a constant yarn 
speed. Although not on the list 
plants for formal visitation that of 
Henry L. Scott & Co., manufacturers 
of textile testing machinery, at Black- 
stone and Culver Streets, attracted a 
large number of 
and guests who were particularly in 
terested in such apparatus 


Clam Bake at Pomham Club 


The final effort of the Joint Enter 
tainment Committee, and one of 
most enjoyable social functions, was 
the luncheon and clam bake at the 
celebrated Pomham Club on the Prov- 


ot 


association members 


1ts 


idence River, which was opened by 
special dispensation for the first time 
this season. The party that enjoyed 
this privilege numbered over 450, an 
although many arrived rather late for 
the luncheon that was served betwee 
12 and 2 P. M., 
jolly party 
long tables for bake at 2 
o'clock. Those who arrived early had 
an opportunity for bowling, pool and 
other diversions. The menu formed 
the only program, but a band 


it was a complete and 
that gathered around the 


the clam 


furnished 
instrumental music and singing of 
popular and patriotic 
dulged between courses. It 


songs was 


in was 





Chairman of 


Dexter, Joint 
Sub-Committee on Clambake 


Henry C 


late in the afternoon when the last « 
the party left for Provid al 
home, taking witl 


TT) 
ories 


Convention Note and Comment 


ITH a crowd that overtaxed 

the capacity of the Providence- 
Biltmore ballroom at the banquet and 
smoker; with a total attendance of 
Over 1,000 members and guests; with 
a program of addresses and enter- 
tainment that has never been sur- 
passed, the 114th meeting and 69th 
birthday of the oldest trade associa- 


in the United 
erly celebrated 

It was quite proper also that the 
should inspiration 
near the birthplace of cotton manu- 
facturing in the United States, oar- 
ticularly as this was the second time 
on record that it has broken that an- 
cient precedent which obliged it al- 


states was prop- 


association seek 
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ways to hold its annual meetings in 
the spring in Boston. It required the 
exigencies of war to cause it to break 
that precedent previously when a 
joint meeting with the American As- 
sociation was held in New York. 
The old Slater Mill was a shrine 





Director National 


John A. Perkins, 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
and Chairman of Medal Committee 


visited by a large number of conven- 
tion attendants on the historical trip 
Thursday and it seems a pity that 
the plans of those responsible - for 
converting this plant into a textile 
museum and memorial had not prog- 
ressed far enough to allow its dedi- 
cation at the time of the convention. 


Although President Amory and 
Secretary Meserve referred with 
pride on several occasions to the an- 
cient lineage of the association there 
is nothing in their management of 
association activities to indicate that 
they are unduly reverent of the past 
or of precedent; their enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the invitation to come to 
Providence is additional proof of this. 


To that live social organization 
the Southern New England Textile 
Club credit is due for initiating the 
invitation to come to Providence, and 
it was heartily seconded by the Rhode 
Island Textile Association and other 
commercial organizations, and the 
honor of having made the convention 
the most successful in the history of 
the National Association is big 
enough for all. 


Every member of the Joint Enter- 
tainment Committee freely admits 
that chief credit for its accomplish- 
ments should go to Albert Greene 
Duncan, former president of the Na- 


tional Association, and for some 
months a resident of Providence. Mr. 
Duncan’s knowledge of the things 


that would appeal to convention at- 
tendants and his skill as «an organ- 
izer and executive were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the com- 
mittee in producing satisfactory re- 
sults. 


While the Joint Entertainment 
Committee set a hot pace for the of- 
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ficers and committees of the associa- 
tion responsible for providing the 
program of papers and addresses that 
would meet the diverse and exacting 
demands of so large a gathering, it 
can be stated without fear of contro- 
version that they were eminently suc- 
cessful, and that honors were quite 
evenly distributed between the enter- 
tainment committee and the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 


It was something of a surprise to 
many members that the Medal Com- 
mittee should have decided that there 
had been “no outstanding improve- 
ment during the year that would be 
for the lasting benefit of the indus- 
try” and that therefore they recom- 
mended that no medal be given this 
year. Certainly the work of the as- 
sociation’s Tariff Committee and that 
of its Committee on Production Costs 





A. W. Dimick, Director National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


represented outstanding accomplish- 
ment, but it is possible, of course, 
that it was a difficult task to assign 
individual credit for the one medal 
available. Is it possible that the 
committee overlooked Secretary Me- 
serve’s book on “Lowell—An Indus- 
trial Dream Come True”? 


Following the remark of Mayor 
Gainer to the effect that wild Indians 
inhabited that section when the foun- 
der, Roger Williams, first arrived, 
President Amory expressed the be- 
lief that there were still some wild 
Indians in the city—or at least there 
were Monday night, the occasion of 
the testimonial dinner to Antonio 
Spencer. 


Incidentally this dinner was blamed 
for the small attendance when the 
first session opened. However, re- 
covery in most cases seemed to be 
rapid and many members made their 
appearance before the session ad- 
journed. 


The Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce sent to the convention a huge 
bouquet of flowers with a card of 
good wishes and hearty welcome. 


The chart showing cotton gray 
cloth prices in different parts of the 
world during 1922, prepared by the 


Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce, presented the following 
average prices for the year: 


NE nade dchice tte once 4145 
CT Ibn oo tes cau hawe tec ends 41.76 
DR rs cnan sss eects sedeceses 43.40 
ae oe. oo cleeenes 45.01 
St a Pia, oo ates on ens 49.76 
gee, 5 oes, 51.72 
EE aired clis stu a. HSS 
Sn 2s Cu Ghicae Geb sdb ve cede eps 63.61 


President Robert Amory has dem- 
onstrated himself to be one of the 
most popular presidents of the Na- 
tional Association and his reelection 
was a well deserved compliment. His 
personal popularity has attracted to 
the association and made active mem- 
bers of many of the younger genera- 
tion of mill treasurers, agents and 
merchants. President Amory is a 
good mixer and always does the right 
thing in the right place; you will note 
that his use of a pipe at the regular 
business sessions, and a cigar or a 
cigarette at banquets exert just the 
right psychological effect upon his 
audience. 


President Amory’s fifteen directors, 
now legally qualified by proper 
amendment of the by-laws, are all 
young men and live ones. It is evi- 
dent that the latter qualifications 
were insisted upon in the selection 
of the five new directors who were 





B. H. Bristow Draper, Director Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers 


chosen for three year terms and who 
include A. W. Dickinson, agent, Lan- 
caster Mills, ‘Clinton, Mass.; R. H. I. 
Goddard, treasurer Goddard Broth- 
ers, Providence; Russel H. Leonard, 
treasurer Ipswich Mills, Boston; John 
A. Sweetser, treasurer Boston Man- 
ufacturing Company, Boston; and 
Andrew S. Webb, treasurer Charles 
J. Webb & Sons Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Secretary Harry C. Meserve has 
never displayed his eminent qualifi- 
cations for his particular official po- 
sition more effectively than he did in 
the emergency caused by the record- 
breaking attendance at the banquet. 
It being manifestly impossible to 
squeeze 800 men into a banquet hall 
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whose capacity was limited to 550 he 
diplomatically announced that the 
banquet would be run as a two-ring 
circus. We believe it is the first time 
on record that after-dinner spealk:- 
ers were given an opportunity to 
orate to their hearts’ content, and in 
the case of some of the speakers @t 
the Providence banquet far beyoné 
that limit. 

W. Irving Bullard, tne genial 
treasurer of the National Association, 
appears to thrive upon accidents. 
With 16 fractures in his anatomy, and 
after the narrowest kind of escape 
from death in Rio Janeiro, he appears 
happier and healthier than ever. 

The delegation of former presi- 
dents of the National Association who 
attended the convention included Ar- 
thur H. Lowe, Russell B. Lowe, 
Henry F. Lippitt, James R. MacColl, 
Charles T. Plunkett, Albert Greene 
Duncan and Albert Farwell Bemis. 


Probably the prominence given to 
cotton marketing problems on the 
program was ‘responsible, in part at 
least, for the record-breaking attend- 
ance of cotton shippers, dealers and 
their representatives, but spinners 
may be pardoned for thinking that 
the prospect of a large increase in 
the domestic crop may have had 
something to do with the desire of 
shippers to renew personally intimate 
acquaintance with their New England 
customers. It was a privilege that 
was appreciated quite as much by 
spinners as by shippers. 

Among the prominent cotton men 
in attendance, aside from A. H. 
Stone, vice president of the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, and 
W. L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton 
& Company, who were speakers, were 
the following: Carl Williams, presi- 
dent American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, C. B. Howard, sales manager 
of this organization and Jerome K. 
Crossman of its Dallas, Texas, office; 
Joseph and Samuel Newburger of the 
Newburger Cotton Company; James 
F. Smithwick, Memphis, Tenn. Add 
to these the large number of northern 
representatives of these firms, togeth- 
er with prominent dealers, brokers 
and their representatives and there 
was an aggregation that vied in num- 
bers with the representatives of the 
machinery and supply firms. 

Rufus R. Wilson, former secretary 
of the association and now president 
of the Northwest Metals Company, 
New York, was among those present 
on Wednesday. Mr. Wilson’s com- 
pany has one mine with arsenical 
ores that is doing its part in pro- 
viding arsenic for the calcium ar- 
senate that is in large demand for 
boll weevil poison, thus allowing him 
somewhat indirectly to renew his 
contact with the cotton industry. 

President Amory in his banquet ad- 
dress touched on a subject which has 
often been the target of unfavorable 
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comment when he mentioned that 
textile manufacturers neglect such a 
simple detail as displaying the names 
of their mills. He stated that it was 
usually impossible to identify even the 
largest plants and urged the members 
to put up signs giving the names and 
products of their mills. “Talk up 
your mill in your home town,” he ad- 
vised, 

Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, who spoke 
at the banquet, paid a very high 
tribute to the first George Draper and 
stated that he had heard it rumored 
that the fine qualities which distin- 
guished Mr. Draper had been so 
strong as to ‘be perpetuated in the 
present generation. 

Mr. Lippitt said he understood he 
was to welcome the convention to 
Providence, but the fact that he was 
called upon to deliver this welcome at 
the banquet when the convention was 
nearly at an end reminded him of 
Mark Twain’s famous advice: “If 
you’ve got anything you must do be- 
fore breakfast, be sure you eat your 
breakfast first.” 

The presence of C. E. Hutchison, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, as one of 
the guests of honor and speakers at 
the banquet was an indication of the 
close co-operation and feeling of 
mutual friendship which are being 
developed between the two associa- 
tions. 

The Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce was not only active in the 
entertainment of the guests but in- 
sured ample publicity for the con- 
vention in the local papers. 


‘Albert Greene Duncan took Presi- 
dent Amory’s place as toastmaster in 
the banquet hall when the latter 
went down to preside over the latter 
half of the banquet in the main din- 
ing room. However, Mr. Duncan 
insisted that he was not a substitute 
toastmaster but a joint toastmaster. 


With the exception of the opening 
session, the meetings themselves were 
unusually well attended and lobby 
gatherings were suspended while 
members sat in at the discussions. 

The statement in Secretary Mes- 
erve’s report to the effect that the 
Technical Department of the associa- 
tion had prevented Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials from being made the sole 
sponsor for textile test methods needs 
a little comment. In justice to Com- 
mittee D-13, it should be stated that it 
did not take the initiative in this mat- 
ter but was approached by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee. The committee has been striving 
hard to develop standard test meth- 
ods and standard specifications, and al- 
though its work has been limited thus 
far to a few fabrics, it deserves the 
support of textile manufacturers. Un- 
doubtedly the action of the Technical 
Department of the association was 
wise, but it would be unfortunate if 
those unacquainted with the purposes 
of Committee D-13 should get a wrong 
impression and if any antagonism 
should be developed. The chief dif- 
ficulty the committee has encountered 
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has been the lack of balance in mem- 
bership; too large a proportion of 
those attending the meetings repre- 
sent buyers rather than spinners or 
manufacturers. 

The Grinnell Co., Inc., had a most 
attractively furnished display room on 
the ground floor of the Providence- 
Biltmore Hotel where they had work- 
ing demonstrations of automatic 
sprinklers. Those in charge called 


Chas. M. Holmes, Director, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


particular attention to the new Sim- 
plex high-duty humidifying head de- 
veloped by the American moistening 
Co. The display also included illus- 
trations, diagrams, and complete data 
regarding the various types of drying 
equipment manufactured by the Grin- 
nell Co., Inc. ; 

It was decidedly unfortunate that 
the length of the program forced John 
Calder to curtail his paper on “ Indus- 
trial Relations ” at the Tuesday after- 
noon session. Mr. Calder’s remarks 
on this subject, as contained in his 
prepared address published elsewhere 
in this issue, represent a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject. 

F. K. Smith of the Ipswich Mills, 
who was in attendance at the conven- 
tion, is one of the few ex-Army avia- 
tors who are still flying. He has both 
an airplane and a seaplane and gets a 
great deal of fun out of both after 
the whistle blows. 

One of the chief impressions gained 
at the convention was the large num- 
ber of new faces in evidence. Un- 
doubtedly the fact that the meeting 
was held for the first time in Provi- 
dence had a great deal to do with 
this. The local contingent came out 
strong. 

At both the last two smokers, the 
“ mind-reader ” who entertained the 
guests has refused to predict the 
future trend of cotton prices. The 
next smoker committee will have to 
get a new “ mind-reader.” 


Jo. Newburger, of the Newburger 
Cotton Co., was introduced by Chair- 
man Albert Greene Duncan at the 
Wednesday morning session of the 
convention as a cotton merchant who 
is in the enviable position of having 


been in business for 30 years and yet 
retains the ability to come up North 
and look his customers in the face. 
Chairman Duncan might also have 
referred to Mr. Newburger’s enviable 
reputation as a raconteur; here is 
practical proof in excerpts of his 
response to the chairman’s introduc- 
tion: 

“My friend, Mr. Duncan, has sort 


of underestimated me. I have been 





Andrew S. Webb. Elected Director, Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers 


coming up here for forty-four years. 
This 
reminds me, gentlemen, of an incident 
that occurred down in Yalabusha 
County where I was born, and where 
they use the shotgun as an agricul- 
tural implement. When I first got on 
my feet years ago I used to say 
‘whar’ and ‘thar,’ but since I got edu- 
cated by coming up among you Bos- 
ton and Providence fellows I say 
‘where’ and ‘there’ now. There was 
once a darky came to town and went 
to see a doctor and said to him, ‘I 
want you to come an’ see my boy; 
my boy is mighty sick.’ The doctor 
got on his pony, went out in the coun- 
try and saw the boy and gave him a 
dose of castor oil and said he would 
be all right. Next day the darky 
came to town again and rode up to 
the doctor’s house and said, ‘Doc, de 
boy am all right; how much I owe 
you?’ 

“*T went three miles,’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘three dollars a mile; nine dol- 
lars.’ 

“Then the doctor said to him, ‘Here, 
Bill, I’d like to borrow a yoke of oxen 
from you to pull some logs out of my 
garden. I'll send out and get them 
and take them back.’ 

“All right.’ 

“The next morning the doctor sent 
for the oxen, got the logs and sent 
the oxen home. 


He has got me down too young. 


“Next day Bill got on his little 
pony and rode into town, went to the 
doctor and said, ‘Here, Doc, is your 
bill.’ 

“ ‘How much is my bill?’ 

“ ‘Nine dollars.’ 

“Nine dollars! My God, it isn’t 
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worth nine dollars just for using a 
yoke of oxen a few hours.’ 

““Dat ain’t no wus’n yi 





you done me.’ 

“*Ah, that’s different. That’s on 

account of my superior knowledge as 
a doctor.’ 

“*Yas,’ said the darky, ‘but dat 


bald-faced oxen of mine, he’s no damn 
fool.’ 


Yet get me up here to talk against 
Will Clayton, who is the greatest cot- 
ton man in the world, and Mr. Stone. 
Mr. Stone made some beautiful allu- 
sions that made me really laugh. He 


missed me, 


because my father was a 


slave trader befors ne 


the firm of Forrest Walton & New- 


burger. I came up here with him to 
sell my own cotton. I am ashamed 
to tell you, but I came up here with a 
pistol in my pocket, determined if one 


of these Yankees ever said anything 


to me I was going to shoot him on 
the spot. [I went down to South- 
bridge and met Mr. Chester A. Dres- 
ser, and I want to say in his memory, 
he was one of the grandest men I 
ever saw. He captured me on my 
first trip and made a Republican out 
of me and came near getting run 


out of the State of Missi 


“IT want to close by telling you a 


Sssip 
Ippl 


little story. The chairman jumping 
me up at this hour when I hadn’t 
thought anything about the. subject 
except in a random Wway—oOr aS a nig- 
ger would say ‘a ransom way,’ re- 
minds me of this incident: A fellow 
came into the Grenada Hotel. That is 


the town where I live; it 
London and Paris 


is equal to 


and ali those 


places. We have got as much land 
there though we haven't got the 


houses and people. This fellow stuck 
his head in the hotel and said, ‘I want 
to go to sleep and want you to wake 
me up for the three o'clock train for 
New Orleans.’ 

“*We haven’t got a room in the 
house.’ 

““T just want to sleep for two or 
three hours; can’t you let me stay? 

““Go in there where the nigger 
porter has got some bunks and you 
can sleep there all right.’ 

“The fellow went in and went to 
sleep and while he was there some 
devilish boys blacked him up. Finally 
he woke up and said, ‘Give me a 
lower berth and a ticket to New 
Orleans.’ 

““‘Ton’t don’t sell 
sleeping accommodations to niggers? 

“*My God!’ ‘you 


you know we 
said the fellow, 
woke up the wrong man.’ 





Cotton Buying Discussed 

A delegation of cotton men repre- 
senting the National Cotton Confer- 
formed in March in New 
Orleans has discussing this 
week with representatives of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
mills the of rules for 
the purchase of cotton. The first 
meeting of the conferees was held 
last Friday and Saturday at Charlotte, 
N. C. On Monday, the party met at 
Boston representatives of the New 
England cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Warps, Beams, 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 


Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 


Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 


Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Tinsel and Tinsel Products 


in Thread, Cords and in Novel 
effects. 





A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 
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NEMASKET MILL 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRIRICR S 


FROM SELECTED COTTON 
a 


FOR 
ALL TRADES USING HIGH 
GRADE COTTON YARN IN 
CARDED AND COMBED 
PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN 
SEA ISLAND PERUVIAN 





SINGLE and PLYS 
NUMBERS 10 to 100 


SELLING HOUSE 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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President, WM. M. BUTLER Treasurer, EDW. H. COOK 


Agent, THOS. F. GLENNON 
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tion of early bloomy Ne S 


cotton, together with 
a general organization 
working for the one result 


Quality Through Efficiency 


we are prepared to furnish the 


Trade with the sz" 
uality 


products, feeling confident in the 
satisfactory results to be obtained. ‘ 


We submit ourselves for your 
consideration as 


Spin ners and Doublers of 


COMBED COTTON YARNS 


in all numbers for 


Quissett Mill, New Bedford, Mass, fy Fike: 


WSS)3i a ell 
UALITY 
YARNS 
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Papers and Addresses at N. A.C. M. Convention 


Economic and Technical Subjects Considered at Providence Meeting—Addresses by Authorities on Export Markets, 
Industrial Relations, Cotton Marketing and Technical Subjects—Addresses at Banquet Also 
. Touched Matters Vital to Industry 


IMELY considerations of pos- 
sibilities abroad in the market- 
ing of goods, of the necessity 
for right thinking in industrial 

relations and of the raw material sit- 
uation were the features of the gen- 
eral sessions of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers con- 
vention at Providence this week. 
The display of interest was propor- 
tionate to the vitality in the topics 
selected for discussion, and it is 


worthy of note that the attendance 
marked a new high record. 

The merchandising and economic 
subjects were treated Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning. Wed- 
nesday afternoon carried the technical 
session of the convention. The two 
papers submitted then appear in the 
technical section of this issue. 

The papers prepared for the con- 
vention including two addresses de- 
livered at the banquet follow: 


President’s Annual Address 


By Robert Amory of Amory, Browne & Co., Boston 


7es meeting of The National 
Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers takes place in the midst of 
the greatest cotton manufacturing 
center in this country and the second 
greatest in the world. When Samuel 
Slater started his mill in Pawtucket 
in 1790 little did he know what an 
immense industry was destined to 
spring up in Rhode Island and in the 
neighboring section of Bristol County 
in Massachusetts. 

At this time should we not take 
stock and make sure that the people 
of this section understand the causes 
of their prosperity? Should we not 
watch out to continue its growth? 

Do we all realize what a tremen- 
dous development has taken place? 
Before 1800 all cloth was spun and 
woven in the homes. The early set- 
tlers had very short supplies of cloth- 
ing. It was very expensive and, 
therefore, had to be patched and 
darned and used over and over again. 
To quote from Mr. Meserve’s “ Lo- 
well ” :— 

“The journal of Governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, June, 1643, 
states, ‘All hands not necessarily 
employed on other occasions, as 
women, girls, and boys, shall be and 
hereby are enjoined to spin according 
to their skill and ability.’ ” 


Cotton Mill Prevented Sweat Shop 


The developments of the cotton 
mill in England and in this country 
marked the so-called “ industrial revo- 
lution.” The cotton mill, in fact, led 
the way in the modern method of 
production in factories. If the 
growth of population of this section 
had continued without the factory, 
undoubtedly cities would have sprung 
up in time as in Europe during the 
same period. The home industry of 
spinning and weaving in the farm- 
houses would have been transferred 
to cities. With a constantly increas- 
ing population in cities without fac- 
tories, the goods would really have 
been produced in what we would now 
call sweat shops. The modern cotton 
mill has prevented this development 
of such a sweat shop industry. 


With the improvement of ma- 
chinery, the women, who formerly 
worked at home from dawn to dark 
spinning and weaving by manual 
labor, have gone into the mill to do 
the same work rendered easier by 
machinery. Here in the mill the 
manual labor of the old days, or the 
larger part of it, is performed by 
power and many of the motions for- 
merly made by muscular efforts are 
now made by automatic machines. 
Great cities have sprung up, for 
people seem to prefer to herd together 
rather than live isolated lives. Stop 
and think what these cities would 
have been without the development 
of the factory and machinery; how 
hard the living‘ conditions, how much 
harder than in the warm, ventilated, 
well-lighted, and power-driven mills. 

Some unthinking people claim that 
women should not work in a factory, 
but, before the factory, women and 
children worked like slaves to produce 
the barest, scantiest necessities for the 
family, such as clothing. Now, chil- 
dren do not have to work. The 
women, who work in factories, have 
an infinitely easier task than those 
who tried to accomplish the same 
thing but without fit tools. The de- 
velopment of machinery has made it 
possible to produce many more goods 
with much less work. The worker has 


much more leisure and _ certainly 
many more of the comforts, not to 
say, luxuries, of life. This leisure 


gives the average citizen the spare 
time which has made possible modern 
education, sanitation and the health 
work which have so reduced illness 
and suffering and increased the aver- 
age length and happiness of the 
human life. It is important to realize 
that these things are made possible 
by increased production due to the 
modern factory. It is important to 
see that the leisure time, thus pro- 
vided the worker, is used to advan- 
tage and not wasted. 
Place of Legislation 

Sometimes too much credit is given 
to legislation for these accomplish- 
ments and too little to invention. Be- 


fore the age of invention and ma- 
chinery people could not find time nor 
power to do these things for all their 
efforts were used in producing the 
barest necessities. 

In considering this type of legisla- 
tion it must be fully appreciated that 
different kinds of work produce dif- 
ferent effects on the worker. 
tasks take 
with same 
work 
some 


Some 
others 
Some 
be done by women and 
should not. Of all the tasks 
fitted for women those of spinning, 
weaving, knitting, and sewing are the 
most suitable. It has beer theirs since 
the beginning of the world. 


can 
the 
can 


than 
effort. 


longer 
total 


By their 
nature these tasks are the least 
fatiguing and require the nimble 


fingers and gentle touch of women. 
This opportunity for women should 
not be curtailed. 

Cotton mill working conditions 
have been constantly improved and 
we, as manufacturers, should see that 
work on these lines be kept up. 


Need of Conserving Industry 


lhe New England states depend on 
their textile business, particularly 
cotton, and must work hard to 
keep the industry growing and main- 
tain our place. We must oppose with 
all our power unreasonable and arti- 


we 


ficial handicaps, such as _ undue 
shortening of hours, etc. 
Undue restriction by legislation 


apparently operates to make the work 
more intermittent and handicaps the 
worker even more than the thousands 
of stockholders. Massachusetts in 
the last four months has operated only 
gt per cent. of full capacity while 
every other section of the country 
has been running full time and many 
sections extra shifts. 

Decreasing the hours of operation 
of cotton mills reduces the production 
per operative and, therefore, raises 
the cost of cloth and yarn. The pro- 
duction per hour remains practically 
constant. To quote from the Boston 
News Bureau an article by Harold 
Cliff, secretary of the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, of Old- 
ham, England :— 

“Up to 1919 English mills were re- 
stricted to 55% hours a week. Working 


hours were then fixed at 48 hours a 
week by agreement between the Em- 
ployers’ Association and Operatives’ 


Trade Union. 

“The reduction from 55% to 48 hours 
has reduced production the full amount 
of the 13.51 per cent reduction in hours. 
In fact production has been reduced in 
a greater ratio than the hours, owing 
to the operatives insisting on larger time 
allowances for cleaning, oiling, etc. It 
is also abundantly evident that the re- 
duction in working hours has not had 
the slightest effect in increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the worker 

“T consider that the International La- 


bor Conference held in Washington in 
1919 attempted the right course in regu- 


lating industrial working hours uniform- 





ly in all countries, but I am also of the 
opinion that in the attempt to s« 
the 48-hour week immediately they are 
seeking too big a change at one opera 
tion. The fact that the recommenda- 
tion of the conference has not been 
adopted in all the states has had an un 
settling influence on some of the coun- 
tries which have attempted to keep its 
proposals. I think it is inevitable tha 
expansion in the United States will be 
most rapid in the area permitting longer 
working hours 

‘In my opinion, uniformity in the 
length of the working week throughout 
the world-wide cotton textile industry 
is greatly to be desired and ought to be 
maintained. But does the economic po 
sition of Europe justify such a drasti 


reduction as has taken place? The dis- 
sipation by the war of a fabulous 
amount of wealth has rendered the 
world poorer. The restoration of that 
wealth is greatly retarded in lessening 
the hours of production. The costs of 
pro luction have been enhanced at a time 
when people are less able to bear the 


burden.” 

In regard to cotton mills no reliable 
facts have ever been presented on t 
other to uphold the incorrect 
statement often made that production 
per hour increases through shorten- 
mg the hours. 


side 


More Publicity Desirable 


Do the citizens of and 
cities know enough about their local 
mills? Most of the mills are owned 
by thousands upon thousands of small 
stockholders. Many of these live in 
the shadow of the mill for- 
mer operatives or children of opera- 
Many oi them today’s 
operatives. This is not a boom busi- 
‘ness nor is cotton manufacturing any 
mushroom growth. It 
here quietly through hard work and 
thrift. The mills so 
quietly that sometimes even the com- 
munity around them does not appreci- 


our towns 


and are 


tives. are 


has grown 


have grown 


ate their size and importance. Most 
of the mills do not even have signs 
telling their names or products. In 
fact, even walking close to a great 
mill, the only way of knowing its 
name is by the signature on a “ No 
Trespassing ” sign. As managers of 
these mills, it is time this state of 
affairs was corrected. Put signs on 
your mills and tell the world, and 
espe cially your own community, what 
products you make. Take your citi- 
zens and your chambers of commerce 
through your mills sometime Talk 
up your mill in your home towns. 
[he luxury of today becomes the 
necessity of tomorrow, and produc- 
tion must keep on increasing. This is 


a huge country and its capacity to 
consume goods of all kinds is greater 


Legisla- 
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than any of us can imagine. 
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effects. 
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Papers and Addresses at N. A.C. M. Convention 


fconomic and Technical Subjects Considered at Providence Meeting—Addresses by Authorities on Export Markets, 
Industrial Relations, Cotton Marketing and Technical Subjects—Addresses at Banquet Also 
Touched Matters Vital to Industry 


r IMELY considerations of pos- 
sibilities abroad in the market- 
ing of goods, of the necessity 
for right thinking in industrial 

relations and of the raw material sit- 

uation were the features of the gen- 
eral sessions of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manutacturers con- 
vention at Providence this week. 

The display of interest was propor- 

tionate to the vitality in the topics 

sel cted for 


discussion, and it is 





worthy of note that the attendance 
marked a new high record. 

The merchandising and economic 
subjects were treated Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning. Wed 
uesday afternoon carried the technical 
session of the convention. The twe 
papers submitted then appear in the 
technical section of this issue. 

The papers prepared for the con 
vention including two addresses de 
livered at the banquet follow: 


President’s Annual Address 


By Robert Amory of Amory, Browne & Co., Boston 


_ meeting of The National 
Association of Cotton -Manu- 
facturers takes place in the midst of 
the greatest cotton manufacturing 
center in this country and the second 
greatest in the world. When Samuel 
Slater started his mill in Pawtucket 
in 1790 little did he know what an 
industry was destined to 
spring up in Rhode Island and in the 
neighboring section of Bristol County 
in Massachusetts. 

\t this time should we not take 
stock and make sure that the people 
of this section understand the causes 
of their prosperity ? 


immense 


Should we not 
watch out to continue its growth? 

Do we all realize what a tremen- 
dous development has taken place? 
Before 1800 all cloth was spun and 
woven in the homes. The early set- 
tlers had very short supplies of cloth- 
ng It was very expensive and, 

refore, had to be patched and 
darned and used over and over again. 
lo quote from Mr. Meserve’s “ Lo- 


WV 
W¢ 


lhe journal of Governor Win- 
p of Massachusetts, June, 1643, 
‘All hands not 
employed on other occasions, as 
women, girls, and boys, shall be and 
hereby are enjoined to spin according 
to their skill and ability.’ ”’ 
Cotton Mill Prevented Sweat Shop 
[he developments of the cotton 
mill in England and in this country 
marked the so-called * industrial revo- 
The cotton mill, in fact, led 
the way in the modern method of 
Production in factories. If the 
growth of population of this section 
had continued without the factory, 
ihtedly cities would have sprung 
time as in Europe during the 
ime period. The home industry of 
spinning and weaving in the farm- 
would have been transferred 
)ciiies. With a constantly increas- 
Ing population in cities without fac- 
the goods would really have 
roduced in what we would now 
call sweat shops. The modern cotton 
as prevented this development 
h a sweat shop industry. 


thr: 


States 


necessarily 


With the improvement of ma 
chinery, the women, who formerly 
worked at home from dawn to dark 
spinning and weaving by manual 
labor, have gone into the mill to do 
the same work rendered easier by 
machinery. Here in the mill the 
manual labor of the old days, or the 
larger part of it, is performed by 
power and many of the motions for 
merly made by muscular efforts ar 
now made by automatic 
Great cities have sprung up, for 
people seem to prefer to herd together 
rather than live isolated lives. 
and think what these cities would 
have been without the development 
of the factory and machinery; how 
hard the living conditions, how much 
harder than in the warm, ventilated, 
well-lighted, and power-driven mills 

Some unthinking people claim that 
women should not work in 
but, before the factory, women and 
children worked like slaves to produc: 
the barest, scantiest necessities for thi 
family, such as clothing. Now, chil 
dren do not work. The 
women, who work in factories, hav 
an infinitely easier task than thos: 
who tried to accomplish the same 
thing but without fit tools. The de 
velopment of machinery has made it 
possible to produce many more goods 
with much less work. 


machines 


Stop 


a factory. 


hav e to 


The worker has 


much more leisure and_ certainly 
many more of the comforts, not to 
say, luxuries, of life. This leisure 
gives the average citizen the spare 
time which has made possible modern 
education, sanitation and the health 
work which have so reduced illness 


and suffering and increased the aver- 
length and happiness of the 
human life. It is important to realize 
that these things are made possible 
by increased production due to the 
modern factory. 
see that the leisure time, 
vided the worker, is used to advan 
tage and not wasted. 


age 


It is important to 
thus 


pro- 


Place of Legislation 
Sometimes too much credit is given 
to legislation for these accomplish- 
ments and too little to invention. Be 


fore the invention and ma- 
chinery people could not find time nor 
power to do these things for all their 


efforts 


age of 


were used in producing the 
barest necessities. 

In considering this type of legisla- 
tion it must be fully appreciated that 
different kinds of work produce dif- 


ferent effects on the 


worker. Some 
tasks can take longer than others 
with the same total effort. Some 
work can be done by women and 
some should not. Of all the tasks 


fitted for women those of spinning, 
weaving, knitting, and sewing are the 
most suitable. It has beer theirs since 
the beginning of the world. By their 


nature these tasks are the least 
fatiguing and require the nimble 


fingers and gentle touch of women. 
[his opportunity for women should 
not be curtailed. 

Cotton mill -working conditions 
have been constantly improved and 
we, as manufacturers, should see that 
work on these lines be kept up 


Need of Conserving Industry 


lhe New England states depend on 


their textile business, particularly 
work hard to 


keep the industry growing and main- 


cotton, and we 


must 
tain our place. We must oppose with 
all our power unreasonable and arti 


ficial undue 


handicaps, such as 
shortening of hours, ete 

Undue legislation 

. ] . 1 . 

ipparently operates to make the work 


more 


restriction by 


intermittent and handicaps the 


than the 


worker even mori thousands 


ot stockholders. 
the last four months has operate d only 
cent. of full 
other 


Massachusetts in 


Ql per capacity while 


every section of the country 
has been running full time and many 
sections extra shifts 

Decreasing the hours of operation 
of cotton mills reduces the production 
per operative and, therefore, 
the cost of cloth and yarn. Che pro 
duction per hour remains practically 
constant. from the Boston 
News article by Harold 
Cliff, secretary of the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, of Old 
ham, England: 


Taises 


To quote 
Bureau an 


“Up to 1919 English mills were re 
stricted to 5514 hours a week. Working 
hours were then fixed at 48 hours a 
week by agreement between the Em 


ployers’ Association and 
Union 


reduction from 55! 


Operatives’ 
Trade 

* The > to 48 hours 
has reduced production the full amount 

f the 13.51 per cent reduction in hours. 
In fact production has 
ratio 


reduced in 
than the hours, owing 
the operatives insisting on larger tim« 


been 
1 greater 
{ 


illowances for cleaning, oiling, et It 
that the re 
hours has not had 
the slightest effect in increasing the pro 
ductive capacity of the 

‘T consider that the 


s also abundantly evident 


duction in working 
worker 
International La- 


bor Conference held in Washington in 
1919 attempted the right course in regu- 
lating industrial working hours uniform- 
ly in all countries, but I am also of the 
opinion that in the attempt to secure 
the 48-hour week immediately they are 
seeking too big a change at one opera 
tion. The fact that the recommenda 
tion of the conference has not been 
adopted in all the states has had an un- 
settling influence on some of the coun 
tries which have attempted to keep its 
proposals. I think it is inevitable that 
expansion in the United States will be 
most rapid in the area permitting longer 
working hours 

‘In my opinion, uniformity in the 
length of the working week throughout 
the world-wide cotton industry 
is greatly to be 


textile 
desired and ought to be 


maintained. But does the economic px 


sition of Europe justify such a drasti 
reduction as has taken place The dis- 
sipation by the war of a fabulous 
amount of wealth has rendered the 
world poorer. The restoration of that 


retarded in 
production Che 
production have 
when people are 


wealth is greatly 


lessening 
the hours of costs 
been enhanced at a time 
less able to bear the 
burden.” 

In regard to cotton mills no reliable 


facts have ever been presente d on the 
uphold the incorrect 
statement often made that production 
per hour 


other side to 


increases through shorten 
ing the hours 


More Publicity Desirable 


lo the citizens of our towns and 
cities know enough about their local 
mills? Most of the 
by thousands upon thousands of small 


stockholders. 


the shadow of the mill and ar 


mills are owned 


Many of these live in 
for- 
mer operatives or children of opera- 
Many of them are 


tives. today’s 


operatives. This is not a boom busi- 
ness nor is cotton manufacturing any 
mushroom growth. It grown 
here quietly through hard work and 
thrift. The mills grown so 


quietly that sometimes even the com- 


has 
have 
munity around them does not appreci- 


Most 
of the mills do not even have signs 


ate their size and importance. 


telling their names or products. In 
fact, even walking close to a 
mill, the only 


great 
way of knowing its 
name is by the signature on a “No 
lrespassing ” sign. As managers of 
state of 
affairs was corrected. Put signs on 
mills and tell the world, and 
especially your own community, what 


products you make. 


mills, it is this 


these 


time<¢ 
your 


Take your citi- 
zens and your chambers of commerce 
Talk 
up your mill in your home towns. 


‘| he 


necessity of tomorrow, and produc- 


through your mills sometime 
luxury of today becomes the 
tion must keep on increasing. This is 


a huge country and its capacity to 
consume goods of all kinds is greater 


than any of us can imagine. Legisla- 
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tion cannot of itself raise the stand- 
| of living. Legislation can prop- 
y only follow the development of 
ention and productive machinery. 
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The modern factory or cotton mill 
is one of the builders of our civiliza 
tion. It is an asset and a source of 
pride to its community. 


Brazil—The Promising Land 


By lV. Irving Bullard, 


lreasurer National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 


Vice-President 


Merchants National Bank of Boston; Vice-President and General Manager 


The E 


American Textile Industry at the 


H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn. 
International 


Official Delegate representing 


Cotton Conterence at 


Rio de Janeiro, October, 1922. 


HERE will the world turn to 
avoid a cotton famine? Is not 
one answer, Brazil? No other 
candidate, all the sources 
sought by the cotton spinning coun- 
ies of the world, with great effort 
little result to date, can rival the 
possibilities I have seen in our South 
\merican neighbor. 


among 


Brazil is frequently and 
termed a “ promising” land. 
vast and sure promise of 
waiting only development. 
Capital and population will gradually 

nd thereto. Experience and the 

lage of outside capital and ad- 
-especially American — should 
gradually aid in the way of executive 


truly 
There 
is the 


nature, 


tute 


ction of finance and_ business. 
e rich and real promise of the land 
itself stays assured; and undoubtedly 


ts greatest meaning, for the world as 
as for Brazil, 1s in cotton. 
Sources of Supply Less 

Conditions and tendencies the world 
round, but particularly in the lead- 
ing nations that raise or spin cotton, 
point irresistibly to that conclusion. 
In an era when the world need of 
cotton continues steadily to expand, 
and when the uses of cotton keep on 
multiplying, the old sources of supply 
are shrinking. The United States, 
under the yet unconquered sway of 
boll weevil, appears to have 
entered upon a period of short crops. 
The past few years have seen large 
fluctuations in the Egyptian crop, 
with a general trend toward smaller 
total production and lower yield per 
acre. India seems unable to improve 


the 





Prey 


iring Virgin Soil for Cotton, State 
of Maranhso 


tity, and more especially in 
f output. Efforts to raise 
elsewhere in the British Em- 
e as yet had but trifling re- 
\nd the pressure converges 
staple cotton such as Brazil 
roduce economically. 


~ 


‘il and Climate as Factors 
is where Brazil enters the pic- 
ith a double role to play. Na- 
s given to Brazil the proved 
Capac'i'y to produce great crops of 


high grade cotton and more than 75, 
000,000 of uncultivated 
adapted for cotton. Both soil and cli- 
mate insure guccess. In Brazil 
the what should 
prove a large textile industry, to ab 
sorb a part of the yield of the vast 
fields available. 

In a double 


acres land 


also 


are beginnings of 


sense this has a futurt 
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-which in coming years is apt to be Egypt or Arizona. The yield per 


stimulated by our own change of im- acre, under careless methods, is great- 
migration policy—should quickly ex 


er than can be claimed for any other 
pand the population. 


\nd the area 


Development of country. 


: 


vailable tor 
the country’s rich resources by influx 


of capital and population should meet 
the other great need—the raising oi 
wage and living standards. Already 
the efforts of both the government 
and industrial interests, ‘especially 
textile, are beginning to reduce th 
So per cent of illiteracy. 

Cotton is actually 
Brazil—found 
mountains. 


indigenous to 

growing wild on the 
Our Civil War spurred 
Brazil into exporting nearly 400,000 
bales. But it lapsed back into rubber | 
and coffee; and in recent years, ina | 
time when export increase was Bra 
zil’s great need, the country suffered 
from this dependence on only two sta 
the 


primacy in ru 











Field of Upland Cotton, State of Parahyba 


significance for our American textile 
industry. It means another source 
of raw cotton supply, not rivaling but 
supplementing our own South. It 
means also a large potential market 
for textile machinery and supplies 
manufactured in the United States. 
To outline these dual opportunities, 
as they appeared to me on a recent 
survey of conditions in Brazil, is my 
aim today. 


Extent and Needs of Brazil 

There is much 
Brazil—as a purely tropical land given 
mainly to raising rubber and coffee. 
The jungle fringe is only along the 
northern coast. Most of Brazil, 
which in its area is almost as large as 
the United States minus Alaska, is a 
plateau from 1,500 to 3,000 feet high, 
stretching southward almost 34 de- 
from near the equator. The 
Republic has more than 15,000 miles 
of railroad and more navigable rivers 
than any other country. More than 
10,000 miles of waterways are open to 
river steamers and ocean-going ves 
sels and 20,000 miles additional which 
are navigable for light-draft and flat 
bottom boats. 

Brazil’s great need—beside capital 
—is population. With slightly less 
than 30,000,000 people, there are not 
quite ten inhabitants per square mile. 
But native fecundity and immigration 


misconception of 


grees 


' 


\\. Irving Bullard, Treasurer, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Who Spoke on “ Brazil” 


ples. It has lost | 





cotton 1s greater than that 


cotton belt. 


Brazil is now raising about 600,01 
bales of cotton a vear, 


t} 


when 
of world need and 
it might well be raising tenfold 
\lreadvy, 


of culti 


e stimulus 
that 
slack tech 


total. under a 


nique vation, more than 

quarter of the crop averages 1% inch 
or better staple. The average produc 
tion is about 200 pounds per acre from 
and double this 


poundage from annual plantings, with 


. ey 
perennial  cott 


on 





many instances of much higher yield 
under anything like careful cultiva 

ber; and it has profited less lately ie, ; : p 
from coffee. Meanwhile its cotton srazil, however, is waking up to 
possibilities lay neglected. eR eer see Semen I'wo ~T 
: vevs of the entire field by British 
Brazil’s cotton department in the officials of the International Cotton 
agricultural ministry is but three [ederatiop, and the holding of the 

vears old. Its cotton is excellent in 

quality in spite of an almost appalling 7 a aa 


ignorance of the planters—as to seed, 
cultivation, qualities, etc. As yet there 
has been little organized effort to im 


prove tillage or ginning or marketing. 


Lack of Education 


Sowing and picking and handling 


are alike primitive and careless. Many 
planters, with whom cotton is but a 
side issue, seem not to know that 


length or texture are market or price 
factors. Much of the cotton in Brazil 
is sold locally at 
regardless of 





a uniform price, quite 
quality. 
discriminate mixing of 
much 
in grading and baling. Brazil, some 
what like India, has paid little heed 
to separation of staples, to sorting the 
long staples from the short, the high 
grades from the low. 


Experimental Field of American Up- 
land Cotton Near Sao Paulo 


There is in 
There 


carelessness 


seed. 


has been quite as International ( 


otton Conterence at 
Rio de Janeiro in connection with the 
h | had 
\meri- 


industry, have accelerated 


Centennial Exposition, at whi 


the honor of representing the 
can textile 
that awakening. The present govern- 
minister of 

pre sided over the Cotton Conference, 
entry of ind chancellor of the exche 
narkets and probably have cost Bra- quer as well as the President, is keen- 
zil much needed millions, the fact is 
that the better product of Brazil will 


Yet, in spite of all these obvious whose 


drawbacks, 


ment, agriculture 


which have retarded the 


3razilian cotton into world whose 


ly interested in cotton, has determined 
to do all it can to aid in the segrega 


even today rank well up with that of tion and improvement of seed and the 
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bet.erment of ginning and grading. 
T President in his first official 
speech expressed the purpose of mak- 
otton rank with coffee as a prod- 
uct of Brazil. 

consequence of such stimulus, 
as well as that of the world market 
situation in cotton, the present grow- 
ing crop in Brazil will probably set a 
new record. In Sao Paulo, one of the 
three northwestern states most suit- 
able for cotton raising, the yield is 
expected to be three times as large 
as last year’s. The crop in other 
northern states will also surpass for- 








Perennial Cotton, Wild 


mer figures. Today more Brazilian 
than Indian cotton is going to Lan- 
cashire. 

Improved Methods Adopted 

In large part this progress is due 
to adoption of better methods. 
Paulo has copied the organization of 
Liverpool and has hired a Liverpool 
grader. The cotton states are picking 
and handling cotton in more modern 
And, what is most needed, 
secd tarms are being established in 
the cotton states of Brazil. 

Good, select seed is probably the 
main need. In such experimentation 
and betterment work the federal and 
state governments of Brazil can and 
eem disposed to aid materially. 
jkewise they can and doubtless will 
the establishment of modern 
ginning plants. Today there are no 
roller gins in Brazil, and most of the 
old-fashioned gin saws have not been 
sharpened for years in the average 
Brazilian gin. After a few years of 
government encouragement it is likely 
that private enterprise will provide 


Sao 


WaVvs. 


S 
T 
i 


aid in 


modern ginning and oil plants. 
PI selection, through the agency 
oi seed farms and specialists sent out 


the government, is Brazil’s first 
ed, to take advantage of its magnifi- 
tural opportunities. Clean in- 
‘tead of careless picking and grading 
ome next. The differential between 
he price of clean cotton and of dirty 

tton has sometimes ranged up to 
100 percent in the world’s markets. 

saw gin, unsuited at its best 
- staples—and rendered vastly 
Ss efficient in Brazil by unsharpened 
‘lades—should be supplanted by the 


> 


toler gin, 
“iven a few relatively simple re- 
tms of process, there is no reason 


zil should not soon contrib- 
>a million, then five or more mil- 
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lion, bales of high grade cotton to the 
world’s markets. So far it has been 
little hurt by insect pests. It has the 
pink boll weevil from Egypt. But 
fumigation, netting of the butterflies 
and particularly the spreading of the 
seed in the sun seem to minimize the 
harmful effects. Paris green appears 
to take care of the cotton worm. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

These considerations appealed 
strongly to the International Cotton 
Conference in Rio last October. After 
recording its firm opinion that Brazil 
“should prepare itself to take posi- 
tion in the great buying markets of 
the world, becoming their constant 
and regular supplier,” the Conference 
outlined several for im 
provement of brief, 
these included: 

Intensified study of cotton culture 
in agricultural and other 
teaching establishments of elemen- 
tary, intermediate and higher grades. 

Experimental and demonstration 
establishments, especially with view 
to improving local Brazilian varieties 
of cotton. 

A seed farm for every zone in each 
cotton state, farmers buying the seed 
and agreeing to plant none other. 

Fibre of American 
1 3/16 inches—he increasingly grown, 
with no detriment to production of 
longer staples. 

Use of modern implements, the 
states to learn by experiment which 
are most suitable, and to provide fa- 
cilities for purchase. 

Federal government and states to 
determine which fertilizers are best 
adapted, control the trade in fertiliz- 
ers and aid in purchasing. 


suggestions 


methods. In 


sche 0ls 


type—I% to 


In the more southern regions, like 
Sao Paulo, somewhat lower tempera- 
tures prevent raising the long staple, 
slower growing, often perennial, vari- 
eties of the northeasterly inland re- 
The chief product is American 
Upland of an inch or slightly longer 
staple. Some of the yields in that 
state are remarkable, ranging up to 
500 and even 800 pounds of lint per 
Some fields in Brazil 
grown cotton for I5 to 20 consecutive 
In the hotter northern regions 


gions, 


acre. have 
years. 
are raised several longer staple varie- 
ties of exceptional character—the Se- 
Che Serido 
per cent larger per acre 
than in Egypt, with the plants lasting 
as much as 15 years instead of annual 
and with much 

for cultivation or irrigation. 


rido, Moco, Riqueza, ete. 
yields run 25 


replanting, less need 

In sev- 
eral districts of Brazil extensive irri- 
gation works are now under way. 

In the great state of Sao Paulo the 
annual “ American Upland” type 
rapidly reaches maturity, with only 
three months usually required from 
planting to picking and in some cases 
even this period reported cut in half. 

Expansion of Mill Industry 

So far the Brazilian cotton crop 
has been practically absorbed by the 
native textile industry. The day is 
when there will or 
should be a large exportable surplus 
for American and European mills. 
But also, with the large South Amer- 
ican textile needs, there should be a 
considerable expansion of this Brazil- 
ian mill enterprise and a decided rise 
in its technical skill. 

Today there are in Brazil about 250 
cotton mills, with 350,000,000 milreis 
($40,000,000 at today’s value of the 


near, of course, 





A Brazilian Sea Island Cotton Field 


Instead of careless picking and 
storing, resulting in less than the best 
prices in world markets, means should 
be taken to 
value to growers of clean cotton. 
\dvantages of cotton culture should 


insure commensurate 


be used as a means of attracting im 
migrants. 

In the cotton area of Brazil there 
are but two seasons—dry or summer 
and rainy or winter—the latter run- 
ning from January to July. 
planted at beginning of winter gets 
abundant moisture, finishing its 
growth as the rains end. Then the 
hot sun vivifies the plant. This hot 
and damp climate, plus richness of 
soil, affords excellent growing condi- 


( otton 


tions. 


milreis) capital, an annual product of 


450,000,0C0 miulreis, about 1,650,006 


spindle s, 60,000 looms and 75,000 op 
eratives. As in the raising, so also 
in the spinning, of cotton three of the 
17 States lead. 


As in South, these 
zilian mills, which vary widely in ef- 


our own Bra 
ficiency of equipment today, are grad- 
The 


most of them have still a great deal to 


ually improving their technique. 


learn, the average of efficiency being 
decidedly low. One very obvious fact 
to any visitor is the use of cotton sta- 
ples entirely too good for the quality 
For exam 
Brazilian mills have been turning 


of cotton goods produced. 
ple, 
out number 18s yarn where German 
mills from the same staple are accus- 


123 


tomed to produce about 32s yarn. 

In the immediate present the Bra- 
zilian mills are enjoying a considera- 
ble prosperity not only on account of 
textile conditions but because of the 
rate of exchange, which has enabled 
them to produce at a cost cheaper than 
the import price level on foreign 
goods, in addition to which has been 
the effect of relatively high Brazilian 
tariff duties on textiles. Thus the 


Brazilian mills are not only control- 
ing the home market but exporting in 
volume 
American countries. 


considerable to other South 





Perennial Cotton, Pruned and Cultivated 

The American visitor to the aver- 
age Brazilian mill is impressed with 
the large number of “ hands.” Cheap 
and relatively unskilled labor is the 
reason. Taking not one of the less 
but one of the more skillfully operated 





Operatives in Different De- 
partments of Cruzeiro Mill 


DGGE vccscwsceceweesceswseneaue 18 
Stores (for the Company)....... 19 
Blowing Room (1 Bale Opener, 2 
Pickers, 3 Intermediates, 3 
PUIMINNOES) cc cccvccvccsvscoucen« 25 
Cards (Seventy-two) ..... 20 
Combers (Thirty-two) ......... 22 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, 
Roving and Fine Roving 
Frames eateredeveunduaenudes 77 
Buinming (466,060) c.cccccectsess 312 
Doubling and Twisting......... 95 
Winding and Warping.......... 75 
| eee 77 
Slashing (Four) and Drawing-in 
CR UMIUG?. Savcecsanceorevanceus 57 
Looms (987) ORT eC 495 
Bleaching and Dyeing (36 jig- 
gers) Cis DERAET REDE E ARES 124 
Yarn Dyeing and Mercerizing 
(Three) tayo ak bos ate as ae 25 
Cloth Mercerizing (Four) ai 26 
Pee APIO. iséccacnenectunn 78 
Finishing (Five) . anwar ni 51 
Raising (27 Flannette) 52 
Warehouse seeenen des a 180 
Mechanic’s Shop .... eee 202 
Boilers wee wees: e awa ak ee 4 
Carpenter's Shop . ieacase 78 
Transport er aa 40 
Employment Dept. ........... 4 
Building Mdidacttihwent@awds 120 
Pharmacy wetard 4 oes ‘ 3 
School ....-<-. ° 11 
Retail Sale Room Fy 10 
Embroidery Mill (Four ma- 
ee ee re ea 34 
DORE Gig edicer ennesnceeenes 2,334 
—————S—S[ 
mills, | found that a plant with 72 


cards, 32 combers, 40,000 spindles and 
about 1,000 looms, with a small dye- 
ing and finishing plant—a combina- 
tion frequent in Brazil, where there 
is less subdivision than in New Eng- 
land no fewer 
than 2,400 operatives, or about four 
times as many as would be employed 
in a mill of the same size in New 
England. 
Problem of Labor 
\ converse of this is the low wage 


or Lancashire—had 
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toward the practical and artistic color 
treatment of Fine Fabrics has been the 
life work of this—a pioneer organization. 





Through intimate contact with intricate 
dyeing problems confronting us daily, it 
has been possible to serre with distinction 
the textile producer whose dyehouse 


facilities are limited to a conservative 








range. 














U.P.D.W. color applications and finish- 
ing operations concentrate wholly on 
fabrics in the piece—are characterized 
by consistently excellent) handling in 
every particular. 


United Piece Dye Works 
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ite and the degree of child labor. | 
w many child workers who looked 
over nine or ten years, paid nine 
eleven cents a day. Experienced 

rders and combers got 55 to 75 

nts a day, with the weavers averag- 

x about 65 cents, running two looms 

h. These figures, of course, are 
based upon the present depreciated 11 
cont value for the milreis—a by-prod- 
uct of the country’s fiscal embarrass- 
ments—and do not fully reflect the in- 
ternal purchasing power of the cur- 

icy; but they suggest the relatively 
low scale of wage standards. For Bra- 
ilian statesmen one of the questions 
of the future will be the choice be- 

veen raising cotton for export or 
fostering textile mill development. 

\t the Cruziero Mill I saw yarns 
being spun from No. 4 to No. 120 and 
fabrics ranging from turkish towels, 
suitings and osnaburgs to the finest 
voiles and muslins. In the opening 
room I saw extra long staple Sea Is- 
land cotton with at least 40 per cent 
seed and leaf waste and the fibre so 
irregular that you could pull a staple 
with a range of one-half of an inch. 

During my visit the machine shop 
had just finished assembling a com- 
plete spinning frame—homemade. 
Patterns were also being made to 
build looms and finishing machines. 

With the assured growth of the 
country, and of all South America, 
the immediate market for the product 
should greatly increase, and an influx 
of foreign capital into textile enter- 
prise would be a logical development. 
Under the exchange and tariff condi- 
tions prevailing, only the very finest 
cotton goods, not locally produced, 
can make their way into Brazil, which 
was a considerable customer of 
Lancashire. 

lust as in the cultivation of the raw 
cotton, so also in the equipment and 
operation of its mills, Brazil must 
modernize its methods. A few of the 
lls are admirably designed and con- 

in fine machinery, but the average 
is low; and there are many pieces of 
machinery anywhere from 30 to even 
50 years old. The spindles are almost 

rely of the ring variety. The per- 
tage of waste is higher than need 
0 per cent to 15 per cent or even 





once 





n under these handicaps the 

ts of Brazilian cotton mills aver 

ge high. Dividends of 12 to 150 per 

ive been common the past few 

ind in recent months the aver 

inderstood to have been around 

cent. In the Federal state of 

48-hour legalized, 

1 the interior the mills operate 
’ hours weekly. 

such profitable returns on in- 

‘apital and such prospects in 

of cotton supply, costs and 


week is 


s, there is bound to be an act- 
re in the matter of expanding 
roving the mechanical equip- 
the mills. And here there 
ly exists a notable opportu 
New England enterprise and 


lithe American Machinery 
to the Brazilian industry has 
vholly depended upon England 
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for mill machinery and supplies, with 
a little buying from Switzerland. | 
saw but a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of American machinery in the mills 
1 visited. Brazil has apparently been 
an unknown land to the makers of 
American textile machinery. Yet 
there is every reason for, and prac- 
tically none against, the winning of 
this lucrative trade opportunity by the 


it on a more or less permanent basis 
for a while, and find that such an ex- 
hibit suits us better than if 
to have a temporary 
Exposition. 

“The cotton mills are enjoying a 
prosperous period at present on ac- 
count of the high rate of exchange, 
which enables them to manufacture 
cheaper than foreign goods can be im- 


we 
exhibit at 


were 
the 





Ring Frames Made by American Fabraik Co., Rio Janeiro, 1922. 


Extra Long 


English Type 


mill machinery concerns of New Ing- 
land. 

It will require, of course, some rea 
sonably earnest and intelligent atten 
tion to cultivating the possibilities Oo! 
this great latent market. It 
essential, for example, for such houses 
to send down their own representa 
tives, well instructed and equipped in 
the ways of doing business in Brazil, 
instead of entrusting the whole mat- 
ter to native commission houses—a 
procedure seldom productive or profit- 
able. It will mean keeping in close 
and continuous touch with conditions 
and prospects in Brazil. But the 
effort will not be difficult; and as a 
few very recent tentative inquiries 
have proved, it will be richly re 
warded. 

A Bostonian now living in Rio, and 
representing a large New England 
textile machinery concern, writes me 
recently as follows: 


will be 


“We have a private exhibition of 
our machines in Rio and we shall keep 


Also the high tariff duties 
on textiles insure them a safe market 
at home, and as you know they are ex 
porting a great deal of their goods to 
the other South countries. 

“Without doubt Brazil has a great 
future in the cotton industry, and they 
are gradually improving the quality 
of their goods every day, but still the 
majority of the mill people down here 
have a lot to learn, and the mills are 
operated on a low eff 


ported, 


\merican 


very rate of 
ciency. 

“As you know there is practically 
no American textile machinery in this 
country, and there never will be until 
the American textile machinery man 
ufacturers send their own representa 
tives down here, as working through 
commission more harm 
than good, unless the company’s rep- 


houses does 


resentative is on the job. We have 
found this out the past few years 
“The trouble is that American 


manufacturers do not understand this 


market, and are not willing to spend 








Brazilian Long Staple 


Market in Pernambuco Section 


the time to find out why they do not 
do business, although this does not 
apply to all American manufacturers, 
as those who have gotten in are here 
to stay. 

‘l have covered practically the 
whole of Brazil where there tex- 
tile mills, and know conditions fairly 
well, but it takes a great deal longer 
time than | have been here to really 
be in a position to state absolute facts 


on anything.” 


are 


It does not an economic 
great mutual flow 
Brazil and New 


l-ngland, comprising raw cotton bound 


require 
seer to forecast a 
of trade between 
in this direction and a wide variety ot 
\lready 
the shipping facilities exist in abund- 
ance, and under the stimulus of 
trade, would 
bly be greatly increased. 


mill equipment bound south, 


such 
expansion unquestiona- 

Four ves- 
sels a month are now plying between 
Brazilian ports and Boston, three reg- 
ular lines and one tramp, with every 
prospect ot the 
International Freighting Corporation 
which operates steamers of the United 
States Shipping Board. 


increased service by 


In most cases 
a portion of the cargo is discharged 
here and the balance at the terminal 
port, 1. e.. New York. 
considerable margin the nearest major 
Atlantic port to Rio. 


Boston is by a 


This geographical situation is sym- 
bolic of the general commercial sit- 
uation between ourselves and Brazil. 
Before and during and since the war 
it has been universally recognized that 
Brazilian-American affiliations were 
close and cordial; and it would be the 
most natural and logical development 
for trade ties also to become numer- 
ous and intimate. 


foward England there is a notice- 
able lack of such cordiality of feeling 
in Brazil. The preference, both in 
sentiment and in actual tariff rates, 
is for the United States. In fact, the 
tariff preference recently given the 
United States by Brazil averaging 20 
per cent has slightly strained diplo- 
matic relations between England and 
Brazil. 
Brazil must 


Primarily and 


grow rich as an agricultural country. 


remain 


Besides its former staples, coffee and 
rubber, it offers magnificent opportu- 
nities in the 


raising of cattle. An 


official of one of the largest banks in 


Rio offered me 1,280,000 acres, di- 
vided by a navigable river, with more 
than 10,000 wild cattle and three 
tribes of Indians thrown in, for 11 


cents an acre. Only a few miles from 


the coast the daily wage averaged last 


fall only 


a milreis a dav, or about I! 


cents. 
Such conditions are symptomatic 
of a virgin country, financially some- 


what deranged, but before which wait 


tremendous opportunities when sys- 
tematic and intelligent development 
ae And the 
both be- 
its own natural gifts and the 
Ag- 


- then 


of itS resources arrives. 


greatest destiny of Brazil, 
cause of 
needs of the world, is in cotton. 
riculture must be developed first 


industry and trade. And there is no 
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Works: Lawrence, Mass. 
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rid neighbor, whether we look at 
ography or trade currents or mutual 
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needs, that is or should be so close to 


Brazil as New England. 


World Markets 


By John S. Lawrence of Lawrence & Co., Boston, Mass. 


"THE history ot Europe for over 
two thousand years is a series of 
irs and invasions of greater or less 
portance, and each has left its mark 

m history through the mingling of 
trange peoples, the enactment and ac- 
-eptance of laws, customs, etc.; but 
the problems confronting Europe and 
he world arising from the great war 
ire particularly interesting and un- 

sual because this last is the first war 
since the coming of centralized indus- 
trial production and easy cheap trans- 
portation upon which the general eco- 

ic life not only of Europe but of 
world has become thoroughly de- 
pe ndent 

In previous great wars or invasions 

tres of population were generally 
self-supporting, their food supply was 
rawn from the area of a day’s trip 

beasts of burden or by ship, and 
the excess of production in centers of 
population was equally easily dis- 
tributed; but during the past one hun- 
dred years has come that marvelous 
industrial development through the 
ise of power, the factory system, 
transportation and the great growth 
f cities. To return to conditions of 
me hundred years ago is possible, but 
only through depopulation of indus- 
trial areas. 

The collapse of Russia brought 
about the depopulation of cities, and 
misery in the centralized areas, but 
those living in the country, I am told, 
were never happier. Vienna is in the 
process of depopulation. As the cap- 
ital of Austria it could support 
2,000,000 of people, but at present 
probably not over 500,000. The Aus- 
trian farmer is quite happy. The 
urban dweller is starving. The Turk 
never developed great industrial areas 
ind has consequently been little eco- 
nomically injured by the war. France, 
hough bitterly destroyed in the war 

is, owing to her practically station- 
iry population during the past fifty 
vears, not overgrown her capacity to 
be self-suppo.ting and is in a unique 
position to care little for trade or 


debts outside the country. Her prime 
interest is to see that her stationary 
population is not again molested. 
England and Central Europe are 


clearly dependent on marketing the 

icts of industrial creation to sup- 
ly exchange to buy food, conse- 
ly industrial disorder and the ab- 
of markets fall especially hard 
them, 


Set 


Foreign Trade of U. S. 
situation in the United States 
IST) st interesting. Our foreign trade 
very small part of our indus- 
‘roduction and we are adjust- 
irselves to the situation with 
rdinary adaptability. We have 
sed our cotton export by one- 
nd at the same materially in- 
the price of cotton, thus as- 
a prosperous South, and by a 
| for goods we have increased 


our imports of wool and silk by over 
$700,000,000 a year over those of 1913. 
We have worked off our surplus of 
copper, and advancing prices show we 
have adjusted ourselves to a 
small foreign demand. It is only in 
food stuffs that the major adjustment 
is incomplete. Therefore, it is the 
food adjustment that challenges our 
domestic stability. For four years we 
have had in the United States un 
precedented good weather for food 
products and our crops have been 
bountiful and larger than pre-war. 
Naturally as Europe approaches a 
greater food production the world’s 
price for food is likely to remain low. 


very 


Should the American farmer produce 
this summer a large crop, God help 
him and his creditors; and by fall we 
manufacturers will need help! But 


should the crops fall short of the last 
four years’ average, which is not un 
likely, the only remaining great Amer 
ican industry will have 
adjusted itself to the 


national situation 


successfully 


new inter- 


Period of Redistribution 

Perhaps you feel I have so far been 
arguing against the desirability of our 
textile trade, but I have en- 
deavored to show first, the industrial 
disorganization of Europe, and sec 
ond, that the United States has 
already adjusted itself. to the failing 
European demand, and now I want to 


expr rt 


indicate that we are reaching a period 
of redistribution of the world’s popu 
lation such as will increase consump 
tion. 

The depopulation of 
already begun, lelayed 
through unemployment doles for poli 
tical reasons. 


England has 
although 


Many Englishmen are 


planning to leave, and many 


English 

them. 
The depopulation of Central Europ: 
has also begun partly through its un- 


colonies planning to receive 


Movements in Exchange 


GOODS 

Exports 
\gricultural Products. $1,866,000,000 
Other Products ...... 1,966,000,000 
$3,832,000,000 

IMPORTS. 

l-rom Canada and Mex 
ING 8 a ee ang Oh a $480,000,000 

Kurope (non-tropi 
cal) ene ae ee ee 720,000,000 

lropical Products— 
CE fc occ dea wie 1,000,000,000 

Tropical Products— 

indirect 


240,000,000 


Other countries 660,000,000 


$3,100,000,000 
Balance in favor of 
Bete Sec cry as 7 32,000,000 


* 
$3,832,0¢ 10,000 


GOLD AND SILVER 
EXPORTS 
(sold 


Silver 


$37, 00,000 


63,000,000 


$100,001 1.000 


Balance against U. S.. 246,000,000 


$ 346, 100,000 


IMPORTS 
Gold)... Tied $275,000,01 0 
Silver 71,000,000 


- . 
> 346, 100,000 


INVISIBLE EXCHANGE 
Exports 
Interest on American 
Securities held 
abroad 
Freight and passenger 
money for imports on 
foreign shipping... 
European 
Tourist expenditures 
Immigrant remittances 


~ 
pie aes s S125,000,000 


180,000.01 0 
POET: 6 55. 75,000,000 
250,000,000 


400,000,000 


1, S. Government In- 
ternational Expen- 
NRO 55s s 5 Soi 25,000,000 


$1,055,000,000 


IMPORTS 
American 
invested 


P > 
Wed ie a ee Seed DSISO,000 000 


Interest on 
Capital 
abroad 


Interest on foreign se 


curities held in U > 210,000,001 
Interest on U. S. Gov 
ernment debts.... 126,000,000 


lreight and passenger 
earnings of Ameri 


can ships 110,000,001 


Money brought by im 
migrants 


39,000,000 
Paid by Germany for 

Rhine Troops 875,000 
$665,875,000 


Balance against U. S. 389,125,000 


* 
DI ,055,000,000 


LOANS OF CAPITAI 


Exports 

Foreign Loans (Par 
$763,001 10,000 less 
$60,000,000 ) under- 


writing and discount $703,000,000 


Currency 
Bonds sold in U. S 
Other American In 
vestments abroad 


Foreign 


50,000,000 


100,000,000 


tf 


- 
> 2,000,000 


IMPORTS 
Foreign Loans paid off $225,000,000 
Net 


Securities to for 


Sales of American 


eign a 50,000,000 


Capital Payments to 
U. S. Government 32,000,000 
$207,000,000 
Balance against U. S 546,000,000 
$85 2,000,000 

Total salance against 
Bsenxoee ..... $1,181,125,000 

Total Balance in favor 
Oe en! $732,000,000 

Net Balance against 
Re ee vin de dareanee, $449,125,000 
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usual death rate, 


creased 


partly through in- 
wandering of the younger 
men; and the organization of corpora- 
tions and individuals to. stimulate 
colonization of selected peoples in un- 
settled countries is most significant. 
Many such schemes you have no doubt 
heard of and some of them have gath- 
ered considerable momentum 

It is likely that those who live in 
Europe will be very small consumers 
of American products, but when they 


inigrate they increase their power of 





John 5S 


Lawrence, Who 
* World Markets ” 


Spoke on 


consumption through new 


construc 
tion and higher standards of living. I 
have seen it stated that an immigrant 
trebles his consumption of materials 
during the first few years’ stay in the 
United States. This redistribution of 
people is likely to be largely financed 
in America. Is this not as if the 
equipment of Europe had for a while 
become obsolete and new equipment 
elsewhere had to be developed? 

The export of American capital or 
credit cannot fail to carry with it the 
export of materials needed in the ex- 
penditure of this capital. In fact, 
considerable of the promotion of such 
enterprises is likely to be by those in 
the United States who have wares to 
sell. Our textile machinery people 
have very successfully developed this 
method of trade and are not unlikely 
to continue this successful method. 

lhis great migration of people is a 
most normal evolution of transporta- 
tion, and can but increase consump- 
tion, provided means can be found to 
finance it as well as those war debts 
ind maturing obligations. 


Balance of Trade Status 

Most of us have an idea that today 
the balance of trade is running heavily 
in favor of the United States, but this 
is not correct. | here a most 
carefully prepared table for the year 
1923, indicating that if foreign loans 
ind capital continue, if invisible ex- 
change continues, and if our exports 
of foodstuffs drop off and success- 
fully pass through the period of ad- 
justment as have cotton and copper 
(and all of this is not unreasonable) 
we shall probably in 1923 be exporting 
gold. When the United States 
reaches this point we are likely to see 


have 
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STACI 


The experience of critical operators has shown this popular brand 
to be the most efficient sizing agent, both for additional WEIGHT 
and increased STRENGTH of WARP. Penetration accomplishes 
these important results. 


EAGLE STARCH is especially manufactured to cover a wide range 
of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., NEW YORK 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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ginning of the stabilizing of for- 
1 currencies and probably the in- 
ise of foreign consumption. 
t seems to me that already we can 
a constructive movement devel- 
ig, while for the last four years we 
only see cycle upon cycle of 
iless nothings. 
p to the present time the export of 
iles has been sort of a hit-or-miss 
ir. We have lacked courage to 
it up for a long pull. I have 
n been unable to reason out its 


( 
¢ i 
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likely permanency, and it is only 
recently that I have been able to patch 
together the logical sequence of events 
and dependable data to convince me 
that Lawrence & Co.'s 


sales 


export 


may be considered as permanent as 
any at home, and capable of being 
materially and soundly increased, and 
that through 


stability of home production, lower 


exports lie greater 
costs, more continuous employment of 


labor, and greater happiness. 


Human Element Neglected Factor 


vy Frederick S. Sibley, Vice-President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


SPULY 


subjects 


A and kindred 
to have de- 
yped clearly that good will is the 
me factor, not only in the relations 
the manufacturer and the 
workers, but in all relations of busi- 
ness, family, and even states and na- 
tions. Appreciation of the value of 
good-will is largely a modern devel- 
opment. The good-will of the cus- 
tomer is highly valued and business 
en appreciate the necessity of cre- 
ting and maintaining such good-will. 
The seller needs the good-will of the 
buyer, and in fact cannot hope to 
survive the pressure of competition 
without it. It is almost equally true 
that the buyer needs the good-will of 
the seller. 

It would be expected that men who 
perceive the value of good-will in one 
iundamental direction in business, 

uuld be keen to recognize the value 
of it in another direction in business. 
But that this is not entirely the case 
when you consider the question of 
good-will between employer and em- 
is clearly manifest; when you 
inquire into this kind of good-will, it 
becomes plainly evident that the 
good-will of the employe is still re- 
garded by many employers as of little 


vaiue, 


of this 
appears 


etween 


High Cost of Tll-Will 
just as failure to create and 
naintain the good-will of his custom- 
s results ultimately in large finan- 
| loss to a manufacturer, so, too, 
create and maintain the 
good-will of his producers unques- 
bly results in large financial loss 
employer. The loss arising 
the lack of good-will between 
yyver and employe has been esti- 
mated by competent engineers today 
to equal in some instances as much 
per cent. of the annual payroll 
tment, even in some prominent 
ts which are considered to be 
managed. It is inevitable that 
ss at once creates an economic 
W which cannot fail to affect the 
yer and the employe. It also 
every business house in the 
community, and in turn it affects the 


And 


re to 


alleé S 


gt il public. 

to this loss on payroll invest- 
ment, which reaches an enormous an- 
Nua’ cash loss in the aggregate, we 
mus‘ add the further tremendous cash 
‘Oss, also caused by lack of good-will, 
arisiig from strikes and other forms 
OIc 


troversy in industry every year. 


It is unquestionable that these losses 
in various forms, arising from lack of 
good-will, have far-reaching and dam- 
aging effects in reduced net earnings 
of corporations, in reduced earning 
of employes, in reduced purchasing 
power of the people at large, and in 
reduced stability of industry and busi- 
ness in general. 
Major Industrial Factors 

In order to establish clearly this 
fact it seems necessary to name the 
various major industrial factors, 
which are seven in number. Let us 
consider them in the following order: 





One—MONEY, Two—MACHIN- 
ERY. Three—MATERIALS. Four 
—MANAGEMENT. Five — MER- 


CHANDISE. 
seven—MEN. 

By virtue of the development of 
banking facilities and by the stabili- 
zation of these facilities through the 
Federal Reserve System, the factor 
of Money is today on a sound basis 
and cannot be said to be a neglected 
factor in the sense that it is inade- 
quate or unavailable. 

The factor of Machinery has al- 
ways, even from the beginning of in- 
dustry, received a vast amount of 
attention from the manufacturer. 
And today the pressure of keen com- 
petition spurs him on to keep his plant 
strictly up-to-date mechanically. It 
is evident that the factor of Machin- 
ery cannot be said to be neglected. 
If a semi-occasional manufacturer is 
still obliged to speak of his machinery 
as being out of date, he does so 
apologetically. 

The factor of Raw Materials has 
been made the subject of deep study 
by manufacturers in numerous lines 
with the result that reliable sources 
of continuous supplies of proper 
qualities have usually been developed, 
while many manufacturers now own 
and operate their private source of 
raw materials for their exclusive use 
Therefore, excepting in the case of 


Six—MARKETS, and 


unsoundly directed enterprises, the 
factor of Materials cannot be re- 
garded as neglected. 

The factor of Management has 


long been the subject of most intcn- 
sive consideration by manufacturers. 
Also our great universities today em- 
body in their educational work prac- 
tical courses of study bearing on 
many phases of management. Busi- 
ness men in general are constantly 
striving to develop and improve their 


executives; 
means 


and while one should by 


no undertake to 


represent 


management as being perfect, yet it is 
safe to conclude that the factor of 
Management cannot be said to be 


n¢ glected 


Merchandise 


The two factors ot 
and Markets are so closely related 
that for our present purpose, we can 


regard them practically as one factor. 





Frederick — S. 


Sibley, 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co.. Providence, 
Who Spoke at Tuesday Afternoon 
Session 

The various types of merchandis¢ 


Vic e-President. 


best adapted to the available markets 


1 
are under continual study by 


ness men. 


busi- 
The matters of style, the 
elements of fashion, the question of 
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menaces the stability and progress of 
Industry itself; for it is an astound- 
ing fact that all of the other six fac- 
tors, with their enormous 
aggregate capital investment, are in 
) 


together 


the final analysis dependent on the 
loyal support, the intelligent co-oper- 
ation, and the harmonious productiv- 
ity the human element, which 
support and co operation are a cle irly 


diminishing element. 


ot 


Good-Will at the Beginning 


g 

In order to determine exactly how 
this came about it will be profitable 
for us to go back somewhat and to 


trace briefly the gradual changes in 
conditions pertaining to the employer 
and to the employe. 

At 
the the employer 
was himself a workman who labored 
day by day with his few helpers or 
employes grouped closely about him. 
This intimate, mutual physical rela- 
tionship and contact insured an inti- 


the commencement ol industry, 


manufacturer or 


mate and mutual mental relationship 


and contact, which turn insured 


many highly desirable conditions. For 


1S 


example, it insured the maximum op- 
portunity for personal friendship, for 
personal for 
good example in faithful work. 
employer 


supervision, personal 


Both 
and employe knew each 
other’s problems and respected each 
other’s good qualities. In those days, 
they were close together while they 


are now far apart. 
Harmony Disturbed 
But this harmony and equilibrium 


were upset by the advance of industry 
and 


seasonable goods, the various chan- ' nites result, employer and — 
nels of distribution, and numerous P’OYe Were forced apart. They have 
other related phases are all under dritted more and GRE SPSER Rees 
continual scrutiny, not only by indi- 9% excepting in those instances 


vidual manufacturers, but also by as- 


sociations of manufacturers in 


tically all lines today. When in 


known that leading 


ments and experimental laboratories 
for the purpose of maintaining qual- 
ity, decreasing cost, and developing 


new and additional uses for 


clude that the 
and Markets 


factors of Merchandise 
are neglected. 


The Most Important Factor 


prac- 
ad- 
dition to all these activities it is well 
manufacturers 
maintain extensive research depart- 


their 
products, it would not be wise to con- 


where far-sighted employers have 
taken steps to bridge this gap and 
maintain establish harmonious 
contact and relationships with their 


employes. 


or re 


Che function of the manager was 
at first side by side with the employe, 
just as the owner had done; but in 
a rapidly growing country the growth 
of industry was also rapid, and soon 
the manager stopped working in the 
workroom and he, too, went away to 
live in the 
had The em- 
ployes in the workroom were now un- 


an office just as own- 


er done before him. 


We come now to factor number der an assistant manager and later on 
seven. Men—the human factor. It they were under a_ superintendent, 
appears incredible that the intelli- who had under him minor executives 
gence and foresight which insured known as foremen, supervisors, etc. 


against serious neglect of these six 
other factors would fail in many in- 
stances to provide against neglect of 
Of course 
there are exceptions where employers 
give intelligent and sympathetic con- 
sideration to the point of view of the 
workers and thereby reap the benefits 
3ut 
that nu- 
merous large employers of labor have 
actually neglected this one factor of 
the human element even more than 


the human element factor. 


to be derived from such contact. 
the truth is, nevertheless, 


all of the other six factors combined. 


It has thus come about that neglect of 
factor in industry has 
produced a condition which presents 


the human 


a grave problem, a problem which 


From that stage to the present con- 
dition of things, our industrial sys- 
tem has developed very rapidly, so 
rapidly in truth that many employers 
today have great difficulty in appre- 
hending how tremendously things 
have changed, and that present condi- 
tions call urgently for changed meth- 
ods and for different views and poli- 
cies in industry. This was profoundly 
stated in the words of an employer 
with large interests who recently 
said: ‘The most difficult task of 
my entire life is to realize that the 
world and the things in it have 
changed greatly, that the minds of 
men have changed with them, and 
that no longer is it feasible or profit- 
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fn airplane vieu 


The home of Douglas 
Starch, Cedar Rapids, la. 


Douglas Textile Starches 








Again available in all the various grades 


kor twenty years Douglas Starches have been used by the 
Textile Trade—having the highest reputation for quality and 
uniformity of any starches on the market. 


The Douglas Company’s plant has been purchased by Penick & 
k ord, Ltd., and rebuilt, including every worthwhile improvement 
known to the science of the industry. It is now operated by the 
same efficient organization as was formerly employed, thus 
assuring the highest standard of quality. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special and standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH (a refined thin boiling starch) 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply samples and full 
information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


or to any of the following offices: 
New Orleans. La. 


Southern Representative N. E. Representative 
Montgomery, Ala. G. L. Morrison Marple Nye & Co. 
New York, N. Y. Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, Mass. 
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to conduct a business as a mili- 
camp.” 
ar Affected Point of View 
were all involved in the great 
World War, but few men realized the 
nous bearing it had on the hu- 
element. The worker heard so 
about his importance in win- 
nine the war that he came out of the 
struggle with the quite natural belief 
that he was the greatest factor in it. 
hat belief in his mind opened the 
eyes of his imagination to the realiza- 
tion that since he was the controlling 
in the victory which saved 
liberty, he should demand 
what he considered (and what he was 
by others that he should con- 
sid to be his fair share of that lib- 
nd of the fruits of the struggle. 
vas natural that the mental con- 
which questioned relations be- 
citizens and governments also 
millions of men and women 
ustry to question the relations 
en employe and employer, in 
question the whole basis and 
ture of industry. 
iddition to the employer having 
ntend with this point of 
the part of the workers, 
ght about by the war, it is per- 
fectly obvious that he is also greatly 
ndicapped by reason of the neglect 
he workers for many years prior 
he war. This is proved abundant- 
, over and over again, by the rapid- 
and aggre- 
gate loss and waste in industry rep- 
resented by absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, waste of time, of machinery 
ind of materials, and of unsound and 
intagonistic mental attitude regard- 
ng hours and wages. 
The Dissatisfied Worker 
Let us look the mind of a 
‘ommon type of employe, one who 
mes dissatisfied with his employ- 
ment. He feels little or no loyalty 
e business or to the manager who 
nifies it, for the reason that no- 
0 as made any effort to give him 
the facts so as to explain the busi- 
ss and its problems to him. He un- 
nds little or nothing concern- 


now 


ncreasing 


enormous 


into 


ng the management's work in rela- 
production or the manage- 
pay, because nobody has ever 

ed these things to him. 
employe is conscious of what 
siders to be an enviable differ- 
etween the management’s ap- 


freedom of action and more 
table working and living sur- 
ngs than his own. The em- 


the economic 
for these differences because 
has taken the trouble to tell 
them. The manager, to 
appears to produce nothing 
ence he doubts strongly the 
nee of management and high- 
ils in general. From _ his 
utlook, his own wages would 
if the managers who med- 
ppear to do no work, were 
trom the payroll. 
esult is that he feels no re- 
d has no liking for manage- 
radually becomes thoroughly 
ed and dislikes his employ- 
hich under these conditions is 


es not realize 


1; 


ment 
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without human appeal or interest to 
him. As he tends to shirk on the job, 
he loses some of his sense of person- 
al dignity and some of his self-re- 
spect, two elements which exist in 
every human heart and mind. Sooner 
or later, depending on circumstances 
and on the leadership which he is 
following, he will try to regain his 
feelings of self-importance and self 
respect by joining with others who 
are like-minded in a concerted con 
flict with management. The employe 
is likely to attribute his aggravated 
discontent to the spectre called cap- 
italism: and capitalism therefore be- 
comes in mind a deadly 
and a monster which he 
the first opportunity. 
The Radical Appears 

It is into such an upset and un- 
stable mental situation as this that 
the radical agitator injects his attract 
ive personality, his skill, and 
to secure confidence and to dissemi- 
nate false principles including sinister 
ideas and class hatred. Under 
conditions, it is not to be wondered 
at that the employes are prone to 
listen, to understand, to believe, 


his enemy 


attacks at 


ability 


such 


to follow such leadership with con- 
fidence. It is not strange that, in the 
employes’ eyes, one of the attractions 
of a program to level things down is 
that it will remove the people he be- 
lieves respect neither him nor his la 
bor, namely, management or capital- 
ism. 

And it is not a fanciful picture | 
am painting. Such conditions 
and do exist in industry. | 


can 


have in 


mind a large textile plant whos« 
owners live five hundred miles o1 
more away. The management pro 


vided has given earnest consideration 
to the point of view of the workers 
The result has been hearty co-opera 
tion and mutual profit. 
express pride in 


The workers 
their employment 
and even consider their social status 
a little above those employed in near 
by plants. Here would be a most dif 
ficult place for a radical leader to se 
cure a foothold. 

Mental Attitude Prime Factor 

It is supremely important to recog 
nize that the lack of sound and con 
structive human relationships in in 
dustry has caused fully as much un 
rest and trouble as lack of proper 
economic conditions in terms of dol 
lars and cents, for it is 
fact that the state of a workman's 
mind, much more than the state of 
his purse, determines his acts. 

If any progress is to be made 
rectifying the existing deep neglect 
of the human factor, it must be r 
ized once and for all that this neglect 
is two-fold in that it is both eco 
nomic and social, and that steps must 


fundamental 


he taken to effect a transformation of 
both angles. In other words, the 
employer who thinks that he is going 
to put his business on easy street sim- 
ply by providing a good place to work 
and paying good wages may be due 
for a sad disillusionment. 
Labor Leadership 

It is obvious to any observer whose 
eyes are open that the present lead- 
ership of labor realizes this situation 


Che 


more 


thoroughly. 
hard to 


labor leader fights 
money and better 
working conditions for his followers, 
who may be your employes, and that 
makes him popular because it 
sents real his followers. 
But the leader much 
further than this and he wisely sets 
up practical ways and means of per 
sonal 


get 


repre 
service to 
labor 


goes 


contact, association, 


personal 
personal discussion, personal inculca- 


tion of belief and principles, and for 


that basis of personal friendship 
which insures confidence and co-op 
eration. 

Great as has been the employer's 
neglect of the human element for 
years prior to the war, this neglect 


appears to be Since the 


the fact that 


even greater 
war, witnessed by more 
employers seem to have failed to com 


prehend that it has been a period of 


reconstruction in industry time 
abundant 
the 


thoroughly capitalize a 


when negative leadership 
was to speedily and 


on ground 


mental condt- 
tion so highly favorable that it has 


been well summed up as the golden 


age of Opportunity to sow the seed of 
sinister ideas, and 


false principles, 


class hatred. 
Payroll the Largest Investment 


the 
plant 


It must be remembered 
manufacturers’ 
and equipment 
vestment, nor his important 
investment. His investment 
in the long run, and by far his most 
important investment, is the 


that 
investment in 
is not his largest in- 
most 


largest 


invest- 


ment in his payroll; namely, wages 
paid to employes. This is a_ fact 
of great importance and seldom 
realized. Do you know that there 
is here in New England a tex- 


tile plant with a total payroll invest 
ment since it began business of over 
two hundred million dollars, whereas 
its investment in plant would equal 
relatively a small part of this sum. 
In fact, it is engineering experience 
that in practically any business, the 
investment in payroll will, in less than 
five years’ time, exceed the total in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 

In some other less intellectual sec- 
tion of the country, we might possibly 
excuse neglect of the human element 
and of the payroll investment which 
it represents, but in hard-headed New 


England what excuse is there for 
such neglect, especially when this 
neglect reaches the present aggra- 


vated condition ? 


Teachings of the Radicals 

Inasmuch as the mental attitude of 
the employe controls his productive 
effort and his entire relations toward 
his employer, let us try to gain a prac- 
tical idea as to the harmonious and 
intelligent co-operation that you may 
expect in your mills from your em- 
ployes. We can do this by examining 
the teaching and the 
education which they are 
receiving from others, in the absence 
of any teaching or education or per- 
sonal inspiration, with few excep- 
tions, received from their employers. 

For this purpose, I will quote at 
random from various recent issues of 
a publication known as the Textile 


specimens of 
practical 
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lVorker, which is the official organ of 
the United Textile Workers. 
The international union met. these 


assaults of the PREDATORY INTER 
STS with a solid front.” 
‘These RAPACIOUS PAID HIRE 
LINGS otf the manufacturers, Cham 


bers of Commerce and Boards of Trad 
trom Maine to California 
Minnesota to Texas, everywhere 
preaching the dogma of NON-PATRI 
OTISM AND UNAMERICAN ideas.’ 
“The desire of many employers t 
day is tt KEEP THE WORKERS IN 
SUBJECTION AND IN SLAVERY 
“The BAREFACED ROBBERIES 
that are going on in mills today are with 


and from 


going 


history 
avers to let thei 
looms run through the dinner hour, etc.” 


whole 


ymparison in the 


the industry, forcing we 


“ Capitalists are investing their money 
South because of 
These divide nds 
the blood and 
unfortunate three 
who toil and sweat 
HELL HOLES to eke 


existence 


the mills of the the 
great dividends paid 
ire paid by whom By 
the lives ot the poo! 
hundred thousand 
n THESI 


a miserabl 


Che following is a paragraph taken 


T 
from the members handbook of the 


\malgamated Textile Workers” of 
\merica: 

Che industrial and inter-industrial 
rganization built upon the solid rock 


1t class knowledge and class conscious 


ness will put the organized working class 
into actual 


luction, and the working class will then 
be ready to take 

It was the this kind 
of doctrine which conducted a disas- 
trous strike in this state last year. 

And allow me to quote the 
exact language of a labor leader who 
spoke in behalf of the 48 hour bill at 
a recent hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature : 


control of the system of pro 


possession of it.” 


lorce behind 


now 


‘Let me 
ind =the 


picture the 
burden it 


cotton industry, 
been upon the 
people of this community, sending that 
cotton up here to slave the women and 
children, and I can picture in my own 
mind—draw a picture whereby in the 
mansions here | see some of: these man- 
where 


has 


ufacturers they are sitting down 


dinner, and I can hear 
the drip, drip of the blood of the women 
ind children who have 


} 


] 
V iaborT 


ind eating theit 


sacrificed 
these people have no 
humanity 
that 
out of 


been 
because 
idea of what 
thought 


ind 


means, no 
except they can 
more profit 
the sweat of the 

‘I want this legislature to pass a 
48 hour bill, but in the event that it does 
not, I say at this time that the textile 
workers of this State will go out and 
get the 48 hour law, whether you pass 
it or not.” 

“The 


remove 


get more 
the toiler, and 


working people.” 


people will have to step in and 
the textile manufacturers from 
their places of control and take means 
to operate the industry and serve thi 
people.” 
‘Private ownership, with the auto 
racy that it always and inevitably im 
plies in some bad enough, 
ven when it is fairly efficient, but when 
it fails to killing the 


it hecomes a down- 


degree, 1s 
manage without 
ouls of the workers, 
right social crim and Society 1S bound 
to intervene and stop the criminals.” 
“Tf private operation breaks down, 
the State may have to step in and turn 
ut the private owners, and it may be 
that the people will organize some 
other agency for removing the oppress- 
ive weight that bears down upon them. 
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are not here concerned with the 
means that may be employed.” 

What concerns us is the fact that 
the working class will not long tolerate 
a system of things where the only and 
t consideration is given to the lust 
for profit and power of interests that 
ure already stuffed to the point of glut- 
t and drunk with economic power.” 

these radical leaders give utter- 
ance to such principles in the public 
press and at public hearings, it is easy 
to imagine what incendiary thoughts 
hey put in the heads of your em- 
ployes when they get behind closed 


». 

Workers of Foreign Descent 
\nother situation which concerns 
New England in particular, is our 
large and increasing foreign popula- 
tion. 

[he fact that a very great percen- 
tage of the mill help in New England 
is of foreign blood and language, is a 
serious factor. Under any condition 
of life, it is not easy for two persons 
to be friendly, or to understand each 
other, unless they both speak the same 
language. And when this situation is 
applied to an industrial plant, it pre- 
sents a grave problem for obvious 
reasons; employes of foreign birth 
find it dificult to understand what is 
required or desired, while on the 
other hand it is difficult for manage- 
ment to realize what is going on in 
the minds of the employes who speak 
a foreign language. And the inability 
of the employes to understand Eng- 
lish is frequently capitalized by radi- 
cal leaders for purposes of inculcat- 
ing antagonistic beliefs relative to 
their employer and their employment. 

Inasmuch as in the State of Con- 
necticut the percentage of foreign 
born or of foreign parentage, is 67 
per cent. of the entire population, 
while in Massachusetts it is 68 per 
cent. and in Rhode Island 71 per 
nt., it would have been thought that 
the manufacturer in these states 
would recognized the direct 
bearing of these foreign workers on 
his business, and that he would have 
provided ways and means for their 
sound and practical education. 

lt is a grave misfortune that these 
new foreign-born friends, in coming 
to this country, are not provided with 
proper means of grasping the funda- 
mentals concerning the advantages of 
living here, of working here, of hav- 
ing a home and rearing a family un- 
der the favorable conditions existing 


er 


CE 


have 


\What has actually happened, is that 
a large part of our foreign popula- 
i) has come under the influence of 
leaders who have exerted a 
rful and far-reaching negative 
which is a menace to our peace 
curity 
What Is the Remedy? 
reasonable business man face 
with all these considerations 
illustrate and emphasize the 
gr neglect of the human factor in 
I can fail to ask himself seri- 


there a remedy, and, if so, in 
oes it consist?” 
answer is a distinctly en- 
C ing and heartening answer. 
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Yes, there is unquestionably a rem- 
edy, and that remedy is education. 
We shall achieve the most useful ad- 
vance, not by attempting to advise as 
to what to do in applying the educa- 
tional remedy, but rather by weighing 
properly what scientific engineering 
knowledge and practical experience 
have taught not to do. 

To begin with, don’t forget that in 
the solution of this problem, every- 
thing depends on the spirit with 
which you approach the problem, and 
in this case it is vital that you be 
open minded, to consider ways and 
means and to listen sympathetically 
to any who are competent to aid you, 
Don’t get the idea that for some rea- 
son your employes will not respond 
to constructive educational activities. 

Not the Employes’ Fault 

Don’t forget that it is not your 
employes’ fault that they now hold 
unsound or unfavorable 
their employer. 


views of 
The plain truth is 
that it is largely your own fault, be- 
cause you did not provide construc- 
tive education and constructive con- 
tact fer them. You must reetize that 
the average employe is entirely hon- 
est in his or her beliefs on industrial 
problems. If your employe has been 
unsoundly educated so that his beliefs 
are unsound, that is not your em- 
ployes’ fault. It is largely your own 
fault. If your employe feels a great- 
er degree of confidence towards his 
so-called leaders than toward you as 
his employer, the answer is that his 
leaders have been on the job and have 
earned and secured such confidence, 
while the employer has lain down on 
the job and ignored this golden op- 
portunity. 

Don’t bolster yourself up on the 
the belief that legislation may hold 
the cure for your industrial problem 
There may be some desirable legisla- 
tion to be achieved, but don’t forget 
that the co-operation of your em- 
ployes is of vital importance in secur- 
ing the enactment of any construc 
tive legislation, as well as in the elim- 
ination of any 
now in existence. 


unsound legislation 

Don’t allow. yourself to subscribe 
to the idea that your problem can be 
wholly solved through so-called wel 
fare activities. You should remem- 
ber that when one person dislikes an- 
other, he is not in any mood to ac- 
cept gifts from him. The first thing 
for you to give your employes is a 
sound viewpoint, and a clear mental 
attitude. Until you have thoroughly 
accomplished this objective, you will 
do well to postpone any thought of 
welfare work, the cost of which is 
likely to be regarded by the worker 
as having been taken from his pay 
envelope. 

Public Interest Paramount 

In concluding, permit me to suggest 
that it is not a labor problem only 
which we have to solve. It is an in 
dustrial problem of a nature so seri 
ous that it affects every man, woman 
and child in New England. 
about its solution, we should keep 
our hearts warm and our heads cool. 

I do not stand here as a defender 
of capital or as an advocate of or- 


In going 


ganized labor, although friendly to 
both, but in this conflict of interest 
between the employing corporation 
(concerned primarily with dividends) 
on the one hand, and the organized 
employes (concerned primarily with 
wages and working conditions) on 
the other, my great concern is the 
effect this conflict will have upon the 
other 95 per cent. of the population. 
Indeed, the public interest should be 
paramount. 
Unfortunately — this 
often resulted in “economic pres- 
sure” so-called, being resorted to, 
first on one side and then the other, 
to accomplish their ends,—capital for 
the purpose of increasing dividends, 
labor for the purpose of increasing 
strikes occur 
which stop industry, throw laboring 
men out of employment, deprive cap- 
ital of dividends and the public of 
products, disturb the market, paralyze 
the business and bring suffering and 
sorrow into the homes far and near. 
If the economic waste resulting from 


conflict has 


wages. Lockouts or 


Industrial 


By John Calder, Consulting 


HE outstanding problem today of 

the northern cotton manufac- 
turer is to increase the output per 
man-hour in his mill in the face of 
statutory and economic limitations as 
compared with his competitors else- 
where. 

To do this he must encourage in- 
vention and secure and maintain su- 
perior machinery and plant facilities 
and efficient arrangement and utiliza- 
tion of the same Because of his 
higher labor cost he can afford to in 
crease his plant 
study more 


investment and to 
closely many of the 
routine mill tasks which, it has been 
too often assumed, are already using 
a minimum of help and have attained 
final form. 

Such action will save labor but the 
saving will not be sufficient unless the 
good-will and interest of the reduced 
number of admittedly more capable 
northern employees, found necessary 
for the readjusted work, are also 
secured and maintained, and this will 
not be guaranteed by the fact of uni- 
form adjustment of issues, 
rightly made for groups of mills in 
the same economic situation. 

Thus more efficient facilities, better 
planning, adequately trained help, 
steady running of the mill, reduction 
of time lost at present when on the 
iob, and the confidence and willing 


wage 


co-operation of the human factors iS 
essential to offset the economic ad- 
vantages of others using their physi 
cal investment and organization for 
considerably more hours per week. 
It is no longer possible, nor is it de- 


sirable, to secure steady labor attend 


ance by maintaining the status quo of 
traditional New 


agement. 


England mill man- 
Handing down from time 
to time, in some mills adverse, de- 
cisions affecting wage-earners which 
are seemingly based upon sheer eco- 
nomic determinism produces only 


angry reaction from uninformed and 
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industrial welfare could be expressed 
in terms of human suffering and 
property loss which it directly causes, 
the story would be appalling. 

In the solution of this problem, as 
has been pointed out, not much can 
be accomplished by group work. Each 
individual employer should go about 
setting his own house in order. 

And the employer who develops to 
the full extent the co-operation and 
right point of view of his workers, is 
not merely taking a logical step to in- 
crease the net earnings of his busi- 
ness,—he is fulfilling his duty and 
his privilege as a citizen to increase 
the stability of our Government and 
our institutions. Full co-operation 
means that the worker himself is hap- 
pier, healthier and wealthier for it. 
In providing better employes, the em- 
ployer is building better husbands, 
better fathers and better citizens. The 
making of men is not only far more 
interesting and potent than the mak- 
ing of merchandise, but it is a great 
aid in the making of merchandise. 


Relations 


Engineer, Lexington, Mass 


dubious employes, regardless of the 
merits of the case. A new atmos- 
phere and a new way of working to- 
gether must be provided if we are to 
create reserves of good-will aad to 
draw upon them with confidence. 
This latter task is one involving the 
attitude and policy of owners on in- 
dustrial relations. It is a major topic 
full of business significance in our 
day which is too often regarded by 
employers as a luxury. Some account 
is here given of its past history, its 
present importance and recent en- 
couraging developments. The latter 
are the more important because, if 
severe restriction of immigration is to 
continue, as seems likely, the em- 
ployer’s industrial relations practice 
must be increasingly adapted to a 
standard of 
which is 


rising labor 
Americanized than 
hitherto and to the needs of the re- 
sulting more stabilized force in the 
mill 


common 
more 


The latter will only be responsive 
and co-operative when properly in- 
formed and treated. 
The situation is a hopeful one for 
employers who have, or who adopt, 
an adequate plan for enlightening and 
energizing their people but it is a 


democratically 


menace to those who vainly hope to 
“get by” on the old lines. What to 
do in the premises is no longer a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

Industrial social 
sense 1s the state of feeling, satisfac 
tory or otherwise, and the quality of 
intention and conduct which mark at 


Relations in its 


any time the working relations of the 
employer, his representatives, and the 
wage 


earners, or organized groups 


of these two industrial factors. In its 
technical application the term com- 
prises the conditions which accord 
with the most satisfactory handling 
of the human factors in industry. 


The actual relations between capi- 
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tal and labor, however, and their mor- 
and economical intentions toward 
ich other are determined by the state 
things in individual establishments 
and this varies greatly even where 
age scales are identical. 
Unwise and inconsiderate treatment 
employers and their representa- 
ves and resulting lack of confidence 
nd of knowledge have led considera- 
bodies of employes, forming only 
minority, however, in most indus- 
ries, to pin their hopes for economic 
betterment entirely to external or- 
ranization and mass action. This is 
heir undoubted right and has often 
been their sole recourse, but much is 
lost when an employer is content to 
let economic relationships in his own 
mill drift into a situation where he 
forfeits conference in the first 
stance with his own people. 
Despite the innate solidarity of la- 
bor, this is not a necessary condition 
and well-considered industrial rela- 
tions will preserve this _ privilege 
which is highly appreciated by the 
ige earner and used conservatively. 


Welfare Work 
len years ago employers devoted a 
good deal of attention to the internal 
plant services known then as “ wel- 
iare work.” Some did so out of 
genuine concern for the comfort and 
well-being of the wage earner. Oth- 
ers merely imitated a prevailing fash- 
ion and dropped it when the mode 
changed. Still others had little faith 
in democratic relations with em- 
and therefore hoped and 
planned for a docile organization of 
human units which such work might 
consolidate. 
“ Welfare Work” was defined as 
anything for the comfort and im- 
provement, intellectual or social, of 
the employes, and the 
wages paid, which is not a necessity 
of the industry nor required by law.” 
It has been used both wisely and 
unwisely. Sometimes it has been the 
sincere but paternalistic or philan- 
thropic impulse of the employer who 
has not sensed the true feelings and 
nterests of his people. Sometimes 
has been merely the ostentatious 
extravagant hobby of a plant 
ner. In both cases it has been un- 


in- 


ployes 


over above 


preciated and even seriously mis- 
lerstood by the employes. 
the last ten years the term “ wel- 
work ” had been dropping out of 
cause of the implication of con- 
nsion which it conveyed to the 
er but the service itself, stripped 
extrava now 
ntelligently and helpfully prac- 
It is no longer regarded as 
hing gratuitous and permissive. 
firmly established in the service 
is of the most progressive plants 


edless gances, is 


regarded at once as good busi- 
d good morals. 
the initial 
some employers have pro- 
this result. On one hand civic 
ities and state and federal leg- 
s have operated for a decade 
compulsory some of the early 
practices by increasing the 
ible legal obligations of man- 
rs—by no means equally dis- 


Causes besides 


er- 
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tributed. 
hours of labor, wages, safety, sanita- 
tion, education, accident compensa- 
tion, etc. On the other hand, a study 
of the psychology of the wage earner 
has shown that, like his employer and 
the nation, he prefers to make his 
own mistakes and desires to express 
himself in his leisure and social ac 
tivities rather than follow the plans 
of others, however well intentioned 
and elevated. 


Modern Industrial Relations 


Though in isolated mill towns, par 
ticularly in entirely new develop- 
ments, a considerable measure of the 
old practice may be found and may 
be justified by the situation, modern 
industrial relations concentrat¢ 
three main efforts, all of which are 
now regarded as just good business. 
It steers clear as a rule of all work 
not necessary to the employment re- 
lation which can be organized and 
managed by the employes themselves. 


on 


Personnel Service 


This comprises the necessary or 
ganization for fulfilling all legal ob 
ligations to labor and combines with 
it all justifiable steps arising out of 
the necessities of each plant. The 
technique of personnel service has 
been well developed on a scientific 
basis in the past decade, has been 
stripped of superfluities and embraces 
the functions of employment, medical 
aid, material conditions for health and 
safety, and such [ 


organization of 


thrift, benefit, pensions and relief as 


is consistent with the situation 
agreeable to the employes. 

We do not dwell further on this di- 
vision as it is now well-recognized, 
though sometimes indifferently ad- 
ministered. In many cases, such as 
it is, it constitutes the sole effort at 
industrial relations in the plant. There 
is an ample literature, much of it, 
however, dealing with the selection, 
testing and placement of employes 
above the grade of wage earners. 


and 


Education 

The technical training of workers 
is sometimes coupled with industrial 
relations but is really a part of the 
function of organizing for produc 
tion. It belongs to the technical di- 
vision of the management, though it 
may be considerably aided by the edu- 
cational work carried out 
lines for all employes. 

It is being increasingly realized 
that the state of mind which is at the 
bottom of most of our economic fric- 
tion and labor trouble is as much due 
to the ignorance of the employe and 
even of the supervisors, and to the 
aloofness of the employer as it is to 
material and financial conditions not 
acceptable to the wage earner. 

Because of this, education of adult 
employes is coming to occupy a prom- 
inent position amongst the 
nanted obligations and services of the 
wise and far-seeing employer. Some 
owners who permit and 
the organization the 
technical personnel services balk at 
education, the most fruitful 
They do so even when compelled to 


on broad 


uncoyve- 


encourage 


of recognized 


of all. 


These cover employment, 


create difficulties for themselves by 
filling their mills with people with 
whom they and their supervisors hav: 
naturally little mental contact or sym 
pathy of barriers of 
language, and tradition. 

Those who do this are inconsistent. 
The worker in America will, beyond 
any doubt, increasingly exercise the 
right to mak« 
the 


because race, 


his own mistakes and 
number of them will be propor 


tional to the extent of his ignorance. 


Calder, 
Spoke 


John 
Who 
tions ” 


Consulting Engineer, 
on “Industrial Rela- 


That he is inert and quiescent at times 
is true, but his mind is active never- 
theless and wise employers will take 
pains to afford him such information 
and opportunity for question and dis 
cussion as will enable him to decide 
and to act with intelligence. 

If this is done his mistakes will be 
made as few as possible and incident 
ally his emplover 
things which may 
error also 

Such education for adults in the 
plant and mill cannot be of the for- 
mal type used for the young. It must 
also reach mature adults in the lan- 
guage in which they think. The mea- 
gre vocabulary of the superficial Eng- 
lish which accompanies a rapid proc 
ess of “ Americanization ” 
ficient medium. 

Nor should the much-needed teach- 
ing in popular terms on our industrial 
and social systems and their econom 
ics be confined by any means to the 
wage earner. Some of the people 
most puzzled by them are the super 
intendents and supervisors themselves 
who ought to be the most effective 
teachers. They and their assistants 
need to be energized and enlightened 
to handle the human factors more 
sympathetically and acceptably than 
in the past, and capital must justifv 
its policies and practice to them equal 
lv with the workers if it is to have 
the willing cooperation of both. 
Where it will not do so because it 
cannot, the case is all the more urgent 
and greater efficiency due to increased 
good-will interest in the dav’s 
work will await this preliminarv. 
Such a requirement carries with it 
the need of an unmistakable and per 
manent change in the mind and inten- 


learn 
him 


will some 


guard from 


is no suf- 


and 
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tion of unduly conservative owners, 
and when attained it should be con- 
veyed by them in no uncertain terms 
to mill managements of a quality cal- 
culated to give it full effect. That there 
is a hesitancy and lack of conviction, 
and even of diligent inquiry, amongst 
many of those who control textile en- 
terprises is manifest, but must 
avoid a conservatism without sympa- 
thy as well as a radicalism without 
sense if are escape a ituture 
without disaster. In industry as well 
as in social affairs we must reconcile 
ourselves to making bold and judi- 
cious use of the growing resources of 
our generation, material and intellec- 
tual. We are held back by fear, and 


fear is begotten of ignorance and un- 


we 


we to 


certainty which reinforce one another 
and prevent The remedy 
homely education, which 
begins at the top and permeates and 
informs all worth-while industrial re- 
lations. 


progfess. 


iS a one 


Employes’ 
The element 
in modern industrial relations which 
calls for notice in this survey is Fm- 
ployes’ The writer 
has devoted especial attention to it 
during the past four years in twenty- 
four New England and_ western 
plants and mills employing 35,000 peo- 
ple of mixed nationalities and 
guages. Employes’ Representation 
on a liberal, democratic scale with 
defined powers is the climax of good 
labor administration. It is the natur- 
al product of education in the mill 
and the of the employer 
frankly telling his own people that 
which concerns their interests and as 
frankly receiving their impressions. 
Education always carries with it a 
hopeful penalty, namely, the call from 
enlightened employes for scope within 
the mill itself to be vocal, individually 
and collectively, about conditions not 
settled through the 
plant authorities over them 
Such a call is a wonderful and 
fruitful opportunity for the employer. 
It should be heartily 
him and it is not inconsistent with or 
inhibitive of external forms of 
mass action which portions of the 
workers may desire on occasion about 


Representation 


third and most recent 


Representation. 


lan- 


on 10b, 


satisfactorily 


welcomed by 


any 


specific economic issues affecting oth- 
er bodies of workers as well as them- 
It simply insures‘ that every 
difference or issue of any one body 
of wage shall have at least 
the chance of settlement the 
plant according to mutually agreeable 
rules and with all of the workers rep- 
resented. Such democratic 
takes much of the heat and error out 
of controversies, some of which may 
go beyond it, as illumi- 
nating to the employer as it is to the 


selves. 
earners 
inside 


recourse 


and is often 


employes. It also provides a forum 
the many individual 
issues which have no relation to em- 


for and group 
ployes of other plants but are never- 
theless the keen concern of those af- 
fected. 

should 
sometimes iS 


Employes’ 
not 


Representation 
be confused, as it 
in the press, with providing status 
for the employe in the management 


of the business. That privilege the 
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employe of our day most certainly 
does not want, though it is assumed 
by many sociologists and has been 
wished upon him in a few cases by 
the employer. The wage earner, how- 
ever, does sincerely seek status in his 
own economic interests and condi- 
tions. He does not wish to be com- 
pelled to go outside to get a hearing, 
and if that condition is perpetuated 
it will be the employers’ fault. 


Psychology of the Wage Earner 


All successful industrial relations 
depend upon a true estimate of what 
is on the worker’s mind. Whatever 
the programs put forth by the intel- 
lectuals and the radicals claiming, 
often without authority, to speak for 
the worker, the writer in nearly forty 
years’ experience in plants and mills 
has found the wage earner to be es- 
sentially conservative, strictly self- 
regarding and out for information 
and reasonable treatment, rather than 
the possessor of a social theory which 
makes him unhappy. He wants to 
know a lot of things, most of which 
he can only get accurately from an 
employer who will be frank and will 
take the initiative. For the worker 
who continues from year to year in 
the same mill rendering in ignorance 
and growing prejudice a minimum of 
service, the employer is responsible. 

The wage earner wants to know 
how things happen, why things hap- 
pen, and how he can reconcile these 
happenings with his keenly felt limi- 
tations, and he is usually left to his 
imagination and the explanations of 
prejudiced and unreliable outsiders. 
He wants to count only when his per- 
sonal interests are concerned and he 
is entitled to that privilege. He does 
not wish an important condition of his 
contract of employment changed to 
his disadvantage almost overnight by 
a typewritten sentence with no previ- 
ous explanation and no subsequent 
conference. Such action, of course, 
must be the privilege of all responsi- 
ble management and it is sometimes 
unavoidable but not often so. 


It is rarely impossible to consult 
beforehand and, at the least, to give 
adequate hearing and explanation to 
protests or inquiries following any 
emergency action in the interests of 
the business. Organized employes’ 
Tépresentation affords quick, conven- 
lent access to employe and employer 
and is steadily growing in favor with 


doth and with the supervisors who 
represent the owners in the joint con- 
lerences, 


The workman in the mill when he, 


or his elected representative, speaks 
intrammelled by the employer or by 
the business agent, asks for neither a 
new heaven nor a new earth. He is 
‘ound to have numerous minor griev- 
ances, casy of adjustment, which hurt 
rather because of their steady neglect 
Man from their urgency. 

_In the main the wage earner wants 
just five things. These are in the 
order of his desires: A steady job, 
adequate real wages; a good supervi- 
Sor; an individual and collective voice 
settling his conditions; and a chance 
‘0 rise on its merits. These desires 
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are ethical and reasonable. They ex- 
press concretely what modern indus- 
trial relations well organized and 
wisely administered ought to provide, 
and what all employers who wish to 
make men, as well as things, will aim 
to secure through good policies and 
able and sympathetic managements 
and supervisors. 

If they do so, such progressive cap- 
italism need have no fear of an in- 
hospitable reception of its claims or 
lack of appreciation of its services 
by “the man in the street’ who re- 
alizes that the leadership of a self- 
evidencing aristocracy of ability is 
indispensable and who tests our inst1- 
tutions by two questions, 
What are they for? 
work? 


namely, 
and Do they 


Challenge to the Mill Owner 


Albert Farwell Bemis, a_ past 
president of this Association, said in 
his “ Self-Preservation; New Eng- 
land’s Prime Industrial Problem”: 
“Employers should persistently strive 
to raise the real, as distinct from 
merely the money, wages of the em- 
ployes, and provide the workers with 
opportunities for self-development and 
self-expression for which modern in- 
dustrialism has thus far left little 
room.” And Vice-President Coolidge 
has warned us that “ The world must 
look for something more than pros- 
perity in the present situation. The 
individual must look for something 
more than wages and profits for his 
compensation. Unless this satisfac- 
tion can be found by proceeding in 
the way of right and truth and jus- 
tice, the search for it will fail. This 
brings us back squarely to the foun- 
dation of western civilization, which 
asks not whether it will pay but 
whether it is right. There is no other 
foundation possible for the mainte- 
nance and support of a peaceful rela 
tionship between individuals.” 

The writer’s experience is that only 
by supplementing the employe’s other 
sources of information by organized 


representative contacts in the mill 
itself can the right and truth and jus- 
tice of any personal issue or economic 
situation be made clear to him and to 
his employer and his immediate su- 
pervisors. Selling justice retail, in 
small parcels in each mill, for real or 
imagined grievances is at once an op- 
portunity to enlighten the ignorant 
and to win the confidence of the prej- 
udiced through mutual education and 
a square deal. In taking constructive 
measures to secure this confidence and 
a willing response—not the sullen 
peace of a forced settlement, the writ- 
er’s experience is that each mill con- 
stitutes a unit by itself with its own 
history, personnel, human factors and 
special problems. There is no gen- 
eral solution, but neither is anything 
gained by the “watchful waiting” 
which has characterized much of the 
textile industry. 

In addition, the technical men in the 
mill should not official decree be 
burdened and worried with the 
ganization stages of important 
labor policies. 


by 
or 
new 
What they need is 
service—expert study of conditions at 
each place followed by expert assist- 
ance in establishing and rendering 
self-activating the industrial relations 
measures found necessary and in sat 
isfying the mill executives of their 
desirability and value. That can 
done once for all and if it is well 
done, the mill agent, superintendent 
and overseers will have an appreciated 
auxiliary management put into 
their hands in working order, instead 
of what often seems to them a senti- 
mental program of liberal generali- 
ties which they have not the time, the 
experience or inclination to convert 
into practical realities. Capital owes 
this duty to management equally with 
its obligation to labor. If it fulfils 
both it will ‘“ make goods plentiful and 
men dear” through the revival of a 
genuine interest on the part of labor 
in the day’s work, under inspiring 


be 


to 


leadership and self-respecting condi- 


tions. 


Cotton Marketing 


By W.L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas, and 
New York City. 


HE subject of cotton marketing, 

in a broad sense, includes all 
those agencies, facilities, and methods 
employed in the movement of raw 
cotton from producer to manufacturer, 
and which collectively comprise the 
present marketing system. 


There is no conflict of interest in 
the matter of seeking the best method 
of distribution; the interests of pro- 
ducer, merchant, and manufacturer all 
demand that system which will func- 
tion with maximum efficiency 
minimum waste. 


and 


The whole cotton industry from pro 
ducer to consumer, including all the 
agencies of distribution, is highly com- 
petitive. 

There is sometimes a tendency on 
the part of the unthinking to credit 
the cotton merchant and the cotton 
spinner with a sinister power to in- 
fluence prices, but the price of cotton, 


like the price of wheat, is fixed in the 
markets the through the 
operation of supply and demand. The 
farmers who produce the cotton and 
the people who wear the clothes are 
the only classes with a fixed finan- 
cial interest in the price level of cot- 
ton. All those other interests in be- 
tween these two—cotton merchant, 
cotton spinner, wholesaler, retailer— 
are merely middlemen subject to that 
immutable law of trade that “he who 
serves best profits most.” Even the 
speculator has no fixed interest; to- 
day he is a bear and tomorrow a bull. 
that on balance 


of world 


I will admit, however 
he 1S a bull. 


Invisible Merchandising Wastes 


One of the most serious defects in 
the present primary marketing sys- 
tem is the dumping method of the 
producer, which is traceable to its 
twin brother, the credit system of 
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production. The credit system of pro- 
duction, with its attendant risks, ex- 
acts a heavy toll of the commodity in 
the shape of usurious interest and ex- 
cessive prices for supplies furnished 
the producer during the growing sea- 
son. The dumping system, an out- 
growth of the credit system, forces on 
the market in five months a com- 
modity which can only be consumed 
in twelve months. 

Neither cotton merchants nor cot- 
ton manufacturers, as a class, specu- 
late in cotton. Scientific merchan- 
dising, like scientific manufacturing, 
excludes all unduly speculative risks, 
and operates on the expectation that 
reward will come from uuseful serv- 
ice efficiently rendered rather than 
from falls in the market. 
rhere is a speculative class, however, 
which accumulates the surplus offer- 
ings during the dumping season and 
carries same until required by the 
trade, and ordinarily at a profit. 

We do not begrudge the profit— 
doubtless it is not disproportionate to 
the service performed and the risk in- 
volved—but 


rises and 


we regret the necessity 
for it. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the cost of this whole system, 
but it is considerable and might be 


termed the invisible waste of the pres- 
ent system of production and market- 
ing. Any opinion that this concerns 
the producer only is very superficial. 
What you want and what we want is 
the flow of an ample and uninter- 
rupted supply of raw material. What 
you are opposed to and what we are 
opposed to is anything which unnec- 
essarily adds to its cost, or, stated 
conversely, anything which needlessly 
diminishes the return to the producer 
and by so much discourages produc- 
tion. 


Threats to American Cotton 

Even if viewed from a selfish stand- 
point only, we are all vitally interested 
in having this country maintain its 
supremacy in cotton production and, 
make no mistake about it, that su- 
premacy is threatened. To maintain 
it three things seem essential. I have 
already mentioned one. Another is of 
course the effective control of the boll 
weevil, and the third is the invention 
of a simple, practical cotton picking 
machine. The same tariff which pro- 
tects the American manufacturing in- 
dustry against the cheap labor of 
Europe and Asia lays a heavy handi- 
cap on the American cotton growing 
industry, which must work in the 
world’s highest labor market and meet 
the unrestricted competition of other 
countries employing the cheapest 
labor in the world. Thirty cent cot- 
ton is not altogether the result of the 
boll weevil, and thirty cent cotton is 
today a powerful stimulant to pro- 
duction in other countries. If during 
this period of high prices, these other 
countries succeed in getting their pro- 
duction policies well under way, it 
will not be easy for America to com- 
pete, regardless of the boll weevil. 

The Co-operatives’ Opportunity 

The great opportunity which lies 
before the co-operatives—and it is in- 
deed a wonderful opportunity—is that 
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iting their members out of the 
mire of a system of production and 
riiary marketing which saps their 
economic strength and keeps them 
always bogged down; but this can 
be done by a process of 


é tion. 


slow 


| do not believe the cotton merchant 
is opposed to the Cooperative move- 
ment; to him, the Cooperative is but 

er competitor. He does not fear 
competition; it has always been the 
most prominent factor in his com- 
mercial existence. 

Several years ago the late Mr. Ed- 
Atkinson of Boston described 
he American bale of cotton as the 

st slovenly and wasteful package 

commerce. It is doubtful if the 
f today would receive a more 
favorable There has 
o change except in the case of 

cotton which now receives a 
third pressing, resulting in a 

re compact, and 
Considerable has 

en made in the handling of the bale. 
In the past ten years, at least ten large 
storage warehouses and 
npresses have been constructed in 
incipal markets of the Scuth, 


ward 


classification. 


X] rt 
neater, 
less wasteful 


package progress 


rete 


. combined storage capacity in 
xcess Of one million bales and repre 
senting a total investment of over ten 

ion dollars. This takes account 

the large fireproof plants, 

ng an insurance classification of 

better. Such plants not only 

ffect large savings in insurace, but 

the physical handling of the cotton 

being equipped with modern 

facilities for that purpose. 

Value of the Future Market 

[he machinery for trading in cot- 

uture delivery is perhaps the 

uable facility in the market- 

ng process and at the same time the 

east understood and most criti- 

ised. The present future contract is 

the product of Federal statute, and the 

ing in it is carefully supervised 

epartment of the Government. 

is trading is worldwide and highly 

petitive. Almost instantaneous 

means of communication have practi 

luced the entire cotton world 

he dimensions of the trading rings 

The 

uuying and selling power of 

1 centres there The Lan 

pinner, the American spinner, 

ay or Alexandria speculator, 

ern farmer, all meet daily 

ne table, so to speak, and do 

ling on equal terms, and to 

ntage of all. It is the most 

and economical method ever 

fixing the world price of 

! lity, and is indispensable 

ducer, merchant and manu- 


is wel 


—_ 
——— 
—— 


+ 


f 


great cotton exchanges. 
lt 


Spinne r’s vs. Merchant’s Contract 


nined effort has been made 
our Southern senators to 
uture contract in the way 
ng the tenderable qualities, 
mpt to make the contract 
to the needs of spinners. 
vement shows a lack of 
“Nderst nding of the fundamentals of 
ling. The future contract 
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The mer- 
chant deals in many grades, the spin- 
ner in one or two. Any so-called 
spinner’s contract which might be 
devised would fit the needs of only a 
very small percentage of the spinners, 
and of none of the merchants. The 
individual service required by each 
spinner could never be performed in 
a future contract no matter 
specific it might be. Ido not under 
stand that the spinner is unwilling to 
pay the merchant a reasonable com 
mission for this service. Any further 


is a merchant's contract. 


how 


.restriction, even in a minor degree, 


of the qualities tenderable on futur: 
contracts would be a very dangerous 
move. 


Improvement in Market Methods 


There has been a great change in 
the marketing system in the 
forty or fifty years. Prior to 
Civil War and for several 
thereafter, the producer was 
pelled to consign his cotton to the 
markets, principally Mobile, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Savannah, New 
Orleans and Galveston. 
tors took charge of th 
account of the producer and sold t 
the cotton merchants in 
market. This was in the days when 
ull cotton 


past 
the 
years 
com 
large 
Cotton fac 
cotton fot 
the local 
was exported in sailing 
vessels; there was no such thing as 

through bill of lading, and there wer 
almost no facilities in the interior for 
warehousing or financing Phere 
was practically no sale for cotton ex- 
in the large 
The change from sailing vessel t 
steamer and the introduction of thx 
through bill of lading started a revo 
lution in marketing methods until to 
day only a small fraction of the crop 
is handled in the old way. The cot 
ton merchants, greatly increased in 
number, have carried the market prac 
tically to the farmer’s door. Ware 


cept terminal markets 


housing and banking facilities have 
kept pace with this movement. 


High Standard of Business Ethics 


I am afraid in the beginning of this 
movement the trade lost considerable 
of its former dignity and standing, as 
was inevitable from the 
formation 


rapid trans 


through which it went 
Many people engaged in the cotton 


did the 
requisite character and experience, to 


business who not 


pe SsSess 


say nothing of the necessary capital 


[ believe that the past ten or fifteen 
years have seen the elimination of 
most of this element. It seems to me 
that the standard of commercial 
morality in the cotton trade is now 
higher than it has ever been befor: 
Those of vou who have been dealing 


tor 


with the Southern 


shipper for twenty 
or twenty-five years will probably 
confirm this 
The credit for this situation is du 
in no small part to our cotton assoc 
tions in the Scutl The Texas Co 
ton Association and the Oklahon 
State Cotton Exchange, to mention 
only these two, exert powerful in 
uence in their respective sections for 


commercial 





s 


the maintenance of high 


the elimination of 


] 


tandards, and for 
1 practices and 


all une esirabl 
of the trade. 
- of the 


lave mentioned, I greatly appreciate 


customs 


Personally, and as a 


two associations which 


the opportunity which you have given 
me to address 


without a 


you today I feel, 
doubt, that National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manutacturers 


the Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange, 


Che 


and the Texas Cotton Association 
will do well to keep in close touch 
with each other, with the view of 


lending mutual help in solving the 
problems of cotton marketing, always 
with the object of elevating the trade 
to a still higher plane of integrity and 
usefulness. 


Cotton Production and Cooperatives 


By 


A. H. Stone, Vice-President, St 


tapie Cotton Cooperative ssoc1ation 
Greenwood, Member Firm of Stone & Fort, Gaunleith, Miss 
JN any comprehensive appraisal of the entire crop, for the sale of which 
recently developed agencies for the he charged a commission. The plant 


distribution of Delta 
staples, we should also take account 
antecedent economic 
this regard, the outstanding 
of the whole history of tropical and 


handline and 
conditions. In 
feature 
semi-tropical large scale agricultural 
enterprise, is the part played by the 
The 


seventeenth 


Enelish fac 
and 


factorage system. 
through the 
eighteenth 
tially the same relationship to over 
agriculture and trade that th 
banking institutions bear 
industrial 
do not push the analogy too far 


tor, 
centuries, bore substan 
seas 
great 
modern enterprise, if we 

The operations of the system were 
essentially the same, regardless of 
crop or place. Before the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century 


end of the 


it had become inseparably identified 
with cotton production in the South- 
ern states. Its predominant features 
remained the [The factor in 


variably required the consignment 


same 


er’s basis of credit was usually fixed 


nn baleage. On an advance of so 
many thousand dollars, so many bales 
of cotton were required to be shipped 
\ penalty commission was charged 
bale the 
There were various 


the 


rebate, such as 


for every short of contract 


-harges 


number. 


which received a 


out of 


commission, or 


stor 


ave, insurance, dra\ cetera 


Results of System 
he system had far rea 


eco 


nomic results It established 


one ot 


the most vicious circles possible to < 


Its 


industry emphasis being « 
industry. phasis being on 


1 
age, there was every incentl 


tempt the impossible in 
land 
to buy on time, 


production. 


The mor i planter was willing 
the 
the 


the 


could promise, more 


money he 
more slaves he 


Id 
could borrow, 
ld purchase. It 


for 


cou was a business ot 


unusual hazards, both the f: 


and the planter. Fortunes were m 


more cotton he 
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and lost in it. It was also a business 
of peculiar fascinations, and many 


sngaged in it. It 


men of large ability e 
business in which 


was a social pres 


tige might be enhanced by success, 
but not diminished by tailure 
But the planting end of it 

damentally unsound, taken as a whole, 
and Southern students would proba 
bly agree that 
vived the vicissitudes of many more 


was 


Was tun 


it could not have sur 
years, even had there been no Civil 
War. 
Another 
tion in a 


result was the concentra 


few cities and 


important 








Alfred H. Stone, Who Spoke on “Co 


operative Movement ” 


owns of practically all of the fluid 
wealth of the South 
Che interior country, which was prac 


cotton growing 
tically the sole source of this wealth, 
was in a state of hopeless economic 
dependence on these urban centers 
Speaking for our own territory, the 
Mississippi Delta, I may say that this 
condition of dependence was not re- 
lieved until the advent of the mort- 
loan about thirty 
ven then, there was only 


gage companies, 
years ago. 
1 swapping of horses, an exchange of 
one mortgage for another. But that 
step had to be taken before even the 
could 
Delta was tributary 


semblance of a order be 
established. Phe 
o New Orleans, mainly, for sixty or 
At a later date Mem 
phis played an important part in its 


business life. 


new 


seventy vears. 


The two and a half decades after 
i885 wrought very definite changes 
for the better, in all directions and 


along all lines. A pronounced aspect 
of this improved order of things was 
a change in the method of marketing 
cotton. And this was practically the 


first change in a hundred years, or 


since American cotton became a com 
mercial crop. 


Under the changed order, local fac- 
tors still did a large volume of busi- 
ness, but under a somewhat modified 
system. Local buyers’ established 
themselves in every small town. Local 
banks were organized. Local com 
presses and warehouses were built. 
Railroads had made this possible. In 
short, the market had met the pro- 
ducer half-way. The next step which 
followed this change was country 
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Exterior view of Nashawena Mills. 
The interior of this large plant is 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
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April 28, 
Showing the use of Barreled 
Sunlight in the interior of 
the Carter Knit Underwear 
factory. 
“Save the surface and 
you save all~ 


reled Sunlight. 


It resists dirt — 





A high-grade flat finish paint pho- 
tographed through a microscope. 





Photograph of Barreled Sunlight 
magnified to same degree. 


Barreled 


‘Looks nice and bright now,” a factory man- 
ager admitted, surveying the new white paint 
on the interior of his plant. ‘“‘ But it won’t take 
it long to look dirty and gray again. Then 
we'll spend some more money on repainting! 
I don’t suppose it can be avoided.”’ 


Yet owners and managers of textile plants 
throughout the country today are learning 
that it can be avoided! 


They are using a white paint with a unique 
surface—a surface so smooth that it re- 
sists the finest particles of dust and dirt. 


This paint is Barreled Sunlight—the Rice 
Process White. 


Notice in the illustration at the left how 
smooth the surface of Barreled Sunlight is 
even when seen through a powerful mi- 
croscope! Compare this with the surface of 
the high grade flat or ‘‘egg-shell”’ finish paint 
—smooth enough to the naked eye, but actu- 
ally rough and porous when seen through 
this lens. 





THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


The even finish of Barreled Sunlight offers 
no lodging place for dust and dirt particles. 
Interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight re- 
main white without frequent repainting. 
Furthermore, even after years of service, they 
can be washed clean like white tile. 


Barreled Sunlight is made by our exclusive 
Rice Process. It contains no varnish and is 
guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 


Flows freely and may be applied by brush 
or spray. Will not chip or scale. When more 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat. 


Sold in barrels and cans. Send for our book- 
let, ‘‘More Light.”’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and main offices 
20 DUDLEY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell Street 


And 100 other distributing points in the U.S. A. 


Sunlight 


The Draper Corporation 
plant at Hopedale, Mass 
Recently painted 
throughout with Bar- 


1923 


The interior white paint now used in 
textile plants throughout the country 


y 
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buying. Under this it became possi- 
ble for a planter to sell his crop at 
his own gin platform. I have re- 
ferred to this as a change in the meth- 
od of marketing. And it was not 
much more than this. The marketing 
sysiem itself remained practically un- 
itered. The local factor could sell 
to the local buyer. Or the local buyer 
could deal direct with the grower. 
erower might be present at every 
stave of these proceedings. And this 
change of situs, which made the 
transaction visible to the eye of the 


producer, was in reality the only 
change between marketing in one 
glace and marketing in another. Ex- 


cepting of course changes in certain 
charges, which did not at all affect 
the system. A psychological change, 
however, occurred gradually in the 
Closer contact with buy- 
ers, closer connection with his crop 
after its production, unquestionably 
caused him to think more and more 
of the problems involved in convert- 
ing his product into money, of the 
problems of marketing and of distri- 
bution. There was no longer the 
blind, unquestioning acceptance of a 
gure on an account of sale. He at 
least had an opportunity of knowing 
by name the man who bought his cot- 
ton, and of asking him why he could 
not pay more for it. He could even 
refuse to accept an offered price, al- 
though the only reason for his refusal 
was that he just felt that it was not 
enough. 


Need for Remedial Measures 
The conditions under which we 
were attempting to conduct our busi- 
ness in 1920 were almost, if not quite, 
as unsound as was the system under 
which our fathers operated in 1860. 
In fact we, more than they, were out 
yf joint with the progress of the time. 
There was, therefore, nothing unnat- 
ural, nothing revolutionary, nothing 
strained or artificial about the fact of 
uur seeking remedial measures for a 
situation which we had come to real- 
ze was economically intolerable. I 
shall venture to suggest that any man 
who imagines that the means of re- 
lief which we finally agreed upon and 
endeavored to apply, had no more 
substantial foundation than a mere 
ettort to satisfy a lurking grudge; 
that the purpose was to put somebody 
t of business; that the ultimate end 
was to create a monopoly and to 
ut and grasp other branches of 
the cotton trade; that any man who 
this, or any part of it, has 
nally failed to apprehend the oper- 
f one of the most elementary, 
less vital, laws of human ex- 
the instinct of self-preser- 


pr ducer. 


ch 


Details of Association 
is neither mystery nor se- 
‘out the operations and affairs 
Staple Cotton Cooperative As- 
It is in truth a very simple 
machinery, for accomplish- 
ing ry simple purpose. It is com- 
ds itirely of bona fide growers 
cotton. It handles only the cotton 
embers. It acquires no cot- 
purchase or trade. It is al- 
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lowed to make no profit in its opera- 
tions. It transacts no business other 
than such as is incidental to the sell- 
ing of the cotton of its members. Title 
to the cotton it handles is vested in 
the Association. It operates within 
a well defined area. It is composed 
of some twenty-two hundred mem- 
bers. In management it is a highly 
centralized concern, all of its affairs 
being administered from one office. 
Its directorate is composed of twenty- 
one capable and experienced men, 
meeting monthly, throughout the year, 
and serving entirely without compen- 
sation. Four of these men are presi- 
dents of banks and eight others are 
bank officers or directors. Some of 
them are lawyers, and good ones. All 
of them are planters or owners of 
plantations. The active management 
of the Association is in the hands of 
men who devote their entire time ex- 
clusively to its affairs, and are paid 
for doing so. Its sales department is 
under the direction of a man whom 
we consider the ablest in the raw cot- 
ton end of the staple business. Its 
president is one of the most success- 
ful cotton planters in the South, and 
is the originator of the idea of a cen- 
tralized marketing agency in this 
territory. Its accounting department 
is one of the most efficiently organ- 
ized and handled which it is possible 
for modern methods, technical skill 
and mechanical equipment to develop 

This Association not seek to 
establish a monopoly of Delta cotton. 
It does not handle all of the Delta 
crop, by any means. In all its trans- 
actions it seeks to observe the best 
traditions and practices of the trade. 
It attempts no radical innovations nor 
freakish experiments. It is controlled 
by business men, not by politicians. 
We attempt to secure results through 


does 


adherence to the principles of estab 
lished economic law, not by holding 
conventions and adopting resolutions 
The Association seeks to emphasize 
the personal equation in all its tran 
sactions with the trade. It sells only 
from stocks actually in its own hands. 
It ships the cotton it sells. It sells 
for any reasonable period of delivery. 
It does not in any sense seek to con- 
trol prices. Its management is not 
so foolish as to attempt so vain a 
thing. It tries by legitimate dealing 
and fair trading, through the excel 
lence of its service and the possession 
of superior facilities and large stocks, 
to obtain the best possible price for 
what it sells. 

Such an organization as this can 
exist only through its ability to render 
service. And this service must in- 
clude all those with whom it deals, 
those who buy as well as those for 
whom it sells. 


Not a Holding Corporation 


I would be less than frank if I did 
not express concern over the repeated 
statements that this Association is 
merely the tangible expression of the 
disposition and purpose of the grower 
to hold his cotton. No honest man 
likes to have his motives impugned 
and his assurances questioned. I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the fact 


that we are a selling concern. No 
man responsible for the conduct of 
this Association’s affairs would toler- 
ate for a moment a suggestion that 
we hold our cotton. We will not sell 
it all at any one time, nor to any one 
purchaser. Such a transaction would 
be repugnant to our conception of our 
legitimate function, as well as in di- 
rect contravention of our idea of or- 
derly marketing. Our principle is to 
sell as steadily as possible, without 
dumping, in such manner as to dis- 
pose of one crop before another comes 
on. Unquestionably there are honest 
differences of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes orderly marketing. And we 
have no quarrel with the man who 
does not agree with us. There is no 
impropriety in suggesting that our fi- 
nancial connections include a govern- 
ment agency and two of the best 
known banking institutions in the 
country; one eastern and one south- 
ern. Our arrangements are based on 
a policy of consistent selling, and our 
marketing methods have the unquali- 
fied approval of each of these three 
institutions, 


Improvement Over Old Method 


It may be asked, in view of all that 
[ have said, “In what respect, then, 
is the Staple Association’s system an 
improvement over the old method, in 
so far as the planter is concerned?” 
[he question is a fair one, and [| shall 
conclude this discussion with a reply. 
In the first place, the Association does 
receive a better average price for its 
cotton than is received for the aver- 
age outside. This simply means that 
our policy of consistent, steady sell- 
ing, day in and day out, month by 
month, throughout the season, secures 
better average returns than come 
from selling by fits and starts, spas- 
modically and unsystematically. We 
are justified in this conclusion, not 
only by our private advices and in- 
formation, but by comparing our 
prices with those reported for our ter- 
ritory by the Bureau of Markets. A 
recent issue of a leading New Eng 
land journal spoke of the large num- 
ber of odd lots of fifty to two hun- 
dred sales of staples which were be 
ing picked up here and there at cents 
a pound under Association prices. 
This is absolutely legitimate trading, 
but we do not sell our cotton that 
way. All such sales unfavorably af 
fect the average outside price, while 
being of doubtful value as purchases 
to anyone except the individual buyer 
who made the pickup. 

Another important service to the 
grower, without cost to anybody, is 


rendered through the Association’s 
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financial arrangements. The Associa- 
tion supplements the aid of the local 
bank, to the end that * distressed cot- 
ton” is a thing of the past, in so far 
as our members are concerned. 

Under the old system the grower 
has always felt that he had a just 
ground of complaint in the matter of 
samples and loose. He has felt that 
his cotton was unfairly dealt with, 
that it was sampled more than was 
necessary, that too much loose was 
accumulated from it, and that the 
whole process was wasteful and un- 
just. From time immemorial he has 
been assured that his complaint was 
groundless, or at least that he greatly 
exaggerated the results of these prac- 
During the Staple Associa- 
tion’s first season it received 157,865 
bales of cotton. 
made 


tices. 


Every effort was 
to reduce waste to a minimum, 
and each bale was sampled but one 
time. Yet the accumulated samples 
and loose from our cotton, handled 
in this way, amounted to 256 bales. 
It would be interesting to know just 
what the aggregate loss to the grower 
amounts to on the entire American 
crop, on this one item alone. For it 
must be borne in mind that every 
penny of the savings on the various 
items which I have mentioned repre- 
sents, or is equivalent to, a loss to the 
grower under any other system. Let 
me give illustration, 
lhe Association makes 
an expense deduction, in selling the 
cotton of its members, of three per 
cent of the sales price. When we be- 
gan was predicted by 
our outside that we would 
never operate under this, but would 
have to make additional deductions 
or assessments. We are reputed to 
have the best-paid cotton men. in 
America at the head of our sales de- 
partment. Possibly this is true. We 
are charged with having an expen- 
sively organized business. This is not 
true. But be may, at the 
close of our first season’s operations, 


you one other 


before I cl se. 


operations it 
friends 


this as it 


instead of calling on our members for 
additional expense money, we re- 
funded to them in cash nearly $300,- 
000, an amount equivalent to exactly 
one-half of our original three per cent 
deduction. 

Che man, therefore, who imagines 
that our success depends upon the 
elimination of middlemen, or that the 
only saving to the grower which such 
an organization can accomplish is the 
middleman’s profit, knows very little 
about the inner operations of the Sta- 
ple Cotton Association. We are not 
trying to eliminate the middleman. 
On the contrary, we like him, and do 
business with him every day. 


The International Situation 


By W. S. Kies, Chairman First Federal Foreign Banking Assn., New York 


N Washington’s 
at Fraunce’s 


farewell address 
Tavern the father of 
our country warned against entan- 
gling alliances abroad and laid down 
a policy of future development free 
and independent of foreign political 
influence. Europe at that time was 
a seething pot of intrigue and plot. 


Secret diplomacy, unscrupulous and 
treacherous, was the tool of selfish 
monarchists who sought to gain na- 
tional advantage at the expense of 
broken promises and shattered treat- 
ies. For a young nation to mix up 
in this mess of intrigue was to court 
disaster and ruin. Thus began our 
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The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of oe 
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y of national political isolation. 
ears went on this policy became 


the fixed purpose of succeeding ad- 


strations. The early history of 
\ation justified its wisdom, 
e struggling colonies on the At- 
seaboard from the very first 
dependent upon Europe for the 
s of their development. Their 
products were those of the soil 
{ the forest, and they exchanged 
with the mother country for 
ifactured articles and _ other 
s which they were unable to pro- 
for themselves. They early be- 
to borrow capital. With plenty 
f timber for the construction of fac- 
with ample water power to 
them, and an abundance of 
raw materials, it was inevitable that 
manufacturing should begin early in 
their history. 
Inventions a Stimulus 
[he great inventions of the last 50 
years stimulated an enormous exploi- 
tation of our resources. The appli- 
ation of capital brought large profits 
and attracted still more capital. As 
ur manufacturing industries grew 
ve produced more than we could con- 
e at home, and we in turn sold 
mur goods in the markets of the 
Our wealth increased by 
eaps and bounds, and at the begin- 
ning of the great war economists 
timated our wealth at $250,000,000,- 
oo, and our debts to Europe at over 
$6,000,000,000. 


tories, 


yperate 


vorid. 


The growth of our foreign com- 
merce had brought us in touch with 
the entire world, and our need for 
apital had caused us to become debt- 
rs of half a dozen of the large na- 
tions of Europe. 

When 


ssumed 


the world war began we 
an attitude of neutrality 
‘elling to all the belligerents food- 
stuffs, munitions of war and other 
supplies. The blockade of Germany 
gave to the Allies the full benefit of 
ur vast resources. The result was 
inprecedented commercial and indus- 
tnal prosperity and a rapid increase 
n our national wealth. Gold began 
come to us from all sides, and the 
‘low has not yet ceased although we 
today have nearly one-half of the 
vorld’s entire available gold supply. 
We paid back to Europe all that she 
lad ever loaned us by re-purchas- 
ng our securities and reversed finan- 
| currents by the great credits 
hed in this country in favor of 
ied governments. 

Our services in the war need not 
¢ dwelt upon. The spirit that swept 
he | from one end to the other 
y beyond anything that was 
possible in the first days. 


1 
] } 
e ii | 


the Armistice we took our 
the council table, and our 
as one of the Big Three, 
) re-draw the map of Europe. 
e to say that no nation had 
voice in the making of the 
in the United States. Start- 
a Utopian platform, filled 
all the ‘fourteen points with 
‘ generalities and high sound- 
ses concerning the self-deter- 
of peoples, we influenced 
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the drawing of a document that dis- 
regarding the economic needs of Eu- 
rope split that continent into a large 
number of communities not econom- 
ically self-sustaining and sowed the 
seeds of strife and struggle for dec 
ades to come. Although he had pro 
claimed vigorously the necessity of a 
just peace and before the conference 
had laid down the rule that repara- 
tions should be confined to actual 
damage sustained, nevertheless at the 
Peace Conference President Wilson 
permitted Clemenceau and _ Lloyd 
George to interpret the word repara- 
tions to include pensions and other 
indirect war damages and compelled 
Germany to sign a blank check with- 
out any definite idea of the amount 
to be filled in. The total of the bill 
as finally rendered was so grotesque 
in its proportions as to be an impos- 
sible burden on the conquered nation. 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the Treaty of Versailles is re- 
sponsible for the failure to make any 
substantial progress in the recon- 
struction of Europe since the armis- 
tice. It seems equally true that noth- 
ing real can be accomplished until 
the treaty is modified or substantial- 
ly re-drawn by a new conference of 
nations. 

Central Europe is hovering on the 
brink of an economic and financial 
abyss, England is suffering from un 
employment because of a failure of 
its continental markets. France is in 
financial straits because of its inabil 
ity to obtain reparation payments. In 
desperation she has seized the Ruhr 
entailing a further huge economic 
loss upon herself, upon Germany and 
indirectly upon all Europe. Italy has 
emerged from the revolution the sig- 
nificance of which can not yet be 
clearly foreseen. In the East the 
situation has been growing more and 
more serious. England’s grave er- 
ror in pushing Greece into a further 
war of conquest against Turkey cul- 
minated in the awful massacre at 
Smyrna. The arrogant Turk flushed 
with victory flaunted the Allies at 
Lausanne and will re-establish him- 
self in Europe. 


Russia after five years of Bolshe- 
vism bids fair to enter upon a period 
of individualism with the peasant re 
verting to old methods of agriculture 
as the leading factor in its ecomonic 
structure. It has lost all the benefits 
of economic organization and the 
progress of half a century. 

Policy of Aloofness 

It is small wonder that Americans 
shrink from mixing up in this mess 
in Europe fearing being engulfed in 
the turmoil and caught in the cross 
currents of European politics. On 
every side we hear this argument- 
This nation of 120,000,000 people has 
resources sufficient within its own 
boundaries practically to maintain it- 
self independent of the world. 
Therefore maintain a high tariff wall 
to keep out the manufactured goods 
and products of poverty stricken Eu- 
rope, cultivate reciprocal trade with 
South America and the rest of the 
world, withdraw entirely from Eu- 


rope and let her work out her own 
salvation. 

Let us examine this policy from a 
cold and materialistic point of view. 
Is our present course of action con- 
sistent with the highest material wel 
fare of the country? We are a great 
exporting nation. We have a surplus 
of raw materials and food stuffs for 
which Europe heretofore 
our biggest customer. 
war we sold Europe vast 


been 


the 


has 
Be f¢ re 


quantities 


William S. Kies, Speaker at Banquet 


manutactured 
purchases 


ot goods. Europe's 
limited het 


The buying power of 


are 
ability to pay. 
the rest of the 


now by 


world is also curtailed 


For certain periods due to a tem 
porary effect of the law of supply and 
demand we may have prosperity, as it 
is likely that we shall have during 
the year 1923, but it is inevitable that 
surplus lines will accumulate unless 
markets can be found and the result 
of such accumulation will be indus- 
trial and agricultural depression. 

Interest in European Problem 

An industry like yours, gentlemen, 
is peculiarly interested in a 
solution of the European problem. 
The constant depreciation of curren- 
cies means a degradation of labor to 
the point where the goods which will 
compete with yours in the markets of 
the world and in our own market art 
being manufactured by men, women 
and children whose wages are barely 
enough to keep them alive. 


quick 


We today are a creditor nation ir- 
respective of the ten eleven bil- 
lion dollars owed us by the govern 
ments of Europe. Loans, credits and 
unpaid bills for goods and supplies 
furnished will probably show Europs 
a debtor to this country of at least 
two billion dollars, and this figure 1s 
probably much higher. If Europe 
goes down through our failure to help, 
these sums may be lost. 


or 


Let us place our participation on 
the broad ground of duty to civiliza- 
tion as a member of the family of 
nations. We are today the wealthiest 
nation in the world. We are un 
touched by the war. Our resourcrs 
are limitless and all the world is our 
debtor. The old world gave to us 
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freely of its treasures, of its accumt 


1- 
lated knowledge of the arts of civil- 


ization, and by reason thereof con- 
tributed materially to our marvelous 
growth and development. The break- 
down of civilization in Europe may 
mean a slow return to the dark ages. 
It is not stretching the fact 
that the entire capitalisite system of 
property be endangers 
if Europe is allowed to drift unaided 
to destruction. 
Forced to Participate 
But you ask what is to be 
First and foremost a public opinion 
must be created 


tO Say 


private will | 


done f 
to support interna- 
tional cooperation in all this implies. 
Sooner or later we will be forced 
De- 
‘ . ; 
lay increases the problems and makes 
more difficult their ultimate solution 


beside Ss 


to enter the European situation. 


imposing greater burdens 
upon the masses and adding to the 
staggering total of Europe’s economic 
Before France entered the 
Ruhr we should have assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership and called a confer- 
ence for the purpose of generally dis- 
cussing economic problems of Eu- 
rope, and more specifically the great 
problem of reparations. We hesi 
tated and the opportunity was lost 
[If we had the Ievdership in this na 
tion with the courage to take the step, 
relying on our ; 


rosses, 


disinterestedness of 
motives, a conference might even now 
be called with fair prospects of suc 
cess. 

I have mentioned our attitude in re- 
gard to debts owing us, having in 
mind ‘particularly the problem in con- 
nection with France and Italy. We 
must remember that in the last analy 
sis the debts of these two countries 
to us must be ultimately paid from 
the proceeds of German reparations. 
There is no dodging this issue and 
we might as well face it now as later. 
If we would collect the war debts 
from our creditors we must help to 
work out some way for Germany to 
pay. 

To take the lead in calling a con- 
ference may not be enough. We 
must wholeheartedly place our influ- 
ence back of every agency that makes 
for the ultimate peace of the world. 
Membership in the world court is im- 
portant and advisable. It may mean 
little more than our moral support, 
but in this critical period of history 
our moral support is of tremendous 
importance to the world. There can 
be no real objection to such member- 
ship except from those who would 
use the whole subject for the purpose 
of creating a political issue for the 
next presidential elections. 

It may be popular with the masses 
to raise the cry “ Keep out of the Eu- 
ropean mess and make Europe pay 
her debts to us,” but the former 
cowardly and the latter is nonsense 
for no sane person can point the way 
for the debts to be paid under pres- 
ent conditions. Shall we prove equal 
to the occasion and achieve immortal 
greatness, or shall we either through 
material selfishness or confessed in- 
competence fail in this the most 
crucial moment of modern history? 


1S 
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aint Them Out! . 


A good White Paint on the walls and ceilings of It intensifies every available ray of daylight in r 
your mill will help to defeat the five ‘enemies your shop and puts it to work speeding up pro- ited 
of profit’”’ listed above. duction—for the better a man sees, the better 
he works. And superintendents of factories we the 
have made bright, tell us that all their workers . 
are better satisfied—stick to their jobs. Manufac- of tl 


The elimination of any one of the five would 
more than pay for the cost of painting. The re- 
duction of all of them effected by painting results 


in a much greater saving. A good white paint turers must depend more and more on women oo 
such as CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE means workers. They will not work in dingy rooms, the ¢ 
more light—accuracy—better and more work— but flock to factories modernized and bright with So 
less accidents—no eyestrain—and more profits. CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE. yarn 


Write today for Paint Panel and Descriptive Booklet 


Thomas K. Chaffee Company, Providence, Rhode Island 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 





Four Roll Drafting on Roving Frames 


Experiments to Show Its Effect on Yarn Strength and Evenness, Number of Processes, Drafts and,Doublings 





Gentler 


Treatment of Fibre and Better Parallelization Claimed—From Paper Contributed by Textile Division, 
A.S.M.E., at Providence Meeting of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


URING the last two years we 
have developed in our cotton 
research laboratory a system 
of four roll drafting on slub 
ers and frames which 
roduced results and suggested pos 
that are interesting. 
Our tests made 
inary slubber and 


roving has 
sibilities 


were on an or- 
roving frame 
with a set of four steel 
intead of three, the slubber 
naking a bobbin 9x 4% in. and the 
roving frame a bobbin 7% 3 in. The 
frame standard 


with and the 





pped 


spinning was of a 


ake rolls 
isual leather-covered rolls. 


three steel 
\tmospheric conditions were main 
tamed at a constant temperature and 
wnidity by means of automatic con- 
trol. The strength of yarn was tested 
n single strands on a motor driven 
Scott single yarn tester of 48 oz. ca- 
city. The skein breaks were made 


a motor driven Scott tester of 
30 lbs. and 300 lbs. capacity, both 
chines operating at a speed of 12 
per minute. 

Yarn Break Factor 
[he skein breaks and sizes tabu- 


ited hereafter are the result of 36 
skein breaks and 36 sizings in each 
est. Where the yarn was broken on 


the single strand tester 25 breaks 
were made from each of 12 bobbins 


each 


test. To compare the results 
he several tests, the average size 
yarn has been multiplied by the 
verage break in pounds or ounces as 
he case may be for each test, which 

t figure directly comparable re 

ss of the difference in size of 
vari Within certain limits 

| in the following 
1reak factor or 


It 


and is des 
tables a: 
single yarn 


deviation Of yarn size Was 


1 as follows: 


Using the aver 
of all the weighings in any 
then the 
m of each weighing from this 
was determined, and then the 


of these deviations 


ial test as a basis, 


was di 
Multiply 
a result by one hundred gives 

cent deviation from the 
the method 
Government in their 
ntal work. 


the ave, age Size. 


of 


which is 
the l S 


size, 


Fibre Treatment Less Severe 

ll not attempt to theorize on 
m of spinning, as the results 

would be a 

confirmation of the princi- 

‘Ived. It appears quite ob- 

from our [ 


tests seem to 


UUs uWwever, tests, ol 


By A. N 


Which only a portion age recorded 


here, that four rolls are more advan 


tageous than three on slubbers and 
roving frames, and perhaps five 


might be better than four, because 
the more gradual the attenuation of 
the sliver or roving, the more uni 


Ss Mee ldon 


the 
more speeder processes and the con 
sequent reduction in 


power, floor space, etc., 


obviously elimination. ot 


one of 


labor costs, 
while at the 
same time it reduces appreciably the 


number of 


piecings, which is always 


apt to be a cause of defective yar 


l 








Fable I 
=e . " — a ae 7 
COTTON STAPLE 1° CARDED 

Number of Test i } 4 5 . ‘ S 
Number of Doublings after Cards 288 24 48 24 288 48 24 4 4 
Number of Drawing Processes 2 1 1 ' 2 t ' ' 
Dratt on Slubber Normal 6.6 Normal 6.6 Normal Norn 6.15 6.%4 4 
Draft on First Process of Speeders Normal 8.1 Norma Normal Normal 6.15 6 34 634 
Dratt on Second Process of 

Speeders Normal None = N N Normal N N \ 
Number of Bobbins in Creel pec 

Spindle on Spinning F 2 
Hank Roving at Spinning ; 4 4 
Draft at Spinning 13.30 ' y Me ; ' 
size of Yarn Spun ig.S9 4 1G 19 $1 
Varn Strength in pounds 120 yard 

skeins 85.4 84.8 s 8 4 81 8 s 
Skein Factor (Size times strength 

equals Factor 1699 1699 1694 1693 1684 1652 € 1622 
Ave. Deviation in Size 535 757 45 548 42e 
Ave. Deviation in per cent 2.69 3-77 1.35 35 78 4 19 

REMARKS 

Spun at mill or at laboratory from 

mill sliver Mill Lab M i Mill M La I 











form the yarn and the more paral 
lelized the cotton fibres become. 
For example, suppose the total draft 
on a roving frame is six, then with the 
customary three rolls and a draft be 
tween the back and middle roll 
slightly in excess of one, the remain 
ing draft between the middle and 
front roll is almost six. Whereas 
with four rolls the draft between the 
back and third roll would be perhaps 
one and one-half, two between the 
third and second and two between the 
second and first, which obviously is 
a much less severe manipulation of 
the cotton fibres than the foregoing 


example. With four rolls the total 
draft could be increased to 18 and 
stull the draft between any two roll 


need not exceed three. 
Parallelization vs. Doublings 
By the use of a four roll slubber 
and roll roving frame, we have 
spun yarn which, in almost every in 
stance, has equalled or exceeded in 
strength and equalled in uniformity 
the yarn spun by the mill with their 
usual number of processes from the 
same drawing frame sliver,—vyet in 
each instance we used one and some 


four 


times two processes of speeders less 
than the mill. The results of these 
tests seem to confirm fairly conclu 
sively the primary importance of the 
parallelizations of fibres, while, on 
the other hand, they seem to mini 
mize the value of doublings after the 
sliver has passed the drawing frames 
Elimination of Process 

The advantages of the use o1 the 

four roll slubbers and fly frames are 


Another possible advantage using 
the an in 
creased yarn strength providing the 


number of speeder processes is not 


same staple of cotton is 


reduced, or perhaps an equally strong 
yarn with a slightly shorter staple of 
cotton if rolls applied to 
the mill’s present equipment of speed 
and 


four are 


ers slubbers. 


These tests embrace yarns from 9s 


carded to 60s combed with cotton 


varying in staple from a scant inch 


to a full 1 ‘g in lable 3 18 especially 


complete im that it embraces 26. 1n 
dividual tests, the varn in which ts 
all made trom the same sliver 


Inc reased Dratts 


It will be noted in lable 3 where 
the drait on the slubber as mecreased 
by yvradations trom six te iS, and 
the dratt on the roving trame trom 
tive to 18, and the draft on the spin 
ning from shghtly under six to up 
proximately 14, that no matter what 
combination of drafts was used the 
yarn as spun with four rolls was in 
every instance stronger than the yarn 
spun by the mill with three roll 
speeders from the mill sliver. 

It would seem from this series of 


tests as though the draft on the slub 
bers and fly frames could be increased 


or decreased with apparent indiffer 
ence, within certain limits, so far as 
the final strength of the yarn = ts 
concerned. 

Where the word “normal” is used 
in these tabulations it means the nor 
mal draft as used by the mill, what 
ever that may have been, and the 


word “none 


thre 
referred to was not used 


ineans that particu 


leat machine 
Comparison of Yarns 


Pable 


anc 6. 


Ie lerring to 1 and compat 
the 


5, exhibiting 
strength of mill spun yarn, with tests 


ing’ tests 1 


7, 8 and g, exhibiting the strength vot 
laboratory yarn spun from the same 
sliver that the 
5, it wall be 


the 


mull used in tests 1 and 


observed that 


although 


doublings after cards was 288, 
with two processes of drawing and 
three processes ol tly frames, includ 
slubber, the break 


O02 Us 


ing average skein 


factor of tests 1 and 5 Was 


compared with skem break factor of 


1613 for the yarn spun in tests 

S and g where the doublings after 
cards was only 24, with one process 
of drawing and two processes ot 


tly frames only, including the slubber. 

In other reducing — the 
doublings after cards from 288 to 24, 
which 


words, 


means omitting one 
and 


speeders, decreased 


process 
of drawing one 
the strength of 
the yarn only 4.7 per cent., and these 


reductions in the doublings after the 


process ot 


cards did not apparently make the 
yarn any more uneven than the mill 
spun yarn. 


Comparing tests 3 
mill spun 
which 


and 6, which are 


yarns, with tests 2 and 4 


are laboratory) yarns spun 
from the same sliver as that 
the 


observ ed 


used by 
will be 

skein 
and 6 1s 1073 
hat is 
slightly 
spun 


mill in tests 3 and 6, it 
that the 
factor im tests 3 


tests 


average 
break 
and in 
the 


tronger 


2 and }, 
laboratory 


1LOg6 

spun 

the 
former 


yarn 1s 
than mall 
the 
spe As ders 
the 


trom 45 in 


Valli 


ilthough in one entire 


process oft was omitted 


which reduced doublings 


alte! 
thie 
the case ot 


cards 
mal) 


thie 


the case ol 
spun yarn to 24 10 


laboratory spun yarn, or a re 
duction ot 
\nother 


these 


SO per cert, 


interesting feature ol 
the 
laboratory spun yarns in tests 2 and 
the skein break factor 1s 
mill spun yarn in 
where the average skein break 
factor is 1692, or practically equal to 


tests 18 a comparison ol 
4, where 


1696, with 


tests I 
and 5, 


the laboratory spun yarn in strength, 
yet the doublings after cards in tests 
1 and 5 is 288 as compared with the 
doublings after cards in tests 2 and 
4 Ol only 24. 
Since the 


spun 


the labora 
and 4 1s 
slightly in excess of the strength oO! 
the mill 
and 


strength of 


tory yarn in tests 2 


and 5, 
all four 


spun varn in tests I 


since the evenness of 
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s practically the same, it spun yarn and the mill spun yarn is in experiments 25 and 26. Yarns and of the balance of the lab: raton 
red th: reduction in the number of rolls on the slubber tested in experiments I, 4, 7, 21, 23 tests 1821, while the averag. skein | 
e1 ds from 288 to 24, and speeder, that is, four in the case and 24 were spun with the same break factor of the two mi_ yar, 
ss of drawing cf the laboratory yarn and three in number of processes as is used in the tests is only 1683, from w ich 
6 eeders. W the case of the mill yarn, it may mill (but with four roll slubber and would appear that the yar gp, 
, * : effect to a re with 288 doublings after ca . 
th y Table 2 no stronger than the yarn s; Wi 
COTTON STAPLE 1” CARDED only 144 doublings after tl 
ina LO 2 } a las ; r \ in the case of the laborat 
a . ; : and that all laboratory yarn 
Doublings Reduced Too Low Number of Doublings after Cards 72 36 72 72 le 
ae ee ste sania 5.8 vay 5.8 che ape with three processes of 
1 bah vos loublit ifter Draft on First Process of Speeders 7.16 None 7.16 7-14 including the = or tw 
er si lil alls Draft at Spinning 7.6 8.56 7.6 7.8 processes “ ere ers inclucing th 
— : eee Senet Yuatine 20.17 19.22 19.68 19.59 slubber, was over 8 per cent or 
ie _ Yarn Strength in pounds 120 yard skeins 79-5 82.6 79-2 72 than the mill spun yore. 
4 ; ha , wahaeareae Skin Factor (Size times Strength equals Factor) 1905 1588 1558 1409 lhe interesting part of tl tes 
ORES ft fly frames, im Average Deviation in Size :377 .476 .389 .548 is that although the draft on sI 
- IDET that the skein Average Deviation in per cent 1.57 2.48 1.95 2.80 ber was increased from 6 t dS, al 
ae " . a ms ee adios the draft on the speeder from 5 ; 
Spun at mill or at laboratory from mill sliver Lab. © Lab. Lab. Mill 18, it apparently made no apprecia 
Ke bre factors 1 difference in the ultimate streng 
) ir in tests 2 and 4 All yarn spun from single roving and two processes of drawing, or evenness of the yarns. Tests || 
m p' 7 yar K a 3 oe o 26 inclusive are arranged in sequenc 
| woe pgriner tine aca ee be imferred that by the use of four speeders) while the balance of the — the ones © me mate 
mahal Sie dei: mci rolls on the slubber and speeder, in yarn spun in the laboratory was skein break ere and oa une 
Ih: is, decreasing the doublings this instance, at least, the strength made with one process of speeders sults ° the — and break os ob4 
, irds from 288 to 24 had less of the yarn was appreciably in- Jess than the mill uses. enn senent, wee, would ee 
meer enue aaa ematemasey encaae a a a i to be a sufficient number of tests t 
es : a i - ' Me Z aa a lest 2, which is also a laboratory 7 ee | _ goer" . — amy freak results and a 
hlin ‘fter cards from 24 to 12, ®PU" yarn, where the slubber roving » 4 7, 21, 23 and 24, 1S 1613, personal equation. 
hich stele Mb gaeeslindel wee taken direct to the spinning . ue 
doublings afte ard Irame, is interesting im Comparison | t » f k b K ] | 
: = : 7 cic ace with ste t, saad 4. in tha ses elite por ance O 1 re now e¢ ae 
1 “— ae . break factor 1s equal to the average . > ' 
hale = pethage a ape a its acd oo of tests 1 and 3, From Paper Presented at Meeting of National Association of 
; anna: and also some 12 per cent. highet Cotton Manufacturers 
than the mill yarn factor, indicating sy James McDowell 
Strength Increased possibly that doublings after — the HIe analysis or testing of textile is employed it always happens tha 
Nelerr to Table 2 and compar- cards in excess of 36 may be super fabrics is rapidly becoming more one process is carried on with ut at 
ue $, which mill spun yarn, fluous, for producing the quality Of necessary. The diversity of fibres thought of the next process and vet 
th te | and 3, which are lab- yarn required by this mill. In fact, ysed in the manufacture of yarns and 
n yar t will be ob- it might be possible to omit one of cloths, and the variety of methods 
erved the verage skein break fac- the processes of drawing as well as used in combining them, render it 
tk rand 3 1s 1582, which the one process of speeders and still imperative that the handler of cloth 
er 12 per cent. greater than the equal the mill spun yarn in strength and yarn should know the rudiments 
k factor of the mill spun and evenness It interesting tO of the art of determining the fibres 
= present in a fabric. Going further, 
Fable 3 it is important to know what kind of 
| OTTON STAPLE 14° CARDED = ~~ a cotton is used, or the combination of 
| Number of Test 2 ; ‘ s © 7 8 9 <n different cottons. 
Number ) ngs after Car 288 b44 144 288 144 144 238 144 aa laa 144 144 144 : . z 
| Dratt on Slubbe .s & 6. bw Se we. SS Gy OE It is only from an analysis of the 
go agile ani en ae ee me ae ae ae ee finished cloth or yarn ready for use 
| Dra on I i il i hi a aie that the whole facts can be obtained. 
edits Fae as Sak BSE ks Ril hee ORES AY GAR GRO one his research will be made by the 
| Suze of § oipe ESS 87QR SAE SPAY P49: RPG, SOOT AY” EES NG) OEE AERO EE OP manufacturer and the buyer from 
Pa ee : sq (6 6.9 670 647 656 65.2 64.2 66.2 646 63.7 648 640 two different standpoints ; one with 
panic e ee Sl ai Baa hac eae eli aca ali an idea of maintaining the appear- 
Devietion in Siee 672 558.556.576.671 -$05 751 615.748) 678694 68g ance and cheapening the construc 
ees eR SS a eae ee ee ee ee tion of goods, the other having in 
l aioe a view the retaining of the quality both 
| trom a “ Leb, Tab. Leb, Leb. Led. Lab Leb. fad. Lab Leb. Leb. Leb. Lab of the finished and the raw material 
5 ; ; i ss a ac at and the continuation of methods em 
+4 4 4 ? 88 44 as a eae oo ployed to obtain the same cloth. The James McDowell, Cotton Buyer, 
advance which has been made in sc1 Sharp Mfg. Co. and Hamilton Mf 
4 s OS) ae ee entific examination of materials dur Co. Who Spoke at Technical Se 
e None None None None None None § None $ 5.93 5.93 ing the last few years has made it son on Cotton 
| as e Se ee, ee ee eee See possible to turn these investigations 
| Vare to effective tse in the interest of cot- ei she a a 
a a ee ae ee ee ee ee often injury occurs which the 
’ . ins | ton manufacturers. process cannot overcome. 
. 5p ‘ a pr a 5 a Advance in Knowledge Che advance of technica lucat 
1.8 ee 2. 25, 36 18 Oe Until a comparatively recent date in Great Britain has show! 
it was considered in mill departments is no department of ind 
ie Lh th i A ae except where processes of a chem- where there is more need o} scietl 
ve ical nature were carried on—that knowledge than in textile 
}, although of these note in test 2 that the draft on slub- there was no room for scientific ture, not only on account the 
were from the same ber was slightly in excess of 18. knowledge and that rules and the ture of the raw material sed 
ay frame shver and with the Wide Range of Drafts craft of hand, which is the outcome because of the varying processes 
nber of doublings de prog Referring to Table 3, tests 1 to 24 of practical experience and is known fibre has to pass_ throug! in | 
esses card inclusive are from yarn spun in the as the rule of the thumb, were ample foundation of all succes m 
Since the only difference in laboratory from the same sliver that to secure the highest attainment of facturing there must be 
manipulation between the laboratory the mill used in spinning yarns tested perfection. Where rule of the thumb knowledge of raw mater! 
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character of fibres as to spinning, 
dyeing and bleaching. 


Advantages in Testing 

lhe mills that are taking a deep in- 
terest in_ their rooms are 
found to be in advance of other mills, 
nd these other mills usually follow 
the year after with changes in hand- 
ling their productions. ‘Testing is not 
. science which underlies the produc- 
tion of textiles but at the same time 

is a connecting link between the- 
ry and practice. 

[t is necessary when discussing the 
testing of textiles to point out that 
the subject can by no means be ex- 
hausted by the most careful exam- 
ination of the operations carried out. 
in most testing rooms in the mill it 
is usual to have a warp reel and 
strength testing machine, a balance 
for yarn, and perhaps a moisture test- 
ing apparatus; also a twist tester. In 
quite a few cases one may find a mi- 


testing 


croscope and some other machines - 


that are regarded by the boy in 
charge, who is known as the tester, 
with reverence and seldom touched. 
One is struck with the absurdity of 
placing a boy in the testing room who 
knows nothing of manufacturing or 
testing. His work 
would not be of much value to the 
management unless he were to take 
a course of study. Place a man with 
reasonable talent in a testing room 
and you will find that the room be- 
comes the center of control from 
which every improvement and every 
step of progress will come. 
Properties of Cotton 
As so little is actually known among 
spinners as to the qualities and spin- 
ning value of cotton, these might be 
studied to advantage. Such a study 
might suggest the advisability of a 
special inquiry into the value of dis- 
tinctive varieties with a view to find- 
ing supplies capable of producing a 
yarn equal to what a mill is now pro- 
ducing but at a cheaper rate. 
Twist in the Fibre 
wist in the fibre, which is so 
marked in cotton, is not generally 
vegetable fibres.  Al- 
most all other fibres are very smooth. 
\mong them may be mentioned vege- 
table down or bombax cotton, and 
milkweed or thistledown, which ex- 
cels silk in luster but cannot be spun, 
as a recent test at the Lowell Textile 
School showed. We have heard a good 
leal of late to the effect that it is not 
he twist in cotton, but its strength 
ind length of fibre which give us 
ong yarn. A little reflection on the 
properties of these other fibres will be 
ful in arriving at a correct esti- 
ite of the value of twist in fibre. 
(he peculiar characteristics of 
t, which are so well marked in 
|-matured fibres of cotton and give 
good spinning quality are not 
ent in the fibres taken from a pod 
has not opened. This is a rea- 
son why bolly and snap cottons do 
nol spin well. Not only my own tests, 
tests made by Dr. Bowman and 
dr. Ball show that the essential thing 
about cotton is its twist, also its fine- 
ness of fibre, as the more fibres in 


the science of 


pe ssessed by 


TEXTILE 


the cross section the 
yarn, 


stronger the 


Twist in the Yarn 

The functions of twist in the yarn 
are to bind the fibres together so as 
to prevent slippage under a certain 
strain. The strength of a yarn may 
be unsatisfactory because of exces 
sive twist or from insufficient twist. 
Twist may be said to have been ap 
plied in excess when it exceeds that 
which is necessary to prevent a slip 
ping of the fibres under strain. The 
maximum twist strength limit may 
only be raised by an improvement in 
the order of the fibres and by using 
stronger and finer cotton. 

The length and character of any 
cotton can only be taken approxi 
mately for any given season, as the 
average length and diameter vary 
in different seasons when grown in 
the same fields and from the same 
seeds. 

The cotton plant in the various 
countries of cultivation presents cer- 
tain differences and characteristics 
which are more or less apparent, 
but it is in the product of the plant, 
in the fibres themselves, that the 
most distinctive variations exist. To 
the naked eye the chief differences 
lie in the length, cleanness, and 
color; while strength can be deter 
mined by those who are accustomed 
to handling the cotton. The appar 
ent characteristics which determine 
the quality of cotton are: length of 
fibre, fineness, color, cleanness, uni 
formity, strength and elasticity. 

The microscopical characteristics 
are natural twist, thickness of the 
fibre walls, density of fibre, uni- 
formity (or otherwise), hollowness, 
and serrated edges. 

Apparent Characteristics 

Length of the Fibres—Not only 
do different varieties of cotton vary 
in length, but cotton from the same 
plantation and the same crop also 
vary. The minimum length of com 
mercial cotton is about 54 inch, while 
the maximum is about 2 inches. 

Fineness—This is always a desir 
able quality. A fine fibre can be 
more easily and uniformly twisted 
than a coarse one, and a stronger 
and better looking thread can be 
obtained. 

Color—Deliveries of any _partic- 
ular class of cotton should be uni- 
form in color, otherwise a shaded or 
streaky yarn will result. The colors 
of different cottons vary from a dead 
white to a rich, light golden tint, 
and for special classes of yarn the 
selection of cottons as to color is im 
portant. 

Elasticity—Dry, harsh fibres have 
little elasticity. The 
elasticity is necessary to enable the 
cotton to withstand the tearing and 
drawing actions to which it is sub 
jected in the course of manufacture. 
Old cotton and new cotton differ, the 
former being dryer, more brittle and 
weaker if not kept in proper moist 
ure condition. 

General Appearance—An 
rienced operator in cotton transac 
tions can give a shrewd guess as to 
the quality of any particular supply 


property of 
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Was introduced only 





when we knew it met 
perfectly a long-felt 


requirement. 





and 








Experience practice 
have born out theory, and 
textile men are daily becom- 


ing more enthusiastic over 


the results secured: 















—the yarn is strengthened 
-shedding is minimized 
—Warps are ideally prepared 


for weaving 























Ask for. a demonstration 
We like to prove our state- 


ments. 
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/Do You Know How 
K-A ELECTRICAL | pe 
| WARP STOPS | Dt 
-— BAIRD & BARTLETT COMPANY | | * 

Reduce Expenses: 63 HIGH STREET | Bic 
BOSTON, MASS. OB 

K-A Electrical Warp Stops od 

have been demonstrated for over a a8 
dozen years by continuous service in PASTED CLOTH BOARDS Ri 
representative mills where they con- cam 

tinue to give service of unquestioned aan 
efficiency. Today, they are pro- FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS oe 
nounced by men who are familiar strer 

both with K-A Electrical and with sh 

other warp stops to be second to none Inquiries Solicited sapl 


in point of certainty, simplicity and 
low cost of maintenance. You owe tt 
to yourself and to your mill to know 


a Mate Meek Raced All Grades of Paper Box Boards and Specialties 


The T-B Spooler Tension | ws ON” 
increases spooling production 50%. We E BRI SS 
} It insures uniformity of tension by -_ a 


measured weight, and by travel with <a 
the rail, thus maintaining uniformity i 
of draft from supply to spool. It has 
only two elements, with no screw or 
spring adjustments. It is “ deliver- : 
ing the goods ” in mill service. : =) 
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Sim-Pull and Sim-Plex 
Countershafts and 


Belt Shifters 


\ 
for tight and loose pulley belts need 


no introduction. The well known 
“ Pull-auto-lock ” line. 






NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 


YOU FIND MASONS 


Conscientiously constructed of the right 
7m materials, they invariably make good. | 
In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 
and South, Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
are continually demonstrating their practical 
utility, satisfaction and durability. 





Rhode Island Warp Stop 
| Equipment Company 


You too should use them in your plant and 
avail yourself of their superior features. Cos 





Give them a trial. 
We also refill brushes. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS taints 
Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent & Mer. the 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS bs 


——— ee a 


248 Pine Street Pawtucket, R. I. || 
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immediately when it comes in sight. 
[he uniformity of color, the absence 
of impurities, and the compactness of 
the fibres all speak for themselves 
to a certain extent. 
Microscopical Characteristics 
(he microscopical characteristics 
i the cotton fibre are peculiar, but 
they open the road to a clear under- 
standing of their necessity in render- 
ing the material of commercial value. 
The fibre is one long flat cell or tube 
closed at the apex. It shows many 
convolutions (200 to 300) with the 
outer walls thicker than the center. 
The density or opaqueness, the num- 
er of twists, and the thickness of 
the walls vary in different varieties. 
[he serrated edges are formed by 
the natural convolutions, and these 
cause the fibres to interlock with one 
another, thus giving the yarn cohe- 
sion and strength. 
The average length of several of 


the Egyptian cotton fibres ranges 
from 114 inch to 1% inch and the 
ameter from 1/1300 to 1/1500. 


The excellence of the Egyptian 
srowth is attributable to the length, 
strength and fineness of the fibres 
ind to the absence of the great vari- 
tion in fibres comprising their 
staple, as well as other features. The 
manner in which the fibres are 
ressed together under the influence 
f twist enables the production of 
yarn with the use of a lower twist 
coefficient than any other cotton with 
the exception of Sea Island. The 
= excellence of Egyptian is due to 
length, strength and fineness as well 
s uniformity of fibre and reliability 
| regard to immunity from varia- 
ion in quality throughout the bale. 
In good body American cotton 
4,000 to 20,000 fibres weigh I grain, 
hence one pound of cotton contains 
40,000,000 fibres. If placed end to 
nd these would reach 2,200 miles. 
Fibres in the cross-section of a single 
40s yarn made from American 1% 
nch average 129, and in 4os Egyptian 
sakellarides yarn there are 160 fibres 
n the cross section. 

When we take into consideration 
he great delicacy of the cotton fibre 
nd the phenomena of its physical 
ucture, it is easy to understand 
that the utmost care must be ex- 
nded in manufacture if its essen- 
il characteristics and _ properties 
re to be retained. Under ordinary 
rcumstaneces of manufacture only 
10 to 15 per cent. of the strength 
be utilized. In cases where the 
to be converted into yarn 
en operated on by imperfectly 
| machinery, or where the 
tive capacity of the various 
nes has been taxed beyond a 
limit, only 5 per cent. to Io 
er cent. of the fibre strength 1s 

it available for the yarn. 

Cotton Buying 
mn buyers, provided they pos- 
ss knowledge of the working of 
iterial, should be responsible 
quality of the yarn; then they 
ve the greatest interest in ob- 
‘ cotton of the best quality for 


the price 


7 


In the outside commercial trans- 
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actions of a cotton mill the buying of 
cotton is by far the most important 
and requires a discriminative power 
which can only be gained by expe- 
rience and study of the peculiarities 
which characterize the _ different 
varieties of the fibre. Successful 
cotton buying is as essential to the 
success of a concern as good and 
economical management. 
Cheap Mixings 

Practically, the object of mixing 
different cottons is to make the cost 
of the cotton as low as _ possible. 
Like everything else it is at times 
carried to excess and always with 
disastrous results. With a poor mix- 
ing it is impossible to make a good 
yarn and the attendant consequences 
in the working are increase in waste, 
loss in production, more labor in 
keeping the machinery clean, loss 
in wages to the employees and more 
work, general discontent throughout 
the mill, and the yarns of the mill 
get a bad name in the market. 

In these respects the responsibil- 
ities of the cotton buyer and classer 
are very great and can only be fully 
appreciated by those directly inter- 
ested. The competition in the cotton 
trade has made the margin between 
the cost of the material and the yarn 
so small that no means of increasing 
it should be neglected. Unfor- 
tunately, however, most treasurers, 
directors and agents, when con- 
fronted with the difficulty of making 
both ends meet are ever ready to 
look to the mixing room for the 
means of salvation without fully go- 
ing into the question of economies 
in other directions. 

When once the yarn shows signs 
of depreciation in quality or price, an 
exhaustive study of the working of 
every department should be made, 
and if this fails to account for the 
change, then the quality of the mix- 
ing should be improved. Superin- 
tendents are frequently unreasonably 
blamed when the quality of the yarn 
falls off, when perhaps an inferior 
mixing has been supplied to them. 
On the other hand, some of them 
are ever ready to blame the mixing 
for defects in the yarn or insufficient 
production when perhaps the super- 
vision exercised has not been all 
that it might have been. 

An expensive mixing is costly, but 
one of a quality insufficiently good 
to produce the class of yarn required 
is infinitely more expensive in the 
end. Having to reduce the speed of 
the front roll as well as the spindle 
speed both affect the cost of the yarn 
or cloth. 

High Density Bale 

Of late we have heard a great 
deal about the high density bale and 
that the pressure in baling would 
damage the fibre. So far as I have 
been able to observe in my associa- 
tion with cotton I have been unable 
to attribute any damage of the fibre 
to baling. The strength of yarns 
produced in mills situated near the 
cotton fields and by others using cot- 
ton which has not been pressed is not 
found to be any greater than that 
of yarns in mills using compressed 


A Difference 


When the Pharaohs of Egypt 
built their great pyramids, time 


and labor 


trifles so 


were inconsiderable 
long as the work was 


accomplished. 


In the modern textile plant, 
while results are just as impor- 


tant, the 


factors which produce 


these results are selected only 
with the greatest care to insure 
efficiency in quality production 
with economy of operation. 


By comparing their work with 
that of ordinary alkalies the su- 


periority 
alkalies 


of the special purpose 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 


Kier Boiling Special 


is so evident that increasing num- 
bers of textile mills are standard- 
izing their use in the production 
of more desirable results from the 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotic” 


Semen veers oy 


Ch 3. B. Ford Companp, 
Ce 





quality of their stock! 


These superior results 
are guaranteed with 
your order or the trial 
costs nothing. 


Ask your supply man 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Wyandotte 


Sole Manufacturers 


Michigan 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE ©& PRESS Co., INC. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Intermediate Pickers 
Finisher Pickerz Slubbers 
Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES @® JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON © BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY: 
PA'VTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 
WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Reels Spindles 
Doublers for 
Banding Machines Cotton and 
Card Grinders Silk 
SELLING AGENTS 


Windle, Northern States and Export 
Mayes, Southern States 


Feeders 
Openers 
Conveyers 

Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickefs 


Drawing Frames 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


3; 35: 
J Charlotte, N. C. 





AUTOMATIC KIER PILING MACHINE 


Patented 


Advantages of the 
Piling Machine 


By the peculiar form in 
which the Piler lays the goods 
in the Kier, all possibility of 
tangling during boiling is 
avoided. 

The goods are laid in Kier 
at uniform density thruout, 
consequently liquor circulates 
evenly thru every part of load. 

As Piler delivers goods at a 
speed of from 240 to 300 yards 
per minute, time for loading 
Kier is much reduced. 

No labor is required within 
the Kier, it being necessary 
only for operative to thread 
up Piler, start machine and 
stop it again when Kier is full. 
When one Kier is started, 
same operative can start the 


‘ loading of the other Kiers in 
' succession. There is a great 





saving in labor g 

In comparison with piling 
machines, this one is simp ler, and 
altho urdy in construction Ss 
very m uch lighter in weight "This 
machine is portable and does not 
clutter the space above the Kier, as 
with a fixed mechanism. It is merely 
lifted on the Kier by two boys and 
clamped in place by means of two 
ordinary manhole-cover clamps, with 
which all Kiers are equipped. 

On account of the portable feature, 
the maximum number of pilers re 
quired is the maximum number of 
hiers required to be filled at one 
time for the regular operation of the 
Bleachery 

The Piler will pile anywhere, not 
necessarily in a Kier, and all piling 
operations during the bleaching proc 
ess can be accomplished by this ma- 
chine with the additional advantage 
that saturation can be done at the 
same time. After washing goods out 
ot kier, goods can be saturated with 
chlorine while passing thru the 
piler into the chlorine bins The 
same procedure can be followed in 
the souring. Where Pilers are used 
in this way, it is deemed advisable 
not to have them portable, but have 
each bin equipped with a piler in a 
fixed position over each 

A Kier Room equipped with Pilers 
as outlined in a Bleach House 50 

equipped can be operated at a great 
saving in labor and with entire avoid- 
ance of foot marks on the goods 
which now frequently result from the 
employment of boys in piling. 


CO., Paterson, N. J. r 
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LAZENBY WINDERS 


IFFERENT in construc- 

tion from others, each 

spindle is independent and ac- 
tuates its own traverse. 


smooth running and long l'fe 
The first Lazenby Winder, built 
more than 20 years ago, is still 
in operation. 


The traverse coming direct 
from the winding spindle, lays 
the yarn on in direct propor- 
tion to the spindle revolution. 
This insures perfect filling un- 
der all conditions. 


Let us rewind some of your 
yarn as a test of Lazenby 
Results. Send us a piece of 
your filling and 5 lbs. of yarn 
(send empty bobbins, if you use 
them). We will submit figures 


Perfect construction on production costs, speeds, etc 


means 





F. A. Lazenby & Co. key fighway Baltimore, Md. 





Has your Filling as 
been aeaemaune? Spe 


Service Dept. to 


s rewind some 





help you solve ur yarn asa 
your winding test of Lazenby 
problems. Results. 


Dogwood vs. Persimmon 


WE are fully prepared to give you shuttles 
made from air-dried Dogwood or Persim- 
mon—but we strongly recommend Dogwood. 


Any one of our salesmen can tell you why. 
Drop us a line and we'll send one to see you. 


Shambow—the Custom Built Shuttle—for any 
thing that is woven in a power loom. 


Quality 
High 


Service 


Unequalled 





Make us prove it. 


There’s a Shambow 
always near your mill. 


(Except West of Mississippi River.) 


Shambow Shuttle Company 


JOHN C. SHAMBOW H. H. ULLMAN 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


10 Winter Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. ©. 
421 Bulletin Bldg. Southern Factory 


Representative 


Paterson, N. J. 
245 Straight St. 
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bales. The pressure given on the 
pickers, or in slubbing, or even in 
spinning, is greater on the individual 
fibres. In processes in the mill 
where you see a lot of white dust 
around the machine you may find 
that it comes from damaged fibres 
which have been ground to powder. 


Yarn Production 





Increased by Use of Stop Motions 
and Running Noon Hour 

\t a recent meeting of the Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company organiza- 
tion, A. R. Dickinson, of the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., deliv- 
ered a talk on some of the recent 
experiences of the Lancaster Mills 
in solving problems of cost and 
production. The following para- 
graphs are abstracted from Mr. 
Dickinson’s talk and are reprinted 
from Builders. 

Eclipse stop motions were tried 
in our spinning room. Eight spin- 
ning frames run on one motor were 
selected for a test; four with Eclipse 
stop motions and four without. The 
mes with the stop motions were run 
through the noon hour unattended by 
the spinner. Production shows that 
on account of non-stopping and 
starting at the noon hour, the frames 
with the stop motions produced more 
proportionately in 55 hours than they 
did in 48. 

Lap waste on frames with Eclipse 
stop motion was two pounds in a 53- 
hour week; on frames without the 
stop motion, 22 pounds in a 48-hour 
week. Eclipse equipment should 
show splendid results, especially on 
coarse work. Top rolls on machines 
with stop motions will last 100 per 
cent. longer and make cleaner and 
better yarn. 

Variable Speed Motor 

Variable speed motor on filling 
wind spinning indicates that the yarn 
is stronger when the ring rail is at 
center of bobbin, and that higher 
speed can be realized at this point. 
An increase in production may be 
realized but at present the per- 
centage is not definite. 

By reducing the diameter and in- 
eee the length of bobbins in the 

spinning department the yards per 
bobbin were increased, and doffing 
and waste were reduced at a great 
saving per year. The saving on 
loffing alone was $1,700 per year. 

This change in the dimensions of 
bobbins reduced the cost of spool- 
ing .00351 per pound. Naturally, by 
putting more yarn on one _ bobbin 
the spooler’s work was reduced; that 

she had 114 less knots to tie and 
228 bobbins less to handle in each 
‘tuck. By reducing knots, liability 
of kinks, knot slippage, etc., were 
creased and the quality of work 
vas improved. 





ONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. About 100 em- 
lloyes at the plant of the Rich- 
samy liner Knitting Mills Co., (Guiph 
‘fills section), have declared a strike, 
ith demand for 10 ner cent advance in 
wage scale. The plant has been tem- 
Mrarily closed, pending a settlement. 
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cant s "Testes (Cor- 
TING-Up) TRADE 1923; SHELDON’S 
Jopninc TRADE AND City OFFICE 
1923; SHELDON’s RETAIL TRADE | 
1923. J. S. Phelon & Co., New York. 
The current editions of these direc- 
tories are now available. Their scope | 
is too well known to the trade to re- | 
quire detailed description. The man- 
ufacturing directory covers lists of 
manufacturers of men’s, women’s and | 
children’s garments arranged in cities 
and states giving class of goods made 
the jobbing directory classifies job- 
bers in dry goods, cloths, tailors’ trim- | 
mings, furnishing goods, hosiery, 
notions and millinery according to | 
geographical location, also giving ad- 
dress of office in New York and 
names of resident buyers as well as of 
the several departments and buyers; 
while the retail directory contains 
geographical lists of representative 
retailers in dry goods, notions, etc., 
giving location of office in New York 
as well as names of resident and de- 
partment buyers. 





PRACTICAL FAcTorY ADMINISTRATION. 
By Matthew Porosky; 244 pages, 
5% x 8 inches; 52 illustrations; 
Cloth; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. 

The purpose of this book is to 
present the accepted principles of 
modern factory administration and 
show how they may be effectively ap- 
plied to actual operating conditions. 
The book is addressed to executives, 
salesmen, foremen, cost accountants 
and students gf factory and business 
administration in schools and business 
establishments. The general scope 
and value of the book is indicated by 
the following list of chapters: Indus- 
trial Organization; Buildings and 
Equipment; Planning the Product; 
Handling of Materials; Inventory 
Records; Production Control; Labor 
Management; The Foreman; Wages 
and Incentives; The Cost Depart- 
ment; Planning Department; and 
Synchronizing Sales and Production. 


“INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS,” by John F. | 
Tinsley, vice-president and general 
manager, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
This booklet of 45 pages made up 

of articles and addresses of Mr. Tins- | 
ley is a complete description of the | 
so-called “ Worcester Industrial Sav- 
ings Plan” and its successful instal- | 
lation and operation at the plant of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom | 
Works. It would be more accurately 
descriptive to call it the Crompton & | 
Knowles Savings Plan for it is in that | 
big textile machine plant that it has 
been given its most successful demon- | 
stration since its installation in No- | 
vember, 1919. This particular plan | 
has the triple advantage of being | 
simple, flexible and easily understood, | 


and may easily be adapted to any tex- | 


tile plant. Mr. Tinsley will be glad to 
send his booklet to any manufacturer 
interested in the subject. 
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I rm longer have to say 
| Throw it into 


the black’ 


KE did not seem to be able to get rid 
of the lubricating oil picked up by 
the cotton hose on the knitting ma- 
‘Too many times I was compelled 
‘Throw it into the black’ because 
the kier load would come through showing 


chines. 


to say, 


oil. It was a case of reboiling or dyeing, 
and either way I figured it cost us about 
$17 extra for the load. 


‘Since using Oakite in the kier boil, oil 
stains have disappeared. The hose comes 
through spotlessly clean. Work in the 
pairing room is speeded up because they 
are no longer hampered by many rejects.” 


Thus the dyer in a Southern mill voices his sat- 
isfaction in the use of Oakite. The reason he is 
now free from oil troubles is that Oakite is able to 
get rid of the mineral oil by emulsifying it. When 
alkalis alone were used in the kier their saponifying 
action had no effect on this oil. 


The addition of Oakite inthe kier accomplishes 
more, however, than the elimination of mineral oil 
from the goods. It assists the caustic in removing 
the natural oils and waxes, and prevents the forma- 
tion of insoluble soaps in the fabric. These im- 
provements in kier boiling results are reflected 
through the subsequent finishing operations to the 
extent of making the goods whiter, softer and bet- 
ter conditioned. 


Write for our booklet “Wet Finishing Cotton 
and Wool with Oakite.”’ It contains many facts 
about the use of Oakite in bleacheries and mills 
that may be of value to you in your own work. 


Oakley Chemnical Co. General Offices: 42 Thames St.NewYork, N.Y. 


OAINICINS 








temperature || 


instruments | 


Ultimate results on the looms and in the cloth 


room depend very largely on uniformity of the 


size paste used at the slasher, and the proper 
cooking of the size has much to do with the uni- 
formity of the size paste. A Tycos Recording 
thermometer attached to cooking kettles is prov- 
ing to be one of the most valuable improvements 
for the modern slasher room that has_ been 


brought out in years. 


Investigate this improvement and other Tycos 
lemperature Instruments for the textile indus- 
try. Send for our General Industrial Catalog. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


1 Ircos or Jater Temperature Instrument for every purpose 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 


Company 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_ The short life of roll cots can 
in many cases be directly traced 
to the use of poor skins. 


If the leather is of inferior 
quality or works loose, it is only 
a matter of a short time before 
they are completely worn out 
and must be replaced. 
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We want an opportunity to 
demonstrate our Colonial Brand 
Roller Sheep to you. 


Cur representative will be 
pleased to call at your request 
or we will gladly submit sample 
for your consideration. 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 
51 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tanneries: Clinton, Maine; Peabody, Mass. 
Southern Representative: The Wilson Co., Greenville, S. C. 





FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 


BLOCKS 


FIBRE PINIONS 


RACK 


QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Yellow Color on Undyed Cotton 
Cloth 


fechnical Editor : 


I am enclosing a piece of yellow 
cloth that we ran across in one of 
ur lots of nainsook and since it 
had not been dyed we are at a loss 
explain just where the color orig- 
nated. The goods had been boiled 
ut in the bleach house and had 
een sent up to the starch room to 
be dyed out before mercerizing, 
had been subsequently mercerized, 
vashed, chemicked, washed, soured 
and washed, and the yellow color 
was the final development. 
The cloth turned pink when it was 
ing through the mercerizing bath 
r a length of about 30 yards and 
right across the full width of the 
piece and this pink color persisted 
while the goods were alkaline. 
\\hen they had been chemicked and 
soured, however, the yellow de- 
eloped and it seems impossible to 
remove this color with further treat- 
ments. It was thought that possibly 
the cloth had picked up this color 
when it was run over the dry cans 
ut upon investigation it was noticed 
that the color portion was not near 
the end of a piece and this would 
seem to show that the color did not 
riginate in the above manner. I 
would appreciate your Suggestion of 
the origin of this trouble. (4795) 
The yellow color is undoubtedly a 
direct cotton dye or a yellow coloring 
matter which results from the oxidation 
certain direct colors, in particular 
those which are derived from dehydro 
thiotoluidine, primuline and para-nitro- 
toluol and these yellow residues are in 
fact direct cotton dyes and are so used 
under the name of chloramine yellows. 
(Those derived from para-nitrotoluol 
are also called Stilbene yellows.) 
lhe analytical reaction of this color 
would class it with the derivatives of 
para-nitrotoluol. In other words it is 
a Stilbene yellow. 
lf the interested parties will boil a 
piece of the goods with a piece of mer- 
cerized cotton in the presence of soap, 
they will find that the color dyes over 
on to the mercerized cotton. A test 
with strong acid and alkali will show 
that the dye is absolutely fast to those 
reagents which eliminates all cotton 
vellows except those of the chloramine 
type. Treatment with hot chlorine solu- 
tion (bleached and acetic acid) will 
that it is resistant to chlorine but 
nevertheless may be bleached. This 
eliminates yellows derived from prim- 
uline and its related substances and in- 
dicates a derivative of para-nitrotoluol. 
lt might be stated that some of the 
Stlhene yellows (yellows derived from 
Para-nitrotoluol) turn, quite red with 
alkali before being oxidized by bleach 
and after the oxidation become insensi- 


NOW 


t to acids and alkalies. This prob- 
a accounts for the pinkish color 
noticed during mercerization. 


Stripping Color from Wool Rags 


lechnical Editor: 
| am sending you under separate 
ra sample of our horizon blue 
I We would like a formula for 
Stripping same to a lighter shade. 
\\c would like to get these rags as 
light as possible. Any information 
on this subject would be very much 
appreciated. (4792) 


There are several processes that can 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In the case 
In this way answers can be given which 


will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of manage- 


ment, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the 
views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of correspondents will 


not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 


investigation, a charge covering the 


cost may be made, of which the 


inquirer will be 


advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





be used for this class of rags, but the 
two that offer the most promising re- 
sults, assuming that the rags will be 
more or less uniform, are the following 
Prepare a bath with 4% pounds bi- 
chromate of soda, 4% pounds oxalic 
acid, and 9 pounds oil of vitriol. The 
bath is to be of sufficient volume to 
easily work 100 pounds of rags for 
which the above amounts are calculated 
Enter the rags and boil for % to %4 of 
an hour, and rinse well afterwards. 
The degree of stripping will depend 
upon the class of dyes used on the rags; 
as a rule such rags cannot be brought to 
a clear white. 

Hydrosulphite of soda is another ex 
cellent agent for this purpose. It may 
he prepared by the dyer by making a 


stock solution as follows: 
Bisulphite of soda solution 

FOO RES: satan pues Behe Ste atate tabi 25 gals 
IMRR 9a. «0 ehavats Whe sales Ore ibe Reel 25 gals. 


Zine dust (not zine filings).... 25 gals 
The bisulphite is diluted with about 
18 gallons of water, which the ine 
dust is made into a paste with the ri 
maining 7 gallons of water. This past 
is slowly added to the bisulphite solu 
tion, and with constant stirring taking 
care that the temperature does not un- 
duly rise. When all the zinc dust is 
added, the mixture is allowed to stand 
until all sediment is deposited, when the 
clear solution is drawn off for use. For 
stripping, about 4 to 5 pints of this solu 
tion is used for each 10 gallons of bath, 
together with 1 pint of acetic acid 8 
degrees T’. The rags are entered and 
heated to 140 degrees F., for 20 to 30 
minutes, at which temperature any dye 
capable of removal is destroyed. 

Dry hydrosulphite of soda is readily 
obtained at most supply houses, and is 
used directly in a bath with the aid 
of a little acetic acid. No specific 
formula can be given for rag stripping, 
but after a batch has been worked the 
data gained will serve as a guide for 
succeeding lots. 


Softeners for Bleached Cotton 


Underwear 
Technical Editor: 

Can you supply me with detailed 
information regarding softeners 
used for bleached cotton underwear, 
including the different materials 
used for softening the goods and 
methods of applying them. At what 
point in the process of finishing 
underwear are they used? What 
quantities are employed and just 
how are they applied to the goods? 

(4760) 

Softeners used for bleached cotton 
underwear are commonly made from 
a soap base. The composition, how- 
ever, may vary greatly. Some are noth- 
ing but a jellified tallow soap made by 
boiling a good tallow curd soap with 
water; others may be better made and 
contain other ingredients besides the 
soap. Some softeners appear to have 


a vogue for a time, then they disappear 
from the market and others take their 
place, perhaps in turn to be displaced 
by another preparation. The follow- 
ing formulas give details of the prepa 
ration of some of these soap softeners 
1. Take 25 pounds good white tallow 


soap, cut into thin shavings, add 7! 
gallons water and boil until the soap 
is dissolved, then allow to cool. When 
nearly cold stir well until the soap 
sets. 

2. Weigh out 12 pounds tallow and 8 
pounds lard, mix with 2 gallons water, 
heat until the fats melt, then add 3 
pounds, 98 per cent. caustic soda dis 


solved in 2 gallons of water. Boil until 
the saponified, then add sufh 
cient water to make 10 gallons of soap 
paste. Allow to cool and then stir until 
thoroughly cold 

3. Take 30 pounds cocoanut oil, melt 
over 3 gallons water and add 5% pounds 
98 per cent. 
2 gallons water 
the oil is 


fats arc 


dissolved in 
Boil the mixture until 
saponified. Add _ sufficient 
to make 10 gallons and 
cool, stirring well 

4. Take 30 pounds cocoanut oil and 
5 pounds tallow and saponify with 6% 
pounds of caustic soda as above. Add 
water to make 10 gallons and 5 pounds 
powdered French chalk. 

\ softener should be made of such 
materials that it is unaltered by heat or 


caustic soda 


water allow to 


cold, cannot become rancid, will not 
allow goods to become hard or cakey 
on long storage, will not impart any 


color to cloth, and can be used in 
textile operation softening 
lubricating effects required. 

reasons it is necessary to make 
softeners from good fats like tallow, 
lard, cocoanut and palm oils that mak« 
white must be taken to 
make them neutral. In the preparation 
ot the better grades, some makers add 
materials as spermaceti, paraffin 


any 
and 
For 


where 
are 
these 


soaps. Care 


such 
wax and Japan wax. 

The softener is best prepared for use 
in water by placing the quantity desired 
in a pail or small tub, and pouring over 
it several times its volume of water of 
a temperature of about 180 degrees F. 
his concentrated mixture may then be 
added to the regular bath into which 
the underwear passes. 

For cotton underwear 2 to 8 per cent 


of the softener on the weight of the 
goods is taken and put into the last 
rinse water. In most all cases the soft- 


ener is added to the bluing tub which 
is the last bath in the process of bleach- 
The length of time the underwear 
is allowed to remain in the blu- 
for the cloth to be 


ing. 
cloth 
ing is long enough 
in the softener. 
Where a_ continuous process of 
bleaching is employed, the percentage 
of softener required, based on _ the 
weight of underwear in a box, is added 
to the bluing tub, and as each box of 
cloth passes through, a volume of the 


soitener is added from the concentrated 
mixture equal to the percentage desired 
to put on the cloth. 


Removing Odor from Artificial 
Silk 
echnical Editor: 

We will appreciate it if you will 
intorm us the cause of the bad odot 
in this silk of viscose. We are hav 
ing considerable difficulty with this 
odor as our dyers are unable to 
wash this smell out of the yarn en- 


tirely This happens mostly in 
white, especially bleached white and 
black; the other colors being free 
ot this odor We do not know 


just what chemicals are used in dye 
ing this silk as it is done by com 
mission dyers, but we do have this 
dithiculty with the colors mentioned, 
and if vou can suggest a way to 
ascertain the cause of this odor or 
remove it, we would be glad to be 
nformed (4777) 
This 

with an oil, and it 

the odor 


has been finished 
is the oil used that 
complained of. The 


artificial silk 


Imparts 


odor seems to indicate that one of the 
commercial soluble oils has been used. 
These oils are made from castor oil 
and its peculiar smell is to be noticed 
on this skein. If the black as dyed 
on this silk will stand a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda, such as sal soda 
(or one of the mono-hydrates com- 
monly used) it is suggested that the 


passed through a warm solu- 
per cent. on 
By this treat 
the odor will 


skeins h« 
about 3 
the silk 


nearly all of 


tion containing 
the weight of 
ment all or 
In removed. 

Soluble — oils sometimes used 
directly in the dye bath to assist the 
dye going on level, while at other times 
the oil is used in a supplementary bath 
serve as a finishing or dress- 
ing, and to impart a soft feel or handle. 
In the present thought that 
the oil was used as a softener 


are 


so as to 


case it is 


Wearing Qualities of Blankets 
Tecnhical Editor: 

We are writing for information 
as to the wearing qualities of wool 
en blankets made of strictly all vir 
vin wool warp and filling as com 
pared with a blanket made of 85 per 
cent. shoddy wool filling and cotton 
warp (4786) 

It would be quite impossible from the 
meagre specifications that you furnish 
for two kinds of blankets to give you 
an opinion that would be of any value 
The fact that a blanket of other fabric 
is “strictly all virgin wool warp and fill- 
ing” is no certain index of its wearing 
quality, for there is almost as much 
variation in strength and other prop- 
erties between different kinds of virgin 
wool as there is between different kinds 
of shoddy and of cotton. Cotton warp 
blankets may be superior in wearing 
qualities to blankets made entirely of 
previously unused wool and their equal 
in heat-retaining qualities. The same 
micht be true of a cotton warp blanket 
that carried 85 per cent of shoddy in 
the filling, although this would hardly 
be probable as it is to be presumed that 


the shoddy would be introduced to 
cheapen the fabric and might be ex- 
pected to be of shorter and weaker 


stock than any so-called virgin wool that 
might be used. 
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The 
Berg-Green — 
—e£ ~ 
Yarn Cleaner 


Why It Pays to Specity 
Barber Driving Tapes 








Barber Spinning and aren nn are 7 strongest and Th d _ | d 
he longest wearing on the market. ere is a very 
aad sable difference in the can of life of each cts " Adapted 1S evice p ace on 
each spindle When ou consider the tot mber o ° . 
aaidiles in your mill, ee ll 8 et real aad the use for your winders give a 
of these tapes can save you In a short time. . 
The Barber Mfg. Co. was the first to manufacture driving Worsted feeling Oo f confidence 
A tapes and it still leads the field. Years before the first 
A a ie en cotton oo oe —— ene and Wool and vou know your 
A ju e drives were wide usec anc ge ve Sé stac Oo ° a 
A . . . 
VN The popularity of these tapes for all drives today is best 
ip ev aos - aie dc ear ‘ oe eg the pd lr Cotton product will pass the 
Yr hem exclusively. — > 
Se ; . or most critical examina- 
‘’ Barber Manufacturing Co. Silk ne 
PN 199 Perkins Street y 1 10n. 
I Lowell, Massachusetts 
Is . . 
N A Combination CD 
Ip of 
ip sida The Berg-Green 
I Simplicity erg Gree Co 
Yip : 
i, Efficiency 71 Westcott St. 
Y\ Durability Jamestown, N. Y. 
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How to Abolish Jack 
Spool Troubles 


Frequent breakage of Jack Spools means not only 
a loss of money for new spools, but of time and 
materials as well. 


1 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
1873 - FOR FIFTY YEARS - 1923 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


The Jack Spool shown in the illustration 
was designed to eliminate most of these 
losses. Note carefully the features listed 
below and then let us send you a Spool on 
trial. 








I—3 ply Head—insures strength, largely 
prevents warping or 
splitting. 


iON ULNA 


2—Long-tapered Stud 
fits snugly into tap- 
ered hole in cylin- 
der. 


DIAMON 

TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHETINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO... 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. | 


3—Long_ half - round 
Nut—cannot be 
drawn into the 
wood. 





4—Feather in Washer This is the Key 


: . (shown white in 
—fits tightly into a large illustration) 
; : that locks t 
slot in the head and and ‘aawade Gee 
barrel, preventing Gudgeon from get- 


2 ting loose. 
head from turning. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


! HNNMNINUTCAUTT ATT NT 


HOUOUNOARUON NVUEUSVTDAPONSTG YUASA ATSEO UA EYEE 
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Warp Tensioning 





Novel Arrangement, Weight of 
Beam Controling Warp Tension 

rhe fact that the ordinary friction 
let-off motion on looms persists in 
spite of the invention of hundreds 
of alleged improvements, suggests 
it it has some merits that are not 


easily imitated. Perhaps its out- 
standing feature is its extreme 
simplicity. Every weaver under-- 


stands it, and every weaver can ad- 
ust it. But it has the disadvantage 
that if it is neglected, or the weights 
not moved at the right intervals 
and with good judgment, the cloth 
widths become irregular. If the ten- 
sion is allowed to become too great, 
excessive end breakage is caused. 
The latest attempt at improve- 
ment along this line is a mechanism 
brought out by J. Unsworth Co., 
Rishton, near Blackburn, England, in 
which the weight of the warp beam 


provides control of the let-off. The 
usual cast-iron weights are dis- 
pensed with and the device is self- 


regulating, the weight decreasing as 


the warp grows smaller. It is 
claimed that the warp yarn is ten- 
sioned uniformly throughout the 


weaving of a whole warp, the dimin- 
ishing weight of the warp beam as 
the warp weaves off correspondingly 
decreasing the friction on the beam. 


This novel feature is made prac- 


ticable by a new method of mount- 
ing the beam rests. Instead of being 
fixed to the loom frame, the beam 


rests are vertically movable. They 
are in the form of pillars slotted at 
their upper ends to receive the jour- 
nal of the warp beam, and mounted 
to slide vertically in brackets bolted 
to the loom sides. The rest of the 
rrangement consists of levers to 
tilize the weight of the warp beam 

tensioning the friction chain 
which passes around the end of the 
beam. 


Hosiery Machine 


For Faney Seamless Hose and Half 
Hose—Wide Pattern Range 
the most interesting 

‘hines shown at the Knitting Arts 
xhibition in Philadelphia the 
ecently perfected machine for fancy 
hose and half hose brought out by 
Wildt & Company, Ltd., Leicester, 
England, and handled in this country 

H. Brinton Company, Philadel- 

Pa. By means of certain com- 
itions of cams, combined with 
er ideas some of their 

r models. the builders of this 
machine demonstrated during the 
course of the exhibition that a very 
e variety of patterns can be pro- 
duced including tartans, checks, spot 
efiects, squares, rectangles, clocks 


ne of 


was 


used in 


and many combinations of plain and 
broken stripes, both horizontal and 
vertical. A spliced plain foot is pro- 
duced automatically whatever the 
pattern on the machine is. 

The new machine is known as the 
“George” Model B, and is made in 
all dimensions from 2% to 4 inches. 








“ George ” Model B Machine for 
Fancy Seamless Hose and Half 
Hose 


At present 334 inch, 190 needles, is 
the finest gauge in which it has been 
supplied although later on the finer 
gauges are also to be made. 

The machine is fully automatic in 
all its and on ladies’ hose 
runs continuously, passing from one 
hose to the other without any atten- 
tion on the part of the operator. In 
the manufacture of half hose, it is 
also automatic as far as concerns the 
knitting, and it stops automatically at 
the end of each that the 
other cylinder—the machine has two 
cylinders—may be inserted. 

It is worked by means of double 
butt needles which are actuated by 
the patented camming device. The 
gauge of the machine may _ be 
changed by substituting other cylin 
ders, either finer or coarser. The 
length of the hose is governed by 
a measuring chain. Production varies 
according to gauge, pattern, etc., but 
it is stated that a 


actions 


fc Oot sO 


low average 


production can be placed at 15 to 
18 dozen pairs of half hose per 48- 
hour week. The machine can be run 
from either floor or overhead shaft. 

The following particulars have 
been supplied by the manufacturers: 
speed of machine, 150 to 170 revolu- 
tions ; required, one-sixth 
h.p. per machine; width of belt, 1 
inch ; size of pulley ; @ inches 
diameter; net weight, 310 pounds; 
boxed, 500 pounds; floor 
machine, 2 feet 9 inches by 2 
inches. 


pow er 


space of 


feet 9 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Cotton gins, Lint cleaninng 
ment for. 1,450,592. 
Guynes, Calvert, Texas. 
KNITTING machines, Take-up mech- 


attach- 


J. W. 


anism for. 1,450,799. R. Fisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LACE cutter. 1,450,498. Bs. NN. 


Groner, St. Thomas, Mo. 

Looms weft replenishing mechanism 
for. 1,450,623. J. Whittaker, R. 
Bradshaw and J. Briggs, Rishton, 
England. 

RING device. 
Paw- 


twisting or spinning 
1,450,348. H. G. 
tucket, R. I. 
[THREAD tensioning 
SSG Bante 
ford, Mass. 

WINDING 
EK. Rhoades, 


Beede, 


device. 


New 


1,450,- 

Medeiros, Bed- 

machine. 1,450,228. A. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

YARN and thread guide. 1,450,205. 
F. W. Easton, Pawtucket, R. I. 

YARN holder. 1,450,835. L. Blair, 
Oakland, Cal. 


-_ mane 


—— 
Business 


Literature 
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LEATHER BELTING HANDBOOK; Chas. 
A. Schieren Co., 23 Ferry Street, 
New York. 

The success accompanying the pub- 
lication of Schieren’s “Leather Belt- 
ing Handbook” on practical facts 
about belting has led that firm 
to extend its publication of the book 
to eighteen instead of 
The 
book is in loose-leaf form, published 
in installments and is intended to be 
a practical manual on belting and 
power transmission for engineers, 
plant executives, production mana- 
gers, maintenance men, factory and 
mill superintendents, foremen and 
purchasing agents. The book is be- 
ing published in sections to give the 


sections, 
twelve as originally planned. 


readers an opportunity of going 
over the separate sections carefully 
full of 
practical, plainly stated facts in re 
gard to the transmission of 
by means of leather belts and in- 
cludes a discussion of the different 
types of drives; practical facts about 
belts and belt rules 
and ratings, horsepower, etc.; care 


as they are released. It is 


power 


belting such as 





methods of 
alignment of 


and operation; proper 
joining ends of belts; 
drives; moist conditions; V and 
round belting; comparative costs; 
selecting the right belt for the drive; 
data on how leather belting is made; 
plant layout, showing methods of the 
most economical arrangement of belt 
drives; locating motors; and sizes of 
shafting. Other sections yet to be 
covered by the book the short 
drive; belt troubles and remedies for 
them; tables for application of belt 
and a thor- 


are 


brands to suited drives; 
ough study of packings. 


SToppInG Payroii Losses. Sherman 
Service, Inc., 10 State street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This booklet of 26 pages is certain 
to give manufacturers a new and in- 
spiring viewpoint on employer -em- 
ploye relations, even if it does not 
completely convince them that an em- 
ploye’s output can be controlled by 
controlling his motives. It is the con- 
tention of this booklet that motives is 
the factor that is most responsible for 
controlling the productive effort of 
every workman. It divides motives 
into three types: conservative, radi- 
cal and neutral, and defines them in 
an interesting and lucid manner. It 
holds that most manufacturers have 
given “too much attention to motion 
study and too little to motive study,” 
and that in many plants the motives 
of workmen are actually antagonized 
instead of being capitalized. It holds 
that the next great advance in indus- 
try will from the 
enormous losses on payroll invest- 
ments arising from employes who pull 
only 50 to 75 per cent. with their em- 


come salvaging 


ployes. The booklet is a severe ar- 
raignment of those manufacturers 
who allow labor unions and other 


radicals to inoculate their employes 
with misleading and false economic 
doctrine without making an effort to 
show the latter the fallacy of these 
claims or to educate them along cor- 
rect economic lines. 


BLENDING IN 
Saco Low ell 


FORREST SYSTEM OF 
WorSTED SPINNING; 
Shops, Mass. 


This is a reprint of a description of 


Boston, 


the Forrest system of blending, spin- 
ning and twisting in one operation, 
which appeared in Trextire Wortp 
for March 3, It is announced 
that Saco-Lowell Shops are now pre- 
pared to supply customers with the 
equipment for manufactur- 
ing on this system, and that any one 
wishing to investigate further into 
this development can visit the Lowell 
plant, where one of these spinning 
frames is in operation. If desired, 
the manufacturer’s stock will 
be put through. 


1923. 


necessary 


own 
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A Shuttle Designed 
by Yourself 


If you were asked to design the ideal shuttle for loom 
use your specifications would probably be somewhat like 
this 

First, a shuttle eye that permitted the filling to run free 
and smooth 


bre akable 


thoroughly air-dried 


Next, springs that were practically un- 
[he shuttle to be constructed of wood blocks 
lo be without flaws or imperfec- 
tions of any kind. 

You would have written the exact specifications for 
Williams Shuttles. We make them to satisfy mill own- 
ers who demand the highest quality of the products they 
buy. 

Perhaps you would like to try out Williams Shuttles on 
vour looms. A letter from you, asking for samples, 
places our staff of shuttle experts at your service, without 
obligation on your part. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
Millbury, Mass. 


We Want More Friends 


We already count among our friends hundreds of mill 


men who first got acquainted with us through using our 


heddles. 


But we want still more friends. We want others like 
yourself to write us, telling us about your loom troubles 


with the heddles you now use. 


We designed the Standard Wire Heddle so that 


it would overcome all the faults of the average type. 
First, we use nothing but the finest steel wire, heat-treated 
and tempered to just the right degree. Then we use 
unusual care in soldering and in the construction of the 
eye. The warp runs free and smooth through the eye 
Heddle. 


( yf a < 


Let us send you some samples to use on your looms. 


L. S.Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 





























CLEANS BY CLEANS 
AIR SUCTION MACHINERY 
IN OPERATION 
OPERATES 
WITH A PRODUCTION 
COMPRESSED BOOSTER 
AIR 
ASK FOR 
NO WORKING PRICE AND 
PARTS CATALOG 

















(Patented) 


THE SWEENY Prices Y CLEANER 


A PORTABLE MACHINE FOR 
CLEANING LINT, DUST, ETC. FROM 
MACHINERY AND FLOORS IN TEXTILE 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THIS MACHINE 


Ask for Prices and Bulletins on 
INGERSOLL RAND AIR COMPRESSORS AND AIR TANKS 
AIR HOISTS—AIR DRILLS—-PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS—CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS—DIRECT ACTING PUMPS 
AIR HOSE—QUICK CONNECTING HOSE COUPLINGS 


R. P. SWEENY 


406 News Building Manufacturer Greenville, 5S. C. 





Did you know — 


—that the South’s largest Mill Supply and Machinery 
House is located at Richmond, Va.? Smith-Courtney 
Company, since 1872, have been the leaders in the 
distribution of high-grade lines of Mill Supplies and 
Machinery to the Cotton Mills of the South, particularly 
in Virginia and the two Carolinas. 


Among these high grade lines are— 


Chapman Ball Bearings (You pay for them whether 

you buy them or not); 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company’s Transmission Equip- 
ment; 

Jewell Leather Belting; 

Lunkenheimer Brass and Iron-Body V. Ss; 

National Tube Company’s Spellerized St Pipe; 

American Tool Works Company’s Lathes, Shapers, and 
Drill Presses, and Kempsmith Millers; 


as well as a full and complete line of everything needed 
to properly equip and operate an up-to-date Textile Mill. 


A well equipped Mechanical Department and corps of 
expert traveling salesmen, always at your command for 
the furnishing of estimates covering your wants. 


Correspondence solicited. All inquiries and orders will 
receive our prompt attention. 


Smith-Courtney Co. 


“The South’s Largest Mill Supply 
and Machinery House’”’ 


7th and Bainbridge Streets RICHMOND, VA. 


April 28, 1923 
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NEW MILLS 

(Cotton 

Geneva, ALA. Geneva business and 
professional men have joined hands to 
ld a cotton mill here and for that 
pose a company to have capital stock 
$250,000 will be organized. More 
than $100,000 of the stock has been sub- 
A mass meeting will be held 
‘Thursday, April 26, when it is expected 
the balance of the stock will be taken. 


! 


scribed. 


SUGARLAND, TeEx.—Sugarland Indus- 
tries, G. D. Ulrich, general manager, has 
engaged Merrill & Co., Boston, Mass., as 
engineers and architects for that com- 
pany’s proposed cotton mill. Equipment 
will probably be 10,000 spindles. This 
company has been operating a sugar 
refinery, clectric plant and several other 
important manufacturing plants for 
some years. 


Knit 

New York, N. Y. The Seville Knit- 
ting Mills, recently incorporated with 
a capital of $200,000, has taken space 
at 568 Broadway, and is now in- 
equipment for the manufac- 
ture of knitted piece goods and knitted 
neckwear. The new 
equipping its plant 
jacquard machines. It will sell to job- 
bers only. In charge of the plant will be 
\. D. Harrari, a stockholder with a 25 
per cent. interest in the business. 


stalling 


corporation is 
with Raschel and 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. James Reid, 435 
\. Broad Street, hosiery manufacturer, 
has purchased the machinery and equip- 
ment of the Ross-Smith-Hanlon Hosiery 
Co., Allegheny Ave. and Salmon Street, 
making infants’ This added 
equipment now increases the number of 
knitting machines operated to 40 knit- 
ting machines. The balance of the 
equipment will be offered for sale. 


hosiery. 





Silk 

*West Horoxen, N. J. The Z. B. 
Yarn Mills, recently organized, have 
started operations at 507 Malone street. 
The company is a partnership in which 
\ndrew Zenorini, 422 22nd street, 
West New York; Joseph Zenorini, 514 
street, West Hoboken, and 
Henry Zenorini, 325 30th street, Wood- 
cliff, are associated. 


Charles 


They are special- 
izing in throwing, winding and coning 
irtificial silk. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton ¥ 
*PricHarD, ALA. The Cotton Fro 
ducts Co., Natchez, Miss., which was 
med recently as having purchased 
Hamilton-Carhartt No. 4 mi!l, has 
ged engineers to survey the entire 
plant with a view to determination of 
nprovements to be undertaken and in- 
ses to be provided, if any, before 
ming operation of the plant. 
lIpDLETOWN, Conn. The  Frissell 
> Co. has decided on plans for its 
sed mill addition on Silver street, 

one and one-half stories high, 
8& 100 feet, instead of 60 x 200 feet, 
a8 previously announced. It is proposed 
t mmence work early in May. A 
tract, 350 x 700 feet, has been purchased, 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


and additional buildings will be erected 
later. 

Canton, Ga. Canton Cotton Mills, 
manufacturing denims, will add 30,000 
spindles and additional looms to its 
present 20,000 spindles and 616 looms 
R. T. Jones is president and treasurer 
and L. L. Jones, secretary and super- 
intendent. 

LaGrance, Ga. The local division of 
the International Cotton Mills, which 
operates on duck, hose and belting, will 
be transformed into a toweling mill, ac- 
cording to information given by builders 
The proposed additions in the way o 
an additional plant at the Hogansvill 
(Ga.) division have reached the stage 
ot the purchase of more than 200 acres 
of land and several houses and lots 

*CLtayton, N. C. Liberty Cotton 
Mills Co. has awarded contract to D. 
W. Ellis to erect its building additions 
recently noted. This will be a 104 x 135 
foot brick structure costing $35,000, to 
be equipped with 5,000 spindles and ac- 
companying machinery. 
contract has been awarded to the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., and the engineer-architect in 
charge is R. C. Biberstein, Charlotte, 
N.C. Electric power will be used. 

GREENVILLE, N. H. The Columbian 
Mfg. Co. has let the contract to a Fitch 
burg, Mass., company, for the construc- 
tion of a brick mill construction, dye 
house addition, to contain about 9,500 
square feet. Charles T. 
Mass., is the engineer. 


The machinery 


Main, Boston, 


Gastonia, N. C. The Armstrong 
Cotton Mills Co. offices are being moved 
to their new building on West Airline 
avenue. The new offices are equipped 
with up-to-date equipment and furnish- 
ings throughout. 

RockiInGHAM, N.C. Work onthe new 
mill of the Entwistle Mfg. Co., directly 
in front of the old plant, is moving 
forward at a satisfactory rate. A num 
ber of new residences have been com- 
pleted. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Collins & 
Aikman Co., Forty-sixth and Nixon 
streets, has awarded a contract to the 
Turner Construction Co., 1713 Sansom 
street, for the erection of its proposed 
six-story and basement mill, 50x 90 
feet, at Farson and Viola streets, to 
cost $100,000. 

Puitapecputa, Pa, William D. Whit 
aker, operating cotton mill for rope and 
twine production at Emerald = and 
Westmoreland streets, has plans under 
advisement for a new two and three- 
story spinning mill and warehouse at 
Sedgley street and Kensington avenue. 

*Duncan, S. C. Pacific Mills has 
awarded contract to the Minter Homes 
Co., for the erection of 305 modern and 
attractive houses for employes in its 
new cotton mills, bleachery and _ print 
works at Lyman, S. C., near this place. 
The houses will be complete in every 
respect with all modern conveniences 
They will contain four and five rooms 
The housing contract is one of the 
largest ever placed in this country, with 
the exception of government under- 
takings during the war. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., are the 
engineers. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The John West 
Thread Co., of Boston and Plymouth, 
Mass., has purchased the plant of the 
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A PATENTED i 


Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 

The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 
They require no pit. 

They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Hydraulic Pressure Before 
Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE > 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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14, 400 penne Per Hour 


ow much would it cost you to cut this number by hand? Is \ OOD ' A NKS 
t any wonder then that the Artos 


\utomatic Measuring and 





Cutting Machines soon pay for themselves? These machines 1] te iat an ae Ss 
take any type of material, measure, cut and record the number ae See ee Tank serving Automatic 
- ee Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying Dye House 
pieces delivered lhe machines occupy very little floor ; ere oe : ; Te 
Sarat oe ey eee Se at leading New England textile mill. 
pace Perfect results guaranteed. Write for descriptive 


We are prepared to design and manufacture any type of 


anno ENGINEERING CO.. MILWAUKEE, WIS Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus connected therewith, 
*9 > = 


for any purpose. 


/ Write for Catalog. 
NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 
AUTOMATIC CUTTING MACHINES BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 















| This Is 
CHAPMAN 


| 
66 | 
‘Dustruction” ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


WiTH A 





for Card Rooms 
















CAD A N O water, vapor, steam or heat used. | 
No rust. 
Portable | | 
i netic! | NO leaks, clogging, overflows or 
ectric | freezing. | 
Read this and be convinced N O regulators, compressors, pumps, | 
eplying to your letter will state that we received the electric valves or piping. 
lower several months ago, and have becn us'ng it regularly ever since, . . . | 
1 the same has been giving perfect satisfaction. Nothing But the simplest electrical 
We use this machine principally for clean‘ng motors, of which we , fixtures and withig. 
ee ree ees Aine: Be enn’ Were ee oe er Nothing Consumed but a little elec- 
great help, besides ben A money sai or us, and } e can do oan . 
| itisfactorily with this than by hand tricity ;—a very little. 


AXE BEDDING COMPANY. effective instantly. 


a 


Nothing to do but close a switch: 100% 
} 
| 


Sold by 
M.S. PENNELL 
127 Federal St., Boston, Mase. ) 
Manufactured by 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Attach to any Light Socket—Weighs 6 Ibs. 


- 












Ii rite for tiliustrated der giving prices, etc 


CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


607 Fulton Street Chicago 
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Mill News—Continued 


Laustern Processing Co., on Bererage 
Hill avenue, this city, and will operate 


it in the future. 


,AFFNEY, S. C, C. L. Rounds, con- 
tractor, Clinton, S. C., has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the 
$500,000 addition to the Alma Mills. 
The contract calls for completion of the 
entire addition not later than August 
1. Immediately thereafter work of in- 
stalling the machinery in the new plant 
will begin. The capacity of the mills 
will be doubled as a result of the addi- 
tion, more than 50,000 feet of additional 
floor space, being provided. The new 
building will be added to the southern 
end of the present plant. The contract 


tor grading the ground at the site 
was let to V. I. Spurgeon & Co., of 
Gaffney. The C. L. Rounds company 


will at once begin the preliminary work 
on the addition, and the laying of foun- 
dations for the mill will begin early 
next week, a large force of men being 
recruited here for that service. The 
order for machinery for the new plant 
was let several weeks ago. 
Graniteville Mfg 
Co. has plans under consideration for 
building an additional mill or of chang- 
the present mill to a bleachery. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. F. W. Poe Mfg. 
will build 30 cottages, containing 
four and six rooms, in its village. The 
Minter Homes Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has been awarded the contract. 
NEWBERRY, S. C. The Oakland Cot- 
ton Mills have taken an initial step 
toward the ultimate doubling of their 
mill. Lockwood, Greene & Co., engi- 
neers, Atlanta and Boston, are super- 
vising the construction of the two ad- 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C. 


ditional sections now being added to 
the present two-story warehouse. Each 
section is 50x100 feet. The opening 


ym is also being enlarged. Increases 
n the village and other extensions are 
under consideration. 


\Vinnsporo, S. C. The Winnsboro 


Mills having 35 new houses erected 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers 
\tlanta and Twenty-six of 
se are to be of the double four room 
, and nine are 

with five 


are 
Boston. 


to be single houses 
They, like practically 


f the houses in the Winnsboro Vil 


rooms. 


are to be equipped with electric 
lights, drinking water and bathrooms. 
*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. In view ot 


possible misinterpretation of recent re 
Ports regarding the purchase of the 
ilding of the Madeline Hosiery Mills, 
Ridgedale, a branch plant of the 
United Mills Corp., by the 
ndard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., spinners 


Hosiery 


and mercerizers, it is stated that this 
building will be utilized by the pur- 
hasers for the purpose of a packing 


1 shipping department of their yarns. 


Wool 
NORWICH, CONN 
en Ci 


The American W ooi- 
has awarded the building contract 
to the Turner Construction Co., of 17% 
Tremont street, Boston, for the construc- 
tion of a three-story 105x125 feet rein- 
f d concrete warehouse building, at 
Norwich Mills. An ell, 70 x 125 
of the same construction, will be 
ted on the north side of the building 


Work will be commenced at an early 


1ELTON, 
X . Inc., 


Conn. Sidney Blumenthal 
395 Fifth avenue, New York 
has let the contract to the Turner 
struction Co., 178 Tremont street, 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


Boston, Mass., for the erection of three 
additions to their plant in this place. 
The building will be built of mill con- 
struction, and will be four stories high, 
53 x 100 feet, 60 x 75 feet, and 16 x 50 
feet. 

*FARNUMSVILLE, Mass. The Wus- 
kanut Mill, Inc., has awarded the con- 
tract to a Worcester, Mass., company 
for the erection of a one-story, 140 x 60 
ft. storehouse and garage. 

Soutupripce, Mass. Contracts have 
been awarded for building a storehouse 
addition for the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
on River street. It will be 60 x 100 ft. 
and will cost about $50,000. The com- 
pany will also replank its new weave 
shed on Mill street at a cost of $12,000. 
Arthur O. Boyer, a_ local 
will do both jobs. 


contractor, 


Urton, Mass. Plans are now in the 
architect’s hands for the erection of a 
new factory to be built by the Smith 


Mills, Inc., manufacturers of fancy 
woolens at Milford. The new factory 
will be built on the site of the Upton 


Mfg. Co. plant which was destroyed by 
fire May 21, 1921. The new plant will 
be an auxiliary to the Smith Mills in 


Milford. Woolen stock will be dyed 
and picked at the new plant and _ final 
operations will be done in the Milford 
mills. Workmen are engaged in clearing 
away the debris of the fire which 
destroved the Upton plant two years 


ago. Included in the sale of the prop 
erty are water rights of Mill Px 
Lake Wildwood, West Upton 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. It is understood 
that the Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
will shortly break ground for the ere 
tion of a number of 


nd and 


tenements to house 
75 families. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA The Pollock- 
Huston Co., Dauphin and Tulip streets, 
has awarded a contract to Cramp & Co., 
Denckla Building, for the erection of a 
four-story and basement addition to its 
carpet mill, estimated to $200.000. 
with machinery. 


cost 


Knit 
GRANTVILLE, GA. Grantville Hosiery 
Mills has awarded contract for erection 


of 56 x 106 foot warehouse of brick 
construction. 
BattTimorE, Mp. The B. V. D. Co. 


(Erlanger Underwear Mfg. Dept.) has 
filed plans for the erection of a one 
story addition at Federal Castle 
strects, 34 x 100 feet, which a 
general contract has 


and 
for 
awarded to 

Cathedral 


been 


Morrow 


Bros., Read and 


streets. 


Broapatrein, N. Y. The Broadalbin 
Knitting Co., Ltd. has purchased prop 
erty on First avenue, which is being used 
to house the company’s employes. 


Fonpna, N. Y 


The Fonda Glove Lin 


ing Co., has acquired ground at Bridge 
and Prospects streets for the erection 
of a new plant 

New York, N. Y. The Enn Ess 


Knitting Mills, Inc 
taken over the business formerly con 
ducted by N. Seligman & Co., 100 West 
21st street. The capital of the new 
company is $15,000. N. S. Seligman is 
president and Nathan Seligman is 
secretary-treasurer. The company oper- 
ating on knitted fabrics, utilizing arti 


, recently formed has 


ficial silk, will increase its facilities 
through additional equipment 
*Ecrzanetu City, N. C. Ideal Mills 


(recent change of name from Ideal Ho- 
siery Co., Inc.), has been incorporated 
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VOID the dripping and spattering of 
wasteful oil—use 


TRADE MARK 


NON: 


UNITED STATES 





Modern Textile Lubricants 


Modern Textile Lubricants that won’t drip, 
spatter or creep—but s¢ay in bearings. Lasts 
much longer and costs much less for better 
lubrication than liquid oil. 


’ 
‘ 
/ 
NON-FLUID OIL is used regularly in most ’ 

° . / 
prominent cotton mills (over 70%) throughout / 
the country—if you would like to test it for / 
yourself—fill out coupon and mail for free / 
sample. sf 


’ oN. Y. 


‘ 


’ &N.J. 


New York & New Jersey ¢2°"" 
Lubricant Company =f Peas. 
/ senc testing 

401 Broadway, New York 


/ Samples and 
ig Bulletin on “Lu- 
¢ brication of Tex- 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: / tile Machinery” to 


Charlotte, N. C. a 
Greenville, S. C. & Wi cccvisnyeceres 
Atlanta, Ga. / 
Haw: Ovens, Le. ORE oo eye caad 
/ 
, T. W. 4-28-23 





Better Lubrication at Less 


Cost Per Month 
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WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


10 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Specializing in the Economical Operation of Mill Machines 
and Power Plants 








Mill Timbers and Flooring 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 


A. S. BACON & SONS 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


TAX RETURNS Amended. 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
(Government Regulations No. 62). 

, ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised 
N. Y. City COST SYSTEMS Installed. 


Thomas B. Gwynne 
FACTORY ACCOUNTING 


a Rector St. 


N. J. NEALL —Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


TEXTILE WORLD 





$50,000 to $500,000 


SERVICE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 


Charlotte 
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Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home 
Grounds 


General Designs, Planting, Grad 
ing and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape Con 
struction 


Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


and other attractions offered by progressive Southern cities for new 
TEXTILE and other INDUSTRIES. 
SELECTION OF SITE, DESIGN, CONSTRUC- 


OUR TION AND FINANCING OF TEXTILE—-POWER 





Specialists in Southern Development 


American Industries Engineering Co. 
5 Beekman St., New York City 


Atlanta 





Wilmington Jacksonville 





Keep Tabs on Your Profits 


It is easy when you know how. Here is what 
one satisfied client writes: “The installation 
of your simple, effective cost system has proven 
of great value to us.” 


Send for Booklet: “ Practical Sim- 
plicity in Teatile Cost Methods.” 


Fall Rive RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. 


Textile Production Engineers Specialists in Cost Methods 





DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 
New York City 


Textile Engineer 








CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 
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Dressing and Grinding 


Dronsfield’s 


Patent 


LICKER-IN 
GRINDING and DRESSING 
MACHINE No. 93 
with 
W ire-Mounting 
Attachment No. 105 
EVERY MILL NEEDS 
ONE 
hat it does— 
. Straightens bent teeth! 
. Sharpens the points! 


. Makes the Licker-in a 
drical and parallel 


4. Rewires if necessary! 
THE ONE AND ONLY 


ANOTHER DRONSFIELD 
IDEA 


DOZENS ALREADY 
IN U.S. A. 


Get on the List! 


y 


wnwe 


Depicting the same 
Machine-re-wiring 
Lickers-in 





Qin 





Mounting 


Apply to 
PRINCIPAL IMPORTERS, or 





MNE Rk st BO 


| LEIch 8 BUTLER 


MANAGING ACENTS 
= 
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Mill News—Continued 


with: $125,000 capital; M. G. Morrisette, 
president, and G. F. Wright, manager. 
This company is now considering plans 
for additions to increase daily capacity, 
which now is 350 dozen pairs of hosiery. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Puritan Knit- 


ing Mills, Juniper and Vine streets, 
manufacturers of knitted outerwear 
have recently added several flat and 
circular knitting machines to their 
equipment. 

*PoTTtstowNn, Pa. The new mill of 
the Aurora Knitting Mills has been 


completed and the company plans tor 
immediate occupancy of the structure. 
It is expected to commence operations 
at an early date. 


Silk 

Avpany, ALA. Two carloads of new 
machinery for the Albany Textile Co., 
manufacturers of broad silks, have ar- 
rived here and are being installed. 

Scranton, Pa. The Mutual Silk 
Throwing Co., has acquired the plant 
of the T. M. Miller Co., 614 Wyoming 
avenue, manufacturer of caskets, etc., 
comprising a six-story structure, on site 
45 x 165 feet. A portion of the build- 
ing has been occupied by the purchaser 


and the remainder will be remodeled 
for a new addition. 

Witkes-BarrE, Pa. The Leon-Fer- 
enbach Silk Co., Inc., has awarded a 


contract to the Karno-Smith Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., for the erection of a two- 
story addition to its mill. Work will 
be commenced at once. 

Horewett, Va. The Tubize Artifi- 
cial Silk Co., is considering the erection 
of a new building at its plant to be 
used for office service. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 
Lonpon, Conn. The 
has recently field 
secretary of state, 
$2,500,000 in additional 
The outstand 


Corticelli 
a certilicate 


NEW 
Silk Co. 
with the 
issuance of 
shares of common stock. 
ing capital stock of the 
now $5,750,000. 

SANGERVILLE, Me. The U 
Products Co., of this town, is 
incorporation under the laws of Maine, 
in the manufacture ot weit 
The capital stock of the 


showing the 


corporation 1S 


ltratex 
a recent 


to engage 
less cloth, ete. 


firm is $250,000, and the officials are 
David O. Campbell, president and 
treasurer; and James H. Hudson, clerk 


*Ciinton, Mass. The postponed au 
tion sale of the property ef the New 
England Woolen Mill, on April 16, was 
further adjourned until May 16, no bids 
having been received. An up-set pric 
of $75,000 has been placed on ve prop 
erty and the highest bid thus far re 
ceived is said to have been $65,000. Thi 
Burton Co., Boston, bondholders, have 
foreclosed, and will sell the property 
either at private or public sale 

GILBERTVILLE, Mass. The four branch 
mills of the George H. Gilbert Mfg. C 


Ware, Mass., shut down on April 17, 
owing to a strike of between 50 and 75 
employes of the worsted drawing ind 


heavy drawing rooms the previous day 


About 1,500 employes are idle Th 
strike has not yet effected the War 
plant. 


*FaLtt River Mass. The property of 
the Fall River Webbing Mills, consisting 
of 306 rods of land, two-story frame mill 
building, mill equipment, stock and fin- 
ished product, was sold at a trustees’ 
auction sale recently to Charles H. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Davis, local real estate 
UXBRIDGE, Mass 
the first textile exhil 
stone Valley Mills Association 
Northbridge, Mass., on March 
$508 and the attendance 
cording to the report of 
William A. Spratt, made in 
the committee at the ation meet- 
ing at the Congregational parish house 


agent, 


The net 
ution of the 


for $9,150. 


profit of 

Black 
held in 
1-3, was 
was 2,381, ac 
Treasurer 
behalf of 


aSSoOci 


on April 10. The association declined 
to accept the resignation of Secretary 
George C. Dunn, and he consented to 


and enter- 
business meeting 
about 150 mem- 


continue in office. A supper 
tainment followed the 
which was attended by 
bers. 
AMSTERDAM, 
ufacturing 


N.Y. The hosiery man 
business of L. Lovenheim 
at 117 East Main street, has been placed 
on the market. 


The plant and entire 
equipment will, it is understood, be in- 
cluded in the sale. The company has 
been in business for over thirty years 


in this city. 


ANpbrEwS, N. C. 
constructing a 


For the purpose of 
hydro-electric plant on 
River, to develop ap- 
proximately 1,500 horsepower, supply- 
ing local markets and new industries, 
the board of aldermen has authorized a 
bond issue of $350,000. <A site on the 
Hiawassee River in Clay County has 
been practically decided upon as the lo- 
cation for the new power development 
to be completed by the summer of 1924. 
The Ludlow Engineers, Inc., 


the Hiawassee 


Salem, will have charge of the work. 
CLEVELAND, Oulo. The Haber-Max 
well Knitting Co. has arranged for a 


change in company 


Haber Knitting Co. 


name to the D. C. 


Newport, R. I. It is rumored that 
interests from Providence, R. I., and 
Fall River, Mass., are contemplating 
the erection of a large cotton mill in 
this city in the near future. An option 
has been secured by Providence parties 
on a tract of land near the railroad. 


Cotumpia, S. C. Commissioner B. 
Harris, of the State Department of 
Agriculture, 
the cotton mills of the were vio- 
lating the 
completed and that only two mills were 
found violating the law. He thinks that 
with so many mills involved this is a 
good report and shows up well for the 
manufacturers. The law prohibits more 
than ten hours in a single day and not 
more than 55 hours a week. The two 
mills found violating the law wer« 
ecuted and convictions obtained. The 
majority of the mills, the Commissioner 


State 


pre S- 


said, were endeavoring to comply strict- 
ly with the law. He further stated 
that the State inspectors had been in- 


structed to continue strict enforcement 
f the law and to 


where violations were found. 


TENN. Four hundred 
dollars’ worth of common 
stock in the Dixie Spinning Co. are be- 
ing offered to stockholders of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. Any part of the stock 
not taken will be offered to the public. 
The announcement of a finance plan 
was made by the First Trust & Savings 
Bank, which has been authorized to 
handle the stock. J. T. Lupton and as- 
sociates have taken $800,000 worth of 
stock. The authorized capital of 


CHATTANOOGA, 
thousand 


Winston- | 


announces that the special | 
investigation of the report that some of | 


55-hour-a-week law had been | 


make prosecutions | 


the | 
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Belts are troublesome 
things when used to oper- 
ate fans that are ex- 
hausting steam, acid 
fumes or heat. The 
steam, if it does not 
break down the cement 
in the belting, causes it 
to slip on the pulley; 
heat and acid fumes take 
the life out of the belt, 
and it soon requires re- 
newing. 


Modern Mill practice is 
tending toward direct 
motor drive eliminating 
belts wherever possible, 
but where fans are used 
for drawing or blowing 
air through ducts, direct 
connected fans do not 
give satisfaction even if 
| the motors are especially 
| built to stand steam, 
acid fumes or heat, be- 
cause the motor is inside 
| of theductand, not being 
seen, is often neglected. 


The 


WING SCRUPLEX 


EXHAUSTER 


is a direct connected fan 
with the motor outside 
of the duct where it is 
easily accessible and will 
not be affected by the 
steam, acid fumes, 
heat. 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. 


Fans and Blowers 
Small Turbines 


or 


Unit Heaters 
Damper Regulators 


| 358 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


spinning company is $2,500,000, but only | 


$1,200,000 stock is being offered at the 
present time. 


















There are many cotton mills today getting 
“fair” production that would get a good deal 
more if they heard the whole story of Sonneborn 
savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp 
dressing preparations, are the results of years of 
study and research in our textile laboratories. 
These products are proving themselves a posi- 
tive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size re- 
gain. Daily performance in many prominent 


HIGH DRAFTING SYSTEM 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 


Total Suppression of Roving and Jack Frames 


Great increase of the Productive capacity 
of the Spinning Mills. 


Improvement of Production. 
Stronger Yarns. 


Stnking saving in workmanship, 
driving power, room, &c. 


For any inquiry about “‘ System Installations ”’ 
and “ Purchase of Patent Rights”’ 
apply to the firm below. 


Hilaturas Casablancas S. A. 


SABADELL, Spain 


Telephone No. 649 Telegraphic Address: “HILABLANCAS.” 





TEXTILE WORLD 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 
“Fair” is not Good Enough for You 


Find out how Sonneborn warp dressing 
helps you to get better weaving 





New England and Southern mills testifies to 
this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in 
your vicinity. Write us for its name and the 
names of many other users of these products. 
Let one of our experts show you in your plant 
how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting 
quality weaving. No obligation. Write 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
116 Fifth Avwe., N. Y. 


AMALOL—for cotton warp dressing—GLUANTINE 
som") SONNEBORN SONS.INC.,NEWYORK.N.Y. 





UR shipments to mills are 
nearly always like Caesar’s 
renowned wife—above reproach. 






The classers in our employ are 
experts. They know how to 
grade cotton. 







Buy the right cotton, then go 


ahead. 


CooPpER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 
Greenville. S. C. 


Branch Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga, 
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Quiet Continues in 
All Market Divisions 


Percale Prices Maintained for Fall 
—-First Acreage Estimate Indi- 
cates 12 Per Cent. Increase 
Occasional slight activity is to be 
noted in gray goods but generally 


speaking the whole list of cotton 
goods continues dull. The same 
irregular condition in gray goods 


prices prevails as has been the case 
jor some weeks past, with quotations 
liffering in sections of the local trade 
so that it is difficult to tell just what 
is the real market. 

Percale Distribution Unhampered 

Late last week the expected an- 
nouncement was made by corporation 
printers that existing prices would be 
maintained on percales for fall. This 
lecision fulfills general predictions in 
the market since the weakness in 
print cloths brought prices down from 
the high of last month. 

Maintained prices will undoubtedly 
have the healthy effect of keeping dis- 
tribution of these goods at the max- 
imum. 

Several commission houses report a 
somewhat freer movement of colored 
goods in the primary market during 
the week. Business done on wide 
sheetings, sheets and pillow cases at 
the new prices is generally described 
as most satisfactory, though the 
market service letter of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
states that “‘ members have found that 
the retailer is not taking hold of wide 
sheetings on the new list at the pres- 
ent time, or at least is not buying 


¢ } 
tr 


reery, 


“ A Stampeded Market? ” 


This same market letter quotes a 
commission merchant as follows: “ On 
cotton goods I feel strongly that un- 
less jobbers and converters and man- 
ufacturers begin covering their future 
needs there is grave danger of their 
stampeding the market when they do 
come in for urgent replacements.” He 
is not alone in this opinion. 

The spread in quotations between 
old and new crop months, plus violent 
fluctuations in the staple, are of course 


largely responsible for the price un- 
certainty which is holding up much 
business. Predictions as to the course 


‘tton are always rash, yet it 
should be remembered that a number 
good students several months ago 
state] the belief that April would 
bly see lower cotton prices than 
| be in effect during the rest of 
the year, 

The Government’s initial acreage 
estimate, showing an increased acre- 
age of approximately 12 per cent., 
was followed by the expected bear 
attac': on the staple market. Much 
criticism has been directed at the 


Government for attempting such an 


estimate at so early a date, and it will 
be interesting to check this original 
figure several months from now when 
more accurate figures on the new 
crop will be available. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Percale prices for fall have been 
maintained unchanged by M. C. D. 
3orden & Sons, Inc., Lawrence & Co., 
the Windsor Print Works and the Al- 
gonquin Printing Co. The basis is as 
follows: 


Light. Dark 
OOS SEs Ke acees editoke ts cate eee 15 
OND co idic's 4 iuimelsiens ose ee 15% 
ES yo hs bs ess 4 .. 16% 17% 
TE ans 6.04 6 Chee kha eae sawn 17% 18% 
SO Sei ticaes 19 19% 


Hesslein & Co. have been appoint- 
ed selling agents for the Montala 
Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. This 
mill operates 11,550 ring spindles, 200 
40-inch looms and 90 30-inch looms 
on sheetings and drills. 

The John V. Farwell Co., Chicago, 
in its weekly review of trade as of 
April 21, says: 

“ Favorable weather this week has 
given dry goods business a good im- 
petus, resulting in increased number 
of buyers in market and freer buying 
for immediate shipment. 

“Tmprovement in industrial condi- 
tions is reflected in increased whole- 
sale dry goods business which is now 
proceeding with an even proportion 
of gains in distribution each week, 
in comparison with corresponding pe- 
riod of last year.” 


Surplus Duck to Be Sold 

Surplus army property will be sold 
at public auction at General Inter 
mediate Depot, St. Louis, Mo-., May 
4, at 9 a. m., central standard time. 
There is included 85,000 yards of 
paraffine duck, 63,000 yards of gray 
duck, 227,681 hat cords and small 
quantities of undershirts and draw- 


ers, flannel shirts, khaki duck and 
linen webbing. The other materials 
include hardware, vehicle parts, 
leather and harness, buttons and 
medical property. Gordon & Wil- 
liams Co., of Chicago, are the 
auctioneers. 


Exports Increase 


February Cotton Goods Ship- 
ments Larger Than Last Year 


Export figures for February, issued 


by the Department of Commerce, 
showed a continued slight increase 
over the same month last year in 


shipments of cotton goods, etc., to 
foreign countries. The largest gain 
is shown in piece dyed goods, of 
which 8,760,646 square yards were 
shipped last February as compared 
with 4,713,016 square yards in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, The big recent jump 
in shipments of cotton hosiery is 
maintained. 

Complete figures are given in the 
following table: 


Raw 
Raw 


cotton, 
cotton, 


including !ir rs 
including linters 





Cotton manufactures, 


total..... se o€Z) 
Cotton cloths, total. oie q. yds.* 
Cotton cloths, total ee -($) 
Cottom Guck ..ccccccccce sq. yds.® 
CORNET OR orn iies son S05 esac ues aot) 
Other cotton cloths— 
Unbleached ........... 1. yds.* 
Unbleached . ..sicccccccecs 1 «€8) 
SEOUL © 6 056.0 k6uin eR acee 1. yds.* 
BIGACHOE 26 cccccccce on ae 
Printed: ....<..; sq. yds.* 
PRE Soudensbactonecvsekes et 
PIBOS Gy . ccveciccvcccee 8G Fas.® 
eee MO bx stacionesicss ($) 
TE Eo 6:04:46 600 oreo .Sq. yds.* 
pe ee Pee ($) 
Cotton yarn, thread, etc.— 
Ln SEU Sb cence ackeKweenee Ibs 
Se NED ev Gtekwes eeeeaeeacane ($) 
Combed yarn ........ inact coo ck 
Combed yarn ....... ioe was ere wee 
Sewing, crochet, darning and 
embroidery cotton .... vee 
Sewing, crochet, darning and 
embroidery cotton .........ee.- ($) 
Cotton hosilery......+-seseeees doz. pairs 
Cotton Roslery .cccccccccccceceqceees ($) 
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Inquiry and Sales 
Increase in Britain 


Large Yardages Difficult to Sell, 
but General Export Buying 
Improves 
MANCHESTER, ENG., April 26 (Spe- 
cial Cable to Texti1LteE Woritp)— 
There has been an increased inquiry 
in the market this week. Part of it 
has been impractical, but in certain 
quarters more sales have taken place. 
Buyers, however, are not willing to 
pay present prices for lots of quan- 

tity. 

More bids have been met with for 
India in gray shirtings and dhooties 
and moderate lots have been sold for 























* Quantity stated in yards prior to January 1, 1922. 











Month of February.—,—BHight Mos. End. Feb.—, 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
8 440 359.657 4,521,672 4,112,387 
31,113,090 52,194,940 398,812,928 516,788,887 
8,115,761 11,400,123 72,7 94,541, 4 
32.707,056 36,751,374 389,782,80 76,122,120 
4,812,729 6,207,135 ' 49,12 7,291, 2€ 
785.192 759.949 4,952,590 6,644,752 
274,330 364,932 64 0 803,125 
7.889.883 9,188,516 
829,293 1.202.254 
5,603,034 5. 208.02 
828.448 851,154 
9,236,995 7,408,809 
1,179,162 1,145,551 
4,713,016 8,760,646 
914,917 1,627,752 
4,478,936 5,425,429 
786,579 1,015,492 
626,210 SSG,740 £8 8 8 § %vaver 6,060,399 
210,299 S8G,085: #} seesen 2,402,621 
450,359 i470" 3s iw ee 3,434,958 
250,730 311,667 2,196,202 
103,835 109,372 e<enet 1,240,721 
121,688 a ee 1,303,713 
235,363 464,161 1,806,876 3,423,604 
466,652 914,671 3,384,015 6,578,777 
., > “ 
Calcutta. Rather freer operations 


Forrest Mark Registered 


The Forrest 
Gloucester, N. J., 


Mercerizing Co., 
single plaiting and 
splicing yarns, have registered at the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., their trade-mark, consisting of 
a cone of yarn bearing a device show- 
ing a rising sun, with three trees, 
surrounded by their name and loca- 
tion. 
























— 
| Comparative Quotations 
| April 25 April 19 April 20, 1922 | 
Spot cotton, New York ........- 28.85c. 28.20c. 17.95c. 
Print Cloths: 
27 ~-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. ........ 77. 8c. 6c. 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. ...... 105%-10%c. 1054-11c. 754C. 
EE A SS 12-12%c. 123%c. 854c. 
a RR re 1234c 13%c. 10c. 
Brown Sheetings: 
36 =i, De Sd... ccs veces 12%c 12%c. 9c. 
30 =i, SU OS Gs. esi sc ccce 15¢c. 15-15%c. 10%4c. 
Sr ae, da sie sere 11% 11%. 7H. 
Panama Checks: 
36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. ........ 11%c 12c. 9c. 
36%4-in., 64x60, 5.70 yd. ....... - 10. 10%c. 7YAc. 
reer 15%4c 16c. 10%c. 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) ........ 25c. 25c. 17c. 
We, BOR, ccc cccscsccsesese MOG 30c. 25c. 
ae eee 11c. 11c. 11c. 
Standard Staple Ginghams ..... , 3G 19c. 16%4c. 


i 









lave occurred in light fabrics for 
Bombay and Madras. 
Near East Improves 

Demand in gray staples for China 
remains poor, but steady buying has 
taken place in fine goods. Some im- 
provement has shown itself in the 
turnover in miscellaneous fabrics for 
the Near East, there being better 
news from Turkey and Egypt. 

Goods suitable for home consump- 
tion are doing rather badly. Clear- 
ances are adversely affected by cold 
weather. 

American Yarns Slow 

Although production in American 
yarns continues to be restricted by 50 
per cent. some difficulty is being met 
with in clearing the smaller output. 
Steady buying of Egyptian yarns at 
firm rates continues. 

There is every expectation of sat- 
factory agreements on wages. Amer- 
ican cotton index number is 219. 





CENTRAL Farts, R. I. The Valley 
Narrow Fabric Co., of this city, is a 
recent incorporation under Rhode Is- 
land laws, to engage in the manufacture 
of narrow fabric material, etc. 
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Organized Effort 


Just as thousands of slender threads are woven into a 
single fabric of enduring strength and beauty, so are the 
thousands of employees of the American Woolen Com- 
pany united for a single purpose—to produce woolen 
and worsted fabrics of enduring value to the world’s 
millions. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm M Wood President 


Selling Agency 


\merican Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
FACTORS SELLING AGENTS 


i : 354 Fourth A 
Fifty Union Square ourth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York 





SS 


|L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 





J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 












General Offices 
254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 


NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 








W. H. DUVAL & CO. W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue New York Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
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Style Trend Leads 
Women’s Wear Market 


Attractive Fabrics Trusted to 
Over-Rule Price Considerations 
-Quick Changes Noted 

fhe women’s wear trade at the 
moment seems to be more interested 
in style than in price. There is a gen- 
erally accepted belief that the presen- 
attractive lines will 
business from the consumer, and that 
all that price will do for the time 
being is to establish ranges in which 
various classes of women will pur- 
chase. The speed with which high 
priced novelties are copied in cheaper 
not only for a rapid 
movement of merchandise but for 
quick changes in style. In much of 
the fancy goods which are in vogue 
the question of durability is given 
little or no consideration, especially as 
the chance is great that they will be 
displaced by something quite different 
in the next season. 

Style Tendencies—In woolens and 
worsteds for women’s wear the defini- 
tion between fabrics used for formal 
or general wear and those used in 
sport or semi-sport garments, is 
growing more marked. The colors 
and weaves for the former use have 
settled on the staple end while the 
variety of fancy effects in weave or 
in the mingling of brilliant colors for 
the latter use is unlimited. The op- 
portunity for originality in the mak- 
ing up of garments has rarely been 
greater and the vision of the designer 
is the prime factor behind the success- 
ful garment house. One line of fancy 
lomino block pattern shown by a cer- 
tain mill was touched by only one 
ter for the spring season, but by 
lever adaptation and combination 
his cutter made the fabric one of the 

ires of his leading line. Color 
ind pattern have heew added to staple 
ating fabrics this season by em- 
which movement has 
pened the opportunity for fabrics in 
vhich the embroidered effect is pro- 
luced by the weave. There is still a 
feeling about for something to take 
eadership in the coating field away 
irom pile effect fabric, but al- 
many fancy surface effects 


tation of draw 


lines makes 


ut 


roideries 


thoug 


lave en shown and sold, they are 
T ccinparatively limited uses and do 
Not seem to challenge the supremacy 


he bolivia type of cloth. 


Price Trends—On the next pricing 

st dress goods higher figures 
r dently expected. The self 
tert ‘f manufacturers to get the 
sTee possible volume of business 
vill these advances to a con- 
crv; minimum, but higher raw 
ol pr ces and the greater labor cost 
“ui compel an upward movement. 
mn fancy goods and on mani- 
ulated fabrics the change may not 








TEXTILE 


WOOL GOODS 


be commensurate, and new fabrics 
will doubtless be devised to take the 
place of any which would be put out 
of a reasonable range if continued on 
the basis of former quality. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Joseph Greer, Inc., Emerald Mills, 


Frankford, Pa.. will hereafter sell 
the women’s wear line’ through 


Baruch Wolff & Co. 

The spot business in women’s wear 
fabrics for spring is quieting down. 
There is strength on the worsted end 
of the market, but some merchants 
feel that the woolen coating in camel 
hair effect has been overdone. 

Further development of the bedfotd 
cord is expected in coming seasons 
according to market authorities. 
Some regard this weave as 
one of the coming features. 

No great progress has been made 
with the mohair dress fabric though 
the call for lustrous, silky 
seems to give the manufacturer who 
can handle that fibre a chance to de 
velop it into easy selling line. 


factors 


goods 


Bids on Army Serge 

PHILADELPHIA, April  25.—Bids 
were opened here today at the Quar- 
termaster’s Depot of the Army on 
20,000 yards 13 ounce O. D. serge as 
follows: William Whitman Co., Inc., 
$3.25, completed in September; Ger- 
mania Mills, $3.49'2, completed in 
150 days; Shepperd Mfg. Co., $3.74! 
completed September 1; 
Mills, $3.54, one per 
days, completed in fifteen 
Guerin Mills, $3.73, one per cent. in 
ten days, 2,400 yards in 90 days, 3,000 
yards weekly; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., $3.5214, completed in Sep 
tember; Worsted Mills, 


Hockanum 
cent. in ten 
weeks; 


Cambria 
3.80, 114 per cent. in ten days, % of 
one per cent. in 20 days, completed 
September 15. 


A 


A “Spring ” Opening 

A traveller 
clothing 
about two weeks ago. It was snow- 
ing hard and the temperature 
low. The store was handsomely dec 
orated but empty of human beings 
except for the proprietor and_ his 
salesmen. “Why the fancy display?” 
asked the visitor as he shook off the 
snow. “This is my spring opening,” 
was the reply. 


retail 
city 


stopped in a 
store in a Minnesota 


was 


Opens Suits at $23.75 
Among the recent openings of gar- 
ment lines for the fall season is that 
of McGraw, Benjamin & Hays of 


Rochester. Suits are priced from 
$23.75 to $34.50 and overcoats from 


$23.75 up. The line, which features 
standard worsteds in every price 
range, is designed to retail from $35 
to $50. 
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Weather Disappoints 
Men’s Wear Market 


Spring Season at Retail Retarded 
Confident in Future—Higher 
Prices for Spring 


The men’s wear market has _ re- 
varded the weather of recent weeks 
as disappointing for the start of the 


spring retail season. There 1s no 
serious belief in well-informed circles 
that any real damage has been done 
to the market but it is clear that the 
slow start of spring 
taken the edge off the retailer’s appe- 
tite. A 
noted of buyers refusing to take in 
the 
excep- 
tional and, it is said, without any gen- 
eral meaning for the 
whole. 
Prospective buying 


business has 


few instances have been 


goods hecause of 


seasonable 


weather, but these are 


cases 
market as a 


The great rush 
of initial business taken by manufac- 
turing clothiers on overcoats for the 
fall season is accepted as a clear fore- 
that from 
mills will be eagerly seized, and that 
there may be a vacuum at the close 
of the season which will readily ab- 
sorb any additional lots of coatings 
which manufacturers may 
against duplicate business. 
Bullish factors—Forecasts from au- 
thoritative quarters make it almost a 
certainty that there will be higher 
prices for the spring, 1923, 
The wage advance will add, it is said, 
714 to 15c. per yard to cost of goods, 
and the rise in wool since the basis 
for fall, 1923, was figured, amounts to 
111% to 41 per cent. It may be argued 
that the costs of manufacture do not 
weigh much against the price which 
the consumer decides he will pay, but 
higher wages in many industries is 
likely to break down consumer re- 
sistance to higher figures by boosting 


cast deliveries of coatings 


offer 


season. 


his buying power. 
Bearish factors—The 
for which initial 
taken on the primary 
spring, 1924, and cautious merchants 
point out that 1924 is a presidential 
year. well-established 
legend that a presidential year is a 
slow business year, and with this in 
mind far-sighted men are doing all 
they can to hold down prices so that 
the market may be stabilized rather 
than boomed. High prices, they say, 


next season 
business is to be 


market is 


There is a 


will bring a reaction by repelling the 
ultimate consumer, by encouraging 
speculation and by stimulating im- 
portations. 


oo 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
Manufacturing clothiers find 
that retailers are buying much more 
heavily on overcoats for next fall 
than on suits, are talking of with- 
holding acceptance of such orders un- 


who 


MARKETS 


order for a certain 
suits. 


Clothiers are 


proportion of 


quoted as objecting 
over 
Some 


strenuously to any advance 
opening on fall goods by mills. 
that they will not re-order on 


which 


State 
lines are advanced. 

In general clothiers are opposed to 
eranting long terms in selling their 
fall It is stated that practi- 
cally no advanced dating is being 
given, though the terms of many run 
30, 60 and go days with a declining 
scale of discounts. 


lines. 





London Sales Open; 
Competition Keen 


Combing Sorts Sold to America at 
71, to 10 Per Cent. Dearer 
Than Previous Prices 
Braprorp, Enc., April 25 (By spe- 
cial cable to Wortp).—The 
l.ondon wool sales opened yesterday 
(April 24) with full attendance. Keen 
general competition developed espe- 
cially from Continent and America, 
for merinos. Home demand was chiefly 


for crossbreds 


TEXTILE 


There was only mod- 
Best comb- 
ing sorts which went to America were 


erate selection merinos. 
7\2 to 10 per cent. dearer; average 
per fine 


tO 10 per ceént.; 


sorts, 5 to 10 
breds, 5 


coarse, 7) 


Cent. .< cross- 
medium and 
to 10 per cent. The 48-50s 


quality often went up to 15 per cent. 


dearer. Some speculators’ lots of 
merinos withdrawn owing to high 
limits. 

At Liverpool yesterday American 


buyers were well represented at East 
India but 
Offerings were mostly medium and 
low grades. 
March sales. 


wool sales not so active. 


Prices were on par with 


Values in London have about con- 
firmed Bradford market expectations 
and make practically all qualities of 
wool relatively dearer than tops. 
Yarns are in turn relatively cheaper 
than tops, but spinners are quoting 
on basis of cheap speculative pur- 
chases before recent advance. Merino 
tops are now fully 3d. from lowest 
point, fine crossbreds 2d. and medium 
and low 


have scarcely moved. 


crossbreds 1d., but yarns 
‘There are no 
weak sellers nowadays, however, and 
market is firm all round with 
upward tendency. New business is 
slow, owing to difficulty in passing 


very 


through advance to the later processes, 
but outlook is healthy. Most  top- 
makers now quoting 63d. for 64s and 
sometimes 64d., hardening at 
very firm at 18%d. 
In yarns 2-48s botany are unchanged 


SOS are 


37d. and 40s are 


at 6s. 9d. 

Returns issued by American Consul 
at Bradford show total exports for 
March of £1,105,000, the largest un- 
der new tariff; increase is mainly in 


til the retailer comes across with an wool and noils. 
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Small Advance on 
Full-Fashioned Silks 


Market Leader Names Increase of 

Only 35c. on Basic Number 

for Last Six Months 

Prices named Saturday for 
the last six months of the year by the 
largest manufacturer of full - fash- 
ioned silk hosiery came as some- 
thing of a surprise to many in the 
trade, and a distinct shock to its com- 
petitors. An advance of 35c. from 
$13.50 to $13.85 on its basic num- 
ber, an I1-strand, 29-gauge stocking, 
may have met the expectations of 
those “on the inside,” but it certainly 
did not fulfill the predictions of a 
mark up of at least $1.50 based on 
the raw silk market at present levels. 

Equal Monthly Deliveries 

A higher percentage of advance 
was made on the other numbers of 
the big company, but these are under- 
stood to be comparatively insignifi- 
cant in the total volume of business 
done. A significant feature of the 
announcement, which has not been 
given the prominence it deserves, is 
that equal monthly deliveries from 
July to December are prescribed. 

It is easy to imagine the long in- 
ternal discussion that must have 
been gone through before the new 
prices were definitely decided upon. 
For weeks previous to the announce- 
ment all sorts of rumors were afloat 
as to the action to be taken. It was 
predicted that the basic number 
would be advanced to as high as $16; 
at another time gossip had it that no 
advance 


last 


at all would be made. 
Jobbers Approve 

Jobbers with whom the new price 
has been discussed are unanimous in 
their approval of the action of the 
silk market leader. It is freely pre- 
dicted that orders covering the mills 
full six months’ production will be 
booked within ten days. For those 
interested in analysis, the small ad- 
vance indicates clearly that the big 
company is a bear on the silk market 
and is to be numbered in the ranks 
of those who look for a continued 
decline in the raw material during the 


next few months. 

Current business in the general 
Market continues extremely slow, 
generally speaking. Even staple lines 


are most inactive, and there are good 


Students of the general business who 
look for nothing but hand-to-mouth 
buyit g, for the next two months, at 


least, 


Notes 


Hosiery Trade 





rices of the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills for equal monthly deliver- 
les from July to December are: No. 
477, and II -strand. 39 - gauge, mer- 


Cerized lisle top, four-thread heel and 


toe number, $13.85, advanced from 
$13.50; No. 490, a 12-strand, 42-gauge 
dipped number, $21.50, advanced from 
$18.50; No. 649, a I2-strand, 42- 

ingrain, $25, advanced from 

Terms remain net 10 days. 

a letter confirming their 
graphed prices the Berkshire said 
“ Regarding these fall prices you will 
undoubtedly realize that the above 
quotations are very fair to you and 
the consumer. trade, since an increase 
of at least $1.50 per dozen would be 
justified by the advance of raw silk, 
which is about $2 a pound higher 
than at the last selling period.” 

The small advance on Berkshire’s 
No. 477 will maintain it as a $2 re- 
tailer, it is believed. 

Discussing the general market a 
large jobber who has had over 30 


J 
years’ experience as a buyer of ho- 


cele 


1 1 } | 
said that ot coverets 


of his 


siery 
more than 50 per cent. require 
fearful of the 


irticularly 


ments for fall. He 1s 


price situation, pi in cotton, 

though he admits that mills are not 
t + ] ® 1 ! 

making money at today's levels. 


* What 


tion,” 


I don't like about the 


situa- 


said this jobber, whose 


opimion 


is highly 


the talk of advanced prices I can go 


respected, is that despite 


out any day and buy anything but 
staples at the same figures which were 
in effect last January.” 


B. Altman Moves 
B. Altman, selling agent for knitted 
fabrics, moved this week from 297 
Fourth Ave. to larger quarters at 303 
Fourth Ave New York 
name has been changed to 
Knitted Mills. Mr. 


specializes on cotton fabrics. 


The firm 
Altmat 


Fabric Altman 


A Code of Ethies Discussed 





George Boochever Advocates Statement of Principles for Knitted 
Outerwear Industry 


& CODE of Ethics for the Knitted 
4% Outerwear Industry” was the 
subject of an interesting address de- 
livered by George Boochever, of the 
Manhattan Knitting Mills, at a recent 
meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the Knitted Outerwear 
turers’ Association. 


Manutac 


After a general introduction to the 
subject of ethics in industry, in which 
he noted the trend toward better busi- 
ness morals in this country, and cited 
a number of codes of ethics adopted 
by manufacturers’ associations, Mr. 
Boochever said: 

“T believe the time has come when 
the knitted outerwear industry can 
and should have a Code of Ethics 
which would attempt to express the 
best judgment of the industry as to 
what is the fair and honorable way 
of doing business. 

Practical Advantages 

“T have no illusions on the subject 
of what such a Code of 
accomplish. 


Ethics can 
There will still be plenty 
of men who will value pecuniary gain 
above right dealing and the respect 
of their fellows. I firmly believe that 
a Code of Ethics would establish a 
standard which would raise the gen- 
eral level of business dealings. Such 
a code might also throw light on 
many doubtful points. 

“Tt would establish a standard of 
conduct which many men would 
recognize because it is in accordance 
with their own views and 
would hesitate to violate, knowing 
that such a violation would bring 
upon a transgressor the disapproval 
of others in the industry: 

One Great Weakness 

“There is, of course, 
weakness in codes 


others 


one great 
of ethics, and that 
is there is no way of enforcing them. 


In that have often 
thought that it would be a desirable 
thing if some method could be devised 
such as is in use in the legal profes 


sion to 


connection — | 


discipline men who disregard 


the fundamental ethical principles 
Which should obtain in business. In 
the legal prot ssion, as you undoubt 


edly know, a lawver who is guilty of 


unproper practices can be disbarred, 
find men who have 
done things for which they cannot bx 


prosecute d 


and eve T\ vear Wwe 
criminally deprived ot 
their right to engage in the profession 
through disbarment proceedings 

‘Il realize that would be an 
especially difficult thing in the field ot 


is a erying shame and 


this 


business, but it 
disgrace that men who violate every 
canon of ethics which might possibly 
be devised should be permitted to en 


vage in such without 


practices hin- 


drance or interference. 

A Suggested Penalty 
“There is one thing that can be 
that is bring as many as 
the men engaged in an 
industry within the membership of 
an association the Knitted 
Outerwear Then, if a 
the rights of 
others to such an extent as to make it 
a violation of the established stand- 
ards, charges may be preferred, and 
the offending member could then be 
expelled 


and 


possible ot 


done, 


such as 
\ssociation. 


member disregards 


irom membership if found 


guilty. 
lhe problem is an interesting one. 


I believe this effort would be advan 


whole and 


taveo 


freous to the 


th 
oO thn 


industrv as a 


t se in the business gen 


engaged 
erally. [ 


Knitted 


that th 


net ae “11 
Association will 


sincerely hope 


Outerwear 


formulate a Code of Ethics represent- 


ing the best thoughts on the subject 


in the industry.” 


Jobbers Oversold on 


‘all Underwear 


This Condition Particularly True 
in Middle West—Quiet May 
Continue for 60 Days 

Practically no activity of any kind 
noted in the underwear 
this week. Representative 
selling agents predict that the present 
lull will probably continue for 60 days 
m tall 


is to he 


market 


eoods. Reorder business on 
lightweights is being held up by the 
late spring. While it is undoubtedly 
eveneral statement that most 


mills are well taken care of on spring 


{ 


Tue asa 


goods, at the same time it is said that 
certain plants, notably in Pennsyl- 
vania, would more than welcome re- 


orders on lightweights at this time. 


Viewing the market as a whole, how- 


ever, it is safe to say that there is 
plenty of opportunity for the pre- 
dicted shortage of all spring mer- 


chandise to develop. 
Heavy Retail Buying 
In sections ot the country, notably 
Middle West, jobbers are under- 
stood to have considerably oversold 
fall underwear. agent 
estimates that jobbers as a class are 


the 


One selling 


probably going short about 20 per 
cent on their sales. This means, of 
course, that those who have gotten 


themselves into this position will nec- 
essarily cut down and pro rate their 
retailer customers, in the absence of 
a break in the market which will en- 
able them to buy more goods at open- 
ing prices. And such a break is 
beyond the imaginings of the most 
vivid mind. 

Such apportioning of merchandise 
should have a most healthy effect on 
the retailer and should be an addi- 
tional strength imparting factor in the 
primary market through the rest of 
the year. 

Watchful Waiting 

Careful scrutiny of the raw mate- 
rial and yarn markets has become the 
most important job of the efficient 
selling agent, as well as of his mill. 
Conservative and far-sighted mill rep- 
resentatives do not make any bones 
about advising their trade not to place 
further business on fall underwear at 
this time unless they are compelled to. 
In other words, the seller as well as 
the buyer realizes that caution should 
be the watchword. 

It is difficult to see how the jobber 
could go far wrong in buying his full 
quota of fall goods right now, if the 
cotton situation works 
students expect it to 
hand, no 


out as most 
On the other 
harm can result from 


a policy of waiting 


great 


~ 


until new crop 


prospects are more clearly defined. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Openings on lightweights for next 
year will not be made before Ans. 1 
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CHARLES COOPER'S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, Vt. 





















for 
Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 


Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 


Spring and 

Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 
Plain and Rib 
Circular and Flat 


Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Folding Machines 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 





Spring and Latch 
NEEDLES 





Spring Needle, Rib Top Machine 


Representative: G. H. Rogers, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Established 1870 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Incorporated 1890 


Crane Spring and Latch 
Needle Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 





Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. frames 
and are specially adapted for mak- 
ing fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
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This 


diameter of 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine with 
Automatic Take-up 


machine is 


depending 


on 


made 


any des 


the 
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$1ze 


siz 


n sizes from 2!'4’" to 3 


ide from the fee« 


eiderdown at 
he market. 


duction of a great variety 


gau 
of 
»’* in diameter tor 


es 


from 
ige, the 


cylinders 


1 ye 


of fabrics. 


is for pla 


d astrachan 


fabrics, the s 
feeds are superi 


to 26/7 


number of 


Also 
the 


tock- 
yr to 


Our flat machine is adapted for 
knitting collarettes. 


“ It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best dre None Too Good.” —Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








IMPROVED | AUTOMATIC 3 3 COLORED PLAIN ‘STRIPER 


—- ag in sizes from Te" ty ae inclus 
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ure - gaug the ware mer ink 

b: ek to back of cylinder ncoiie The rics 
ron this ‘aie are us¢ vd co bathing = 
th ae ‘als and ; etic goods. These n nes 
second to none on the market rt aw 

d I »tio s applied when r a 
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Showing cut of patent cone holder 
and paper cone empty and also cut 
of cone full wound with the patent 
automatic yarn guide without the cup 
for forming the yarn on the cone. 


The first and original non-cup builder made to 
overcome the abuse, caused by the cup builder 
not acting positive, and the chafe of the yarn, 
and pulling up in bunches, also the underwind 
and drag while knitting, as these are the most 
serious obstacles. 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


Accuracy of operation is one of 
the qualities that has made Wild- 
man Circular Knitting Machinery 
the standard in the knit fabric 
industry. 


| 


> Spee p 


5 
4 
J 
Y 
y 
Y 
Y 
Py 


For instance, cylinders and dials 
on The Wildman Circular Ribber 
are machined to within three thou- 
sandths of an inch. Other parts are 
made with corresponding care. All 
are absolutely interchangeable. 


Pe SS SS AAAS 


Wildman Ribbers help manufac- 
turers to knit fabric of finer and 
smoother quality. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative 


book, “‘ The Science of Knitting.’’ Price, $3.00. 
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at the earliest, if the opinions of 
leaders in this division of the business 
are followed. 

meeting of jobbers will be held 
in Chicago about the middle of May 
to discuss the question of openings 
for next spring. 

combination of southern under- 
wear mills was suggested this week 
selling agent who considers it 
that such action will be 
forced should the proposed merger of 
Mohawk Valley mills go through. 
following excerpts from the 
market letter of the National Whole- 
Dry Goods Association, being the 
opinions of a buyer recently returned 
1a trip to the market and through 
the Mohawk Valley, are significant: 

“In regard to heavyweight under- 
wear, | believe that most houses are 
doing what we have done, and that 
is to re-mark our entire line on the 
basis of present quotations, and await 
developments to see if the trade who 
not already purchased these 
goods will do so on that basis. If not, 
we shall pursue a_hand-to-mouth 
policy on duplicating on fall under- 
wear. 

“With regard to the spring of 1924, 
would say that my companion and I 
were approached by several people in 
a quiet way, who wished to find out 
whether we would be interested in 
early opening of spring goods for 
1924, and we advised them that we 
did not believe that we would be.” 


by 
possible 


ine 
sale 


fron 


have 


Im provement in 
Outerwear Buying 





Jobbers Reordering Staple Sweat- 
ers—Better Movement in 
Women’s Novelties 
Improved general business is re- 
ported this week by leading distribu- 
tors of knitted outerwear to the job- 
ing trade. In instances this improve- 
ment has taken the form of orders 
which had to be rejected because the 
lelivery dates specified could not be 
met. Reorder business on men’s staple 
sweaters has been received in good 
olume. A new line of infants’ 
sweaters placed on the market late 
last week met with an immediate and 
hearty reception. 


ye 


The Jacquette Feared 
A better movement of women’s 
novelty sweaters to the jobbing trade 
‘sto be observed. In this class of 
merchandise there are large factors 
not believe that the trend to- 
id the jacquette is a permanent 
“ung, and several prominent selling 
‘kencics are handling jacquettes most 
gingerly. In at least one instance 
10 effort is being made by the dis- 
‘ributor to push these goods, despite 


elr 


‘eir acknowledged present popu- 
tity, the fear being ever present 
lat the jacquette vogue will not taper 
t, but will come to a sudden and 


“omplete 
Last Year’s Experience 

hese same interests are firm be- 

“Vers in the permanency of the slip- 


end. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


over. Their position may be merely 
a matter of expediency, and their 
expressed views only propaganda, but 
there is a good deal of common sense 
behind their reasoning. It is pointed 
out that last year the same situation 
existed as today, with slip-overs a 
drug on the market. One selling 
organization, convinced this type 
sweater was gone forever, let go its 
large stocks at a considerable sacri- 
fice. Just as it was congratulating 
itself on getting out of a bad situation 
fairly well the market turned and an- 
other heavy buying movement of slip- 
overs was under way. 
Representative men 
feel that this turn in 
repeat itself this year. 
Sentiment in the market regarding 
the popularity of different types of 
garments is, so far as it can be crys- 
tallized, that tuxedos will go well in 
the South, with slip-overs and coats 
big in the West and East, 
having plain and a 
variety of fancy fronts. 


trade 
will 


in the 
demand 


the coats 
sleeves wide 


OBITUARY 

(Continued from page 84) 
father had been minister, and was an 
active and generous supporter of the 
work of the Unitarian denomination. 
He was also prominent in town affairs 
and took special interest in developing 
the beauty of Weston, and his charm- 
ing home and grounds were always 
open to all its citizens. 

He survived by his brother, 
Edmund H. Sears; two nephews, Ed- 
mund H. Sears, 2nd, and Francis B. 
Sears, of Weston, and a niece, Mrs. 
Henry Endicott, Jr., of Boston. 





is 


John S. Brayton 

John S. 
erator and banker of Fall River 
Mass., died late last week at his home 
in that city in his 54th year. Since 
1904 he had been president of the 
Fall River National Bank and B. M. 
C. Durfee Trust Co. He was presi- 
dent and director of the Border City 
Mfg. Co., Troy Cotton & Woolen 
Manufactory, Foster Spinning Co., 
and the Union Cotton Mfg. Co. of 
Fall River. He was also a director of 
the American Linen Co., Durfee 
Mills, Mechanics Mills, Charlton 
Mills and Sagamore Mfg. Co. He is 
survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren, John S. Brayton, Jr., Flint 


Brayton and Anthony Brayton and | 


Miss Edith Brayton. 





Bradford D. Davol 


Col. Bradford D. Davol, president 
of the Barnard Mfg. Co. and Me- 
chanics Mills, Fall River, Mass., died 
last Sunday in his 83rd year. Col. 


Davol was the son of Stephen Davol, | 


and succeeded his father as treasurer 
of the Pocasset Mfg. Co. in the late 
70's. Before retiring some years ago 
he saw the plant increase from one 
mill of 2,000 spindles to three mills of 
over 60,000 spindles. At the time of 
his death he was also president of the 
Union Belt Co. and Fall River Sav- 








Brayton, cotton mill op- | 


_ Reduce Weaving 
| Costs 


i Better fabric, less 
'  Wwaste, greater pro- 
duction, less cost if 
filling yarns for 
weaving are pre- 


pared by Universal 
Winding. 
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ly | A Universal Engineer will gladly investigate your own in- 
1% dividual situation and make recommendations. He does this 


without cost to you and he brings you the possibility of 
savings that immediately translate themselves into increased 
prefits. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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CRAWFORD STOP MOTIONS 


Increase Your Output | 
and Reduce Costs 


Crawford Automatic Stop Motions for circular knitting 
machines detect the first sign of bunches, knots, loose 
ends, catches, etc., and stop the machine immediately. 


Production is thus increased since press-offs and seconds 
are avoided. Lost motion is eliminated, costly delays 
prevented, and there are no slubs and drags to cause 
needle breakage and shorten the life of the machine. 


We also manufacture the E. O. Type Stop Motion. 
This device has the additional advantages of stopping the 
machine when the yarn breaks out at the carrier, saving 
the waste due. to rundowns and quarters off. 


LEAST EAE TEESE ARE AY 


unt 
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Write us for further information 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 


New Brunswick New Jersey 








| Winders Something New in Winding Reels 0 
Silk, Art Silk, Mohair, Worsted, Wool and Cotton 
—— ae from 

: Skeins, Cones or Tubes 


‘A 
‘ 
RRL ny 4 = 
SK AN eon =e Our new model Cup- 


less Builder can be ap- 
plied to any of our old 
style Cup-winders, or to | 
any other make of 


Winder. | 









Lindsay, Hyde & Co. I Bess 
2124-2130 E. York Street, Phila. Te 
' R. J. Brown Co., Cleveland, Ohio rods 
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Pat. Pending , Middle West Selling Agents 
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ings Bank, and a director of the Troy 
Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, Fall 
River Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co., Massasoit-Pocasset Na- 
tional Bank and the Union Street 
Railway Co., of New Bedford. He is 
survived by two brothers, George S. 
and Abner P. Davol, and by two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Joseph L. Buffingtop and 
Mrs. A. D. Easton. 


George W. Wise 
George W. Wise, aged 79 years, 
for many years superintendent of the 


Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
died last Wednesday after a pro- 
longed illness. Mr. Wise had been 


a resident of Huntsville for 32 years, 
coming to the city with the late T. 
B. Dallas, founder of the Dallas mills. 
He was superintendent of the mills 
until a few years ago when he re- 
tired on account of his health 
devoted himself exclusively to 
business affairs. He was 
Mason in 


and 
his 
the 
Madison 


own 
oldest active 
county. 


James M. Morrison 

James M. Morrison, for many years 
president of Thomas Kelley & Co., 
blanket manufacturers, of Lewiston, 
Me., until he retired last September 
because of ill health, died this week 
at his home at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. He was 73 years old 
and entered the employ of Thomas 
Kelly & Co. as an office boy. Mr. 
Morrison was a member of the Bos- 
ton Finance Commission and director 
if the Federal Trust Co. until his 
health recently forced him to resign. 


Charles H. Yates 

Charles rH. Yates, head of C. H. 
Yates & Co., hosiery manufacturers, 
Utica, N. Y., is dead after a short ill- 
ness. He organized the Athletic Knit 
Goods Co., and the Utica Hosiery Co. 
23 years ago. He was born in Utica 

1848. Surviving are his widow 
nd one daughter, Mrs. A. James 
‘Kert, 


Far East Slow on Cottons 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Due to the 
nerease of American prices, Chinese 
reluctant to indent on practically 
| regular lines and are buying for 
ediate needs only, according to a 
‘ablegr im from Trade Commissioner 
hn A. Fowler, at Manila, to the 
partment of Commerce. Prices are 
following the American market. 
y lines are selling below cost of 


acement. 
] } 


Gray goods stocks are 
ut the Chinese are buying 
m hand to mouth. The Japan- 
are doing most of the business 


‘prices below American quotations. 
Tay goods from importers’ stocks 
‘inch, 48 squares, three-yard sheet- 


» 49 yards to the piece are selling 
13.60 pesos per piece. . Bleached 
‘OCKS light, but the Chinese are 


oe : 
ding off. Manchester white goods 


‘te beginning to come in. Bleached 
6ds from importers’ stocks, 36-inch, 
68 

a 


728, 4.75 yard, 36 yards to the 


Hece, are selling at 12.60 pesos per 
Piece, 
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Woodside Building Finished 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Woodside 
building, a seventeen story, modern 
office structure, has been completed 
and is ready for tenants’ to occupy. 
This “ skyscraper” is a great addition 
to the business section of*Greenville. 
The building was erected by the 
Woodside Securities Co., the officers 
of which are: Robert I. Woodside, 
pres.; John T. Woodside and J. D. 
Woodside, vice-presidents; E. F. 
Woodside, secretary-treasurer, and 
J. L. Williams, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. The Woodside brothers 
have been prominent among 
Southern cotton manufacturers. They 
operate Woodside Cotton Mills and 
Easley Cotton Miils. 


long 





Navy to Sell Metals at Brooklyn, 
Pe. Ss 

The Navy Department will sell at 
auction on Tuesday, May I, 10 a. m., 
eastern standard time, at the Adelphi 
Street gate of the New York Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., surplus metal 
supplies including brass, copper, 
monel metal, steel, zinc, wire mesh, 


chain, valves, and _ feather. dust 
brushes. A frame building will also 
be sold. Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 


Philadelphia, are the auctioneers. 


Navy to Sell Non-Electric Lighting 
Apparatus 

The Central Sales Office, Navy 
Yard, Washington D. C., will receive 
sealed bids on surplus navy non-elec- 
tric lighting apparatus up to II a. m., 
May 9, and then publicly opened. Thx 
offering includes oil burners, globes, 
lanterns, wicks, etc 
Catalogue covering the sale is 195-B 


lamps, lenses, 


Graton & Knight Reduce Stock 
The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has reduced its 
authorized capital from $30,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 by 
shares of common 
value of $25 


ves 


changing 
stock with a par 
par value. The 
company has 150,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock with a par value of $100. 


600,000 


to no 


Cotton in Pernambuco 

A credit milreis has 
been opened by the State of Per- 
nambuco to establish a cotton devel 
opment service and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been requested to place 
an equal amount at the disposal of the 
State, under the provisions of the 
Federal law of Feb. 6, 1923, according 
to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner M. A. Cramer, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


of 400,000 


Cuban Tariff Delayed 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Proposed re- 
vision of the Cuban tariff will not b 
effected for some time because th¢ 
republic’s administration is occupied 
with other problems, according to a 
report from Commercial Attache 
Paul L. Edwards, at Havana. 
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ARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


Increase Production Reduce Seconds 
Save Looping Thread 
Entire Looping Operation 
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Paramount Chain Cutter and Stripper 


THE CHAIN CUTTER auto- 
matically severs the chain con- 
necting looped stockings, leaving Bell Attachment 


one-fourth of an inch chain on 
the toe. 


by 


increasing production. 


each side of It eliminates the necessity of cutting the 


stockings hand, thus the 


apart relieving operator and 
THE STRIPPER automatically removes ti stockings from the 


looper. 


THE BELL ATTACHMENT signals if stitch is missed or 
thread is broken. It is a positive guard against stockings passing 
the sewing device when there is a broken 
thread, with the consequent saving of 


Ss conds. 


THE FOOT STOP MOTION enables 
the operator to stop or start looping ma- 
chine by pressure of the foot, regulate 
stockings and work 
thus 
production and saving looping thread 
THE ADJUSTABLE ARM 
the stockings after they have been re- 
the the 


spacing between 


without interruption, increasing 


catches 


moved from 


STRIPPER. 


points by 


rhese ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If vou desire further particulars or 
demonstration write us. 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES 


WITH ALL 
PRODUCTS. 


PARAMOUNT 





Manufactured by the makers of the well 
known “PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adiustable Arm 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Ill. 
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FOLDING LADDER 
ALL THAT ITS NAME IMPLIES :— 
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PLUS THESE ADVANTAGES :— N Vi 
Exceptionally strong, yet light; Pago to ee Lr places XS ISS . 
or anywhere whether or not space is limited; and above ail safe, MEATUS 
One textile ill writes - 
aoe = oe ele a ladder that is peculiarly adapted to our business. ‘MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHII i N 
We have never seen ladder that is so compact. light, easily stored and in SS ia dinas Ane | ee \N Chi 
4 new folder is on the press. Write for your copy ; : 
Peerless Peerless sorree V 
Polding Pole F Idi c dd C Volding Step app 
Ladder in olding Ladder Lo. ~— Ladder open ) 
/ q mea 
open and colnet. A and toned, ECONOMY TICKET & LABEL CO. |} 
ogi aoe 4 of . or : roe Manufacturers of | son. 
34 in. diam: PX \  draces 26 to PRINTED AND ENGRAVED ia ket 
eter, closed; \ 46 in. wide, selle 
weight 1% adjustable; | 
a F\\ es ||) TICKETS-TAGS-LABELS | © 
neat > Patented— | 9, 11 and 13 ther 
to 20 ft. Other Patents . One man Z “i fabs 
One man can Pending j -an handle of Paper, Cardboard, Linen, Silk . 
angie eastiy. . oper 
for All Textile Trades P 
port 
1506 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY Eur 
Founded in Manchester, England, in 1810 tion 
. Established in Providence 1847 Incorporated 1890 of 1 
Engraving & Manufacturing Co. TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | o 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., U. S. A. “LION BRAND og 
; + Build NARROW WOVEN FABRICS nati 
tngravers ¢ ; ers of ia: 
eden HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. § ** 
| ENGRAVING MACHINERY siz Mascet St. SPINNING TAPES ANB SPINDLE BANDING riisishian tM... 
FOR GENERAL FABRIC PRINTERS 4 elirr 
We are Originator Producers and Qutfitters of ymplete equipments whi 
vering every operation in the engraving of copper and steel cylinders $n 
r printing and finishing all grades of textil WEIMAR BROTHERS i ; 
Manufacturers of | 7 
Over 100 Years Devoted to 
Over 60 sais Tee TR etiaabdahaaie of TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS T 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY FOR VARIOUS USES 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia | = 
f ah ago 
| Steel Rolls Furnished and Engraved Complete for Embossing Purposes hei 
bac] 
Everything for Textile Printers desi 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers ly t 
RELIANCE Engraving Machinery and Supplies p cdesi 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City uon 
H PI P Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. desi 
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United States Testing Company, Inc. 


General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 











tow me J TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. ie 
¥ Underwear Trade Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. | 

‘ i> o = a | Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. I I 

For price and particulars address TESTING HGUSES : New York Philadelphia Petersen New Bedford Shanghai | don 
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Latch Needles 


i 
The use of SEAWILL solid butt i j,. 
latch needles in your Banner oF : 
Scott & Williams knitters serves 45|) :. 
a most effective stop for the promt) roi 
losses that are common when other tISH 
needles are used. These include loss Por 
of time, money and qualit) due to 
the necessity of constant; replacing 
defective needles. 


| PROMPT SERVICE 


NEEDLES wana A.C 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 71 Murray Street, New York | 


Manufactured by ket 
Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. Seawill Needle Company 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ; 
| Franklin, New Hamp al I 
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Velvet Favored as 


Leader for Fall 


Chinese Motif Will Feature De- 
signing—Prices Continue 
Upward 
Velvet as a fabric leader for fall 
appears as the most authoritative 
measure of what the consumer will 
demand with the arrival of that sea- 
son. In several sections of the mar- 
ket where these fabrics are handled, 
sellers report indications as looking 
to an exceedingly good season for 
them and although trading on fall 
fabrics has not, as yet, been devel- 
oped to any considerable extent, re- 
ports coming from style centers of 
Europe, bear out all previous indica- 
tions along this line. In the manner 
of motif design to be followed that 
of the Oriental will in all probability 
be followed out in printed and woven 
numbers. sy a process of c¢limi- 
nation, under way for some little time, 
designers have arrived at a conclu- 
sion in which the Chinese idea is 
strongly suggested. Through the 
elimination the. present Egyptian, 
which today is most strongly adhered 
to, by the consumer, will be passed 

up. 
Black Will Rule 

The latter will bear out the asser- 
tion made in these columns a week 
ago to the effect that black will again 
bein vogue. Black serves as the best 
background fcr the Chinese idea in 
designs and its revival will add great- 
ly to the furtherance of this class of 
lesign. However with the introduc- 
tion of the Chineses motif in fabric 
design, the present print vogue will 
not suffer to any great extent. Rath- 
er it will be strengthened, considering 
that prints lend themselves unusually 
well to the formation of these pat- 
terns, 

Prices Continue Advancing 

Prices, at least so far as present 
day business is concerned, continue 
to move upward. However this has 
not served as a detriment to demand, 
the latter continuing in the active 
form that has emphasized it for a 
number of months. Immediate buy- 
ing constitutes a good part of the 
market's transactions and stocks and 
production seem to be kept well in 
hand by manufacturers, they operat- 
ing on nearly an equal basis. In this 
anufacturers are unwilling to 
‘ease production and are not doing 
present day raw silk price 
levels continuing to hold their estab- 





lished high figures. Some sellers re- 
Port that prices are due for further 
readjustment within a short time or 
as new stocks produced from newly 
acquired raw silk appear in the mar- 
ket 

Sheer Crepes Good 

Business in sheer crepes continues 


in the ascendency. The warm weath- 
er of the last week has tendered to 
increase sales in the retail field and 
the latter have in turn, kept up their 
placing of orders with sellers. Of 
course the sheer crepe market can- 
not be taken as an indicator of mar- 


Fourth Avenue. They formerly were 
employed as salesmen soliciting the 
cutting-up and jobbing trades of New 
York and the East. 

Cheney Bros.’ new fabric, “ Silkin- 
lai” was annuonced this week. This 
fabric was produced and shown for 


Velvet will take first place in the consumer’s mind during the 


coming fall. 


This assertion is borne out by varied reports com- 


ing from all style centers across the seas from which our styles 


are derived. Black will be the ruling color. 


The Chinese idea 


in design will in all probability rule, this scheme lending itself 


equally well to black as background and in printing. 
continuing upward. This latter fact has not served to harm the 
market to any great extent, however, demand continuing in good 


form. 


Business in sheer crepes is holding up. 


Prices are 


Production for 


fall has not been instituted as yet, manufacturers awaiting more 


opportune time for such action. 





ket conditions for the reason that its 
popularity is such that takes on life 
at this season of the year. 

Production for fall has not been 
inaugurated as yet, prices in the raw 
product serving as a check upon this 
detail in manufacturing. Then again 
the tendency in style fabrics has 
served also to cause uncertainties as 
to what is likely to be most called for 
by the consumer. In the retail mar- 
ket, sellers in all quarters report that 
the prosperity which has come to the 
market within the last few months 
seems to be of lasting quality and 
those that look for a decrease in sales 
are few and far between. Rather 
they look to see an advance in this 
direction and a continued good feel- 
ing existing with the consumer. Silks 
today are quickly assuming a place 
in the market of necessities. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Edward A. Barlow and Robert P. 
Swan, both formerly with J. H. & 
C. K. Eagle, Inc., have formed a part- 
nership under the name of Barlow & 
Swan and have opened offices at 288 


the first time at the International Silk 
Show in February. 


Raw Silk Quiet 


Prices Firm, with Higher Possibili- 
ties Ruling 
The New 


continues 


York raw silk market 
quiet with prices retaining 
their upward tendencies on all classes. 
Manufacturers are operating with 
caution, confining their trading to re- 
quirements which today are not sup- 
plied more than four to six weeks 
ahead, hand to mouth business having 
been the rule of a number of months 
and in all likelihood continuing along 
this line until relief is presented them. 


Prices on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: 
Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15 9.65 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15........ 4.40 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15....... 9.35 
Filature Best No. 1... ccescccccccvess 9.30 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15........... 9.25 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15.......... 9.29 

Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style......... 1.00 
Canton, 20/22, new style.......eeee- ee 
ITALIAN 

Extra Classical bowie eencin sealed eas 1.60 
Best Classical .....ceeeeeveces 9.35 


EEE 
| SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


The Yokohama market remains on a firm basis, with but little 


business transacted during the last week. 


Searcely more than 


| 1,500 bales have been contracted for during the present week. 


them is in the ascendancy. 


| High grade silks are becoming steadily scarce and demand for 
Medium grades remain steady, with 


the lower grades almost entirely neglected, the latter having taken 


a slight drop during the week. 


Cable advices from Conten have 


been cut off owing to the disturbances there, last reports showing 


that considerable fighting is on between the military forces. 


The 


latest cables, those ‘of a ‘week ago, showed the market as strong, 
| with advances promised and with buying for American account 


as very healthy. 
ditions of a week ago. 
shipment. 


erate demand for early 


Shanghai has seen but ‘Tittle change from con- 
Steam filatures are offered for August 
Tsatlees are nearly exhausted for the season. 
little stocks remain are firmly held. 
delivery. 


What 
Tussahs continue in mod- 
The Milan market remains 


quiet, with prices unchanged, the latter being higher than Amer- 


immediate requirements. 
| stocks. 


ican buyers care to pay. European buyers are operating only on 
Reelers are gradually running short of 





Ribbons Return to 
Former Popularity 


Resistance to Higher Prices Is 
Gradually Overcome by Demand 
Prospects for Fall 

Trading in the ribbon market 
returned to the 
for a number of 
the recent 
vances. 


has 
status it held 
weeks previous to 
announcement of price ad- 
However the protest which 
seemed to meet the 


good 


advance has grad- 

ually declined so that business today 

is On a stronger basis. At the same 

time mills are increasing production. 
Wide Numbers Hold 


The wide numbers seem to hold to 


their lead assumed several months 
ago. The narrow numbers also are 
being called for in large volume. 


Buying is on a broad basis with near- 
ly all classes of ribbon taking a place 
in the universal call upon the market. 
Wide jacquards are having excep- 
tionally good sales at this time and 
among the narrow numbers the 
elties hold to the firm 
has been theirs for 
was to be 
1922 when 
were 


nov- 
position that 
months and that 
the Fall of 
classes of ribbon 
the columns 

Hat band 
called for in 
varying in 


noted during 
other 
literally listed in 
of despairing 
ribbons 
large 

width. 


es 
continue to be 


volume, these 


Price Resistance Dropping 

Prices are being met with seeming 
betterment throughout the market, re- 
sistance having apparently declined 
to a negligible position among buyers. 
The vogue for ribbons is apparently 
to be continued through the 
months and will hold until 
rival of new season millinery. 


summer 
the ar- 

Their 
use in the decorations for apparel will 
in all probability be continued through 
the season and presented more force- 
fully during the fall season. It 
be recalled that the 
as a 


will 
favor for ribbons 
decorative scheme did not re- 
the urge required for it until 
shortly before the International Silk 
Show but it is asserted that its con- 
tinuance through the coming seasons 
is a certainty. Surely it has taken its 
place in summer wear and there re- 
mains nothing to discourage its 
in the later season’s apparel. 


ceive 


use 





Ribbon Trade Notes 


Several stores in the Metropolitan 
retail section are presenting ribbons 
in window display and advertisements 


for the attention of the consumer and 
that they are meeting with sales there 
is no question. Everywhere they 


have proven the rule rather than the 
exception. 

It is noted ribbons of high and low 
class are meeting with ready 
all classes of shops. 
become universal. 


sale 
Their use has 
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Banking for the 
Textile Trade 


Weare exceptionally well equipped to 
serve depositors in the textile trade. — 


Our relations with this trade are 
intimate and extensive, enabling us to 
understand its financial methods and 
requirements and to co-operate with it 
in many ways outside the scope of 
routine banking. 


Our Industrial Service Department is 
at the call of our customers for in- 
vestigations and reports as to any phase 
of the business. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 





PAPER 


FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 


SILK WRAPPERS 
WINDING BOARDS 
TIEING TAPES 


COLORED 
WRAPPINGS 








Quality 


Service 


TEXTILE TRADE SPECIALISTS 
FOR FORTY YEARS 


HALLETT BROTHERS Co. 


35 Sleeper St. Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED FOR SALE 
Kilburn Mill Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Sanford Mills Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Gosnold Mills com. Sagamore Mfg. Co. 





N. E. Oil Refining 8s, 1925 Naumkeag Steam Cotton C 
Atlantic Shore Line 5s, 1934 Quissett Mill 
Arms-Yager Ry. Car Co. Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 
Merrimac Hat com. West Point Mfg. Co. 

So. Carolina Gas & Elec. pfd. Wampanoag Mills 

Boston & Worc. 41s, 1923 Whitman Mills 

Georgia Lt. Pr. & Ry. com. Davol Mills 

Boston & Worc. St. Ry. pfd. Dartmouth Mfg. com. & pfd. 
Library Bureau com. & pfd. Douglas Shoe Co. 

Sierra Pacific Elec. Co. com. Draper Corporation 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. Davis Mills 

Edwards Mfg. Co. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg.Co. Boott Mills 

King Philip Mills Bates Mfg. Co. 
Merchants Mfg. Co. Columbian Mfg. Co. 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. Cabot Mfg. Co. 

Pilgrim Mills com. Cornell Mills 























HOTCHKIN & CO. 


Specialists in Mill Securities 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Cable Address 
Main 460 ** Tockin ” 

















To our many friends among the cotton 
manufacturers of the South, we extend a | 
hearty welcome to Richmond for the 26th | 
Annual Convention of the American Cotton 
| 
| 





Manufacturers’ Association on May 16th and 


17th. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Richmond Virginia 














SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


BALING PRESS 











NEWMARKET 









(HYDRAULIC) ANUFACTURING CO. 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE RIGHTS 





With or without 







Bought— Sold— Quoted 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


Incorporated 





Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunniz.g & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
838 West Water &t. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A 








30 State St., Boston Li 
Z 
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Textile Securities 


Are Marking Time 


* Mills Must Demonstrate 
Earning Ability 


time arrives more _ interest 


Majority of Investors Are Sellers— 


Boston, AprIL 25.—There is less 
interest in textile secur- 
ities than at any time since the wage 
advance to become effective April 30 
was announced, and there is every 
probability that cotton mill shares at 
least will remain in the doldrums until 
there is reaction from present price 
unsettleness and slow business. 
this 
likely to be displayed in shares of 


Until 


is 
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Woolen issues are likely to represent 
the minimum of this reaction, and it 
would seem as though a substantial 
advance should follow the official an- 
nouncement of the acquirement of 
valuable mill properties and a re- 
sultant substantial increase in the 
company’s earning power. 

Effect of Increased Costs 

The factor chiefly responsible for 
the hesitancy of many investors and 
the bearishness of some is the wage 
advance to become effective April 30 
and the accompanying advance in 
nearly all factors of cost, with the 
possible exception of cotton; we state 
“‘ possible exception ” because there is 
no certainty that cotton is to be per- 











Boston Stock Auctions 





The following sales of textiles 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 

Shrs. Mill Par. Pric Chge 

1 Bates, % stock 100 ( —1 

5 Androse rin. 10¢ 160 4 

1 Cornell, % stock.....100 S¢ —5 

5 Merrimac, pfd....... 100 8445 — &% 
S NOUMROSE 20 occu 100 268 —ih 
4 Bigelow-Hartford --100 150 —12% 
82 Potter Knitting, pfd.160 25 
10 B. B. & R. Knight, pfd.10¢ 555% —2% 
15 East’n Mfg., 1st pfd.100 682 

2 Arlington ...... -100 112% —4 

S SO caewedsaccnecs 100 49% — % 
4 Ipswich wee eC Peer 100 48% —< 
15 Amer. Mfg., pfd. ..100 $55 —1%% 


101 Total 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. 

















Laurel Lake Mills, com....... 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd........ 100 
ESCOHE TEE. CO ics ccccncctadc 103 
LM BES GO icdeceseuscccne ae 
Mechanics Mills ......cseeeeees 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 160 
Naragansett Mille ........++.- 130 
OCebOPm MWe ..cccccccccvecsces 106% 
Parker Mills, com............. 60 
Parker Milla, pfd. ......eesee- a 
Piigrim Mills, com.....ce.- 126 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd.........0++. 103% 
Pocasset Mig. Co... .cceccvese ‘ 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co...... a 
Sagamore Mfg. Ce... ccccoses 275 
Sanford Spinning Co., com. 
Sanford Spinning Co., pfd. ‘ 
Seaconnet Millg@ ......sceee. 42% 
we |) EePrerrererrre rer re ; 
SOG EEE SG kh we ccccmoweewes 

| a A on ee ee 14 
Teourmmmieh MAW 2... ccccccses Se 
Trey C. & W. Manul’y... ccc. : 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... 160 
WaempencGse Mle 2. cccccccces 100 
Weetamoe Mille ........ seecece 106 





130 


50 
93 
110 


160 


102 
106 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 














Bid Asked. 
‘ . > : aS (Taken from li erm 
woolen and worsted mills since there manently lower in price, or that any Acushnet Mills weet eeeee 160 quoted by rR. 8. "Seeee ae a aa 
Be en end hei : . .. Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd..... “soe N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) . 
is every indication that their business considerable number of manufac- Booth Mfg. Co., com..... on a tries . , 
will continue to expand and prices to turers will be able to cover their Booth Mig. Co. Pfd------: 198 208 ~~ Acme Spinning C ao — 
2 Z . a «© One ee ween eeee 4 c ~- 4 e . ) in iz Ow cceseees “* + i ‘ 
advance. Despite the relatively future cotton needs at a lower tage gar CO... cecccreccces 50 Am. Yarn & Processing Co.... — 126 
Es ° — City Mfg. Co va Rieeen eee ( A Ye & P ss’ . ° 1 
strong position of the latter class of average level of prices than existing Dartmouth Mfg., com. ivmneean Cotton Mille. sta 138 136 
securities none have been active, stocks cost them. Higher costs mean faftnaven Mile bral]. : + ogee ee a 
. , : nae ¢ g I BO PEG sccese é I 2 Dirivcieeicdcue wanes 1 
while American Woolen common and_ higher prices on finished goods, and Fairhaven Mills, com Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... sill ass : 
ae ae, z : os aes ; Gosnold Mfg. Co., com.... 137% Carbarrus Cotton Mills, pfd... 10+ 7 
Amoskeag and Pacific issues scored also mean narrowed profits unless Gosnold Mfg. Co.. pfd..... 97 Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10).... 15 16% 
f . oderat cline. ac S able to pass along Grinnell Mfg. Co......... 140 Chadwick-Hoskins Co.(par $25) 21 22% 
further moderé e decline manufacturers are able to pass al wea ae oe +P : ChadnehMetiae Ce. ok. 308 2 iat 
Among regular investors in textile to consumers the added costs of pro- Holmes Mfg. Co., com... 29( CHO EI ic ok ccc cuepnceees 101 
: . . ° eqs : Holmes Mfg. Co., Risa - 116 Si Spi Oe aesavecss 1 
shares there are more sellers at pres- duction. Until their ability to do this kiiburn Mills re. 180 Coeseana antes Co. havdwas xe i368 
ent than buyers, although few are so is demonstrated, or until investors are ~ stp tly bees vs: Dixon Mills a 1: 124 
4 - . s . os wasne é a is . . ° ° 496 Jucham osiery pre su ly 
bearish in their views that they are satisfied that such a demonstration 1s Neild Mills .................. 24 Durham Hosiery, “B"........ 18 19% 
“14° - ° . . . - N. B. Cotton Mills, com. 105 saste Mfg OV ane. eee ec 99 
willing to offer their holdings at the inevitable, demand for textile secur- NB! Cotton Mills, pfd_ 9734 Efird ‘nia co. 161 
best price obtainable. With the ex- ities will probably mark time. In the }pnauitt, Spinning Co.... ; — aoeem atthe Orn: 136 . 
E f 7 ; f : ee OCG TEU asec dieses gf crwin Cotton s Co., pfd.... 106 
ception of a few stocks listed on the meantime it will be well to remember Potomska Mills ........... 14 Le ea a 171 
. : : Quissett Mills, co ribs Mfg. Co.. a 5 
local Exchange there is an almost that nothing has happened to check Quissett Mills, pfa. Globe Yarn Mills (. CPcnces "83 70 
complete absence of forced selling, the general prosperity that the coun- Sharp Mfg. Co., com.... Gray Mfg. Co.........sssseeee 126 fi 
, . : : : : - : Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd..... Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co..... 16 16 
but the weakness of such listed shares try is enjoying and that practically all Soule Mills ............. 7 Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co., pfd. 106 
3 a wine Paber MMe os vias ccosecc enrietta, pf 6 8 
as Amoskeag common and Pacific authorities are agreed that this pros- Wamsutta Mille 04 feaninge Conia Mile... ose 
shows the tendency and the lack of perity will last well into-the fall if not Wh!tman Mills ......... TH 168 Linford Mills .......++++++0+. 106 
2 Bese a a z p ccisliianiaat RMD Ts GR cseccctcseewant 105 
buying support. Within the week longer. If this forecast proves cor- Locke Cotton Milla Co......... 166 wi 
Pacific has touched 94%, which is rect then it is not impossible that the Fall River Mill Stocks Se EEE Ses S8S08 786 2 SP 
three points below the price at which present unsettledness in prices Of COt- ¢  dsations furnished by G. M. Haffarde @ Co. nate Mills nee esses eee: 120126 
7 e F ons fu sh y G.M. ards 0. ’*erfection Spinning Co....... 10° 
a large block of the stock was under- ton and its manufactures may react Bid. Askea, Priscilla Spinning Co......... 60 66 
written recently by local bankers. to the advantage of the mills. This american Linen Co........ = peg h Bayt Nittieheduaye * 86 
The comparatively few sales of will certainly be the case if manufac- Arkwright Mills ............. 60 66 Rex Spinning Co., pfd......... 89 +. 
Ay k ; f - 3 ‘ ee os bl ; k : ae « MmFRRPG BIR. Giiwc vc vcidees 120 126 Rowan Cotton Mills Co........ 106 110 
Amoskeag preferred and common is_ turers are able to take advantage of Bourne NE < nha woyecsintss 150 Ks Roanoke Mills, 1st pfd........ 108 ee 
a striking illustration of the narrow- a possible future marked advance in (yreeT yyy MSE © Seaiemmee aoe Per nee eas ep 7 
ness of the market, although it also prices of the staples. Should this be Charlton Mills ............ 180 Rhyne-Hiouser Big. Co........ 98 0 
‘ie eon s ‘tb 2 | + ete vail hes Titel Cy SE ae tered ee wees 170 Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 110 
demonstrates that there is no general the result tien it is possible that high Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton).. Sterling Spinning Co....... 134 6 
disposition to sacrifice stocks at pres- grade cotton shares at current prices Dave Mie 7 tbh | See eee "> | ai 
7 ae A F ave Ss 8S .. cee eeees t 11 y é 3 PO vcesedeese 1 
ent or lower prices. The present low will prove a better investment than Flint Mills 160 Victory 8 per cent. pfd....... 103 
. i y eee di 1: . f tile Ea Granite Mills Winget Yarn Mills Co.... ee 80 
ces touched by the American other classes of textile securities. King Philip Mills............. 170 Wiscasset Mills Co............ 164 
Tr 
MILL STATEMENTS 
tiaipuniaiioaesinncemandiaeaiiasibiesiaiti = Assets — - — ~, --- Liabilities— 
© Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est’te, ae cts. payable, s irplus, 
——Fiscal Year——, debts materials, quick bldgs., and —————— Miscellaneous ———___ floating and Capital profit and 
) and address of company. Year. Date. receivable mdsé., etc. assets, machinery. Amount Descriptior 7 funded debt. stock. loss, ete. 
ok Mills Corp., 1922 Dec. 41...... $198.241 $163,198 $361,439 $304,456 $112,000 Securities $700,000 $77,895 
ie. Soe eae ee ee eee ee ee 1921 Dec. 31 206,675 239,490 446,165 313,899 $2,000 Sec 700,000 102,064 
Brown Woolen Co., 1922 Dec. 31 341.640 5,711 467,351 12 872 410,540 Investments 126,670 500,000 324,093 
OG NING sinc oy eid cbaewesuenes 1921 Dec. 31 179,316 36 296,852 77,30 401,913 Investments 404 15,000 760,683 
1 Mills 1922 Dec. 31...... 655.495 1,338,055 1,993,550 5,222,662 1,710,000 3,500,000 2.006,212 
Beaton, Seer. << k0ces vecsguonaate 1927 ‘Den: Sis... 913,686 1,463,707 2,376,393 045,857 460,000 3.500,000 2,463,250 
ers Co $089 Dad. Shas ccs 538,266 1,279,945 1,818,211 1,119,317 16,105 Miscellar is 5 511,171 2,000,000 442.462 
it WIYereeee ict 1921 Dec. S1...... 419,560 813,770 1,233,330 1,058,324 21,602 Miscellaneous 2,313,256 362,618 1,000,000 950,638 
hread Mills, 1933 Dec. 31...... 115,992 172,341 288,333 27,963 27 365 Miscellaneous 643,661 226,851 258,500 8,310 
R. I «1981 Dec. S1...... 103,648 186,810 290,458 342,416 451,382! Miscellaneous O84.25¢ 284,256 750,000 ),000 
Mills 1922 Nov. 30...... 29,073 1, 1,355,617 6 117,845 Miscellaneous 728,187 75,541 1,250,000 502,646 
ilee Mica vs ox scarce 1921 Nov. 30...... 24,190 948,410 160,866 Miscellancous 306.191 79°365 1,250,000 61826 
Woolen Co., 5955: Det. Bosse cs 411,708 3,65 618,364 ; 003,542 600,000 03.5 
ig ORR 225 Cah ae eae 1921 Dec. $1...... 205,582 6,927 502,509 2 154,230 Securities 913,477 A 200.00 13,477 
rpet Co ‘nee Dac. Si..<:.. 392,091 15 760,250 7 § 191,411 Securities 8,042 137,970 1,000,959 450,072 
Sr — eS See 185,038 ‘ 430,871 998,589 407,396 Securities 6,856 43,811 1,000,000 793,045 
Ife. Co 1922 Dec. 81...... 286,093 738,041 1,024,134 2,255,627 3,279,761 . 1,200,000 2,079,761 
EO ee ae 1921 Dec. 31...... 459,051 651,668 1,111,719 2,183,873 sha ‘ 3,294,592 ‘ 1,200,0 2.994,592 
il Braid Co., 1922 Dec. 31...... 296,459 1,162,663 1,459,122 790,949 495,120 Miscellaneous 655,191 06,801 1,660,000 92.390 
tn cbancesoae'4 8% 5 0esuee oo etSBL Dee. Fi. csvse 664,145 848,108 1,412,253 741,987 453,859 Miscellaneou 8,099 32.471 1,660,000 628 
lills, 1933 Dec. $1...... 138,815 1,360,809 1,499,624 1,234,306 351,8722 Misce eou 085,862 £11,800 2.000.000 1.002 
MOO, DEAGR. oa. csccsccesence eocceeel921 Dec. 31...... 141,133 1,781,515 1,922,648 1,224,721 693.8155 Miscellar s 3,841,184 1,624,778 000.909 2 40 
'$: Debit Profit and Loss 2$211,637 Debit Profit and Loss. * $454,694 Debit Profit and Loss 











ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, LongstrethaGo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


~ COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Utica Reading 





JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


Mercerized and Natural 
= Knitting and Weaving 
All;counts— Cardedfand Combed 8’s to 80’s 


COTTON YARNS 


An organization prepared to furnish from its own con- 
trolled mills a complete range of the highest grade yarns 
in the grey or mercerized, gassed, dyed and bleached. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 
Spindale, N. C. 


Operating the most modern of warp mercerizing plants, 
processing and converting JOHNSTON QUALITY 
Y ARNS—with particular attention given to thorough 
and even mercerization and tyeing Weavers Knots only, 
thus assuring lustre, elasticity, evenness in dyeing and 
perfect knitting. 

Sales Offices : 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St, 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. 


o—_——— 


COTTON YARNS 
Weavinc ano KNITTING 


Sele Agents 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA: 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 





52 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Reg. U. S. Patent Office : 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Sole Agents— 
FORREST BROTHERS GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Phila, 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s— -28s—20s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturmg Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 





Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 












‘COTTON 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 





CARDED (Average Quality) 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


4s to 8 — —44 Re aren — —5l 
s 4414—45 24s.......54 —55 
8 45 —46 26s.......56 —57 
4s so 87 30s.......59 —60 

Re ss 47 —48 408. ..c00% 68 —69 


rwO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 





-8s.. wee 45 6 —57 
-10s......45 —46 7 —58 
2-12s --46 —47 2-30s...... 60 —é61 
9-14s --47 —48 2-368.....- 67 —68 
-16s ..49 —50 2-40s......69 -—T70 
20s.. --51 —d11% 2-40s high.72 -—73 
SINGLE WARPS 

. 46 oo eee 56 —57 

is ..46144—47 SES. co cvcel 57 —58 
lis ..47%—48 30s.......59 -——60 
eee 4814—49 ee 69 —70 

‘s -50 —®5l1 


TWO-PLY WARPS 





2.85 = omgé 

-10 — —47 

12s .— —48 

-1 ..48 —49 7 
( 49 —50 7 
20s --51 —52 S-B06. cece — —84 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 


41-42¢ white, 
wist, 44-45c. 


43c.; 2-190s and 2-12s slack 


HOSIERY CONES 


(Frame Spun) 


oo 043 SAR scccsccte =A 

s -»-43 —43%% 22s Jae. Sil.49 —50 
LZR. ccc AO Me 44% | —24B. wccccee 49 -—850 
14s 0 044%—45% 26s........50 —651 
16s --45 —45% 30stygin..51 —52 
18s -»--46 —46% 30s ex qual.54 —55 
20s 22 -4744—48 BORske.cew ue 66 —67 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 








— —65 2- 
s —_— —70 2- 
ee cn OS 
SINGLES 
ae 64 —655 80g... 000. 66 —67 
re 66 —56 36e....20. 76 —T78 
Bn on s06% 66 —57 40s. »-75 —80 
W8e....... 67 —658 56s. ---86 —90 
20s.. .-59 —B59 60 ..90 —95 
24s, -»-.60 —61 7 .-1 05—1 10 
i%s.......68 —64 BOR. cecee 1 25—1 30 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Cembed, Ungassed) 
8-268.....78 —84 
2-308..... 34 —88 2-50s..... 1 65—1 15 
2-368.....98 —96 2-608..... 1 15—1 25 
2-408 ovens 95 —1 00 2-70s8..... 1 30—1 42 
2-458.....1 @0O—1 08 2-80s..... 1 45—1 60 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed 
oneee eee ewe 45 —45% 54 —55 
seeevesee 45 —46 54 —56 
Rees Wapre 46 —47 56 —58 
<< EE ee 47 —48 57 —59 
sc oeeevcons 48 —49 58 —60 
item ee 50 —51 60 —62 
Treen. 2 —53 62 —64 
.53 —54 64 —66 
55 —56 68 —70 
02 —64 75 —8&0 
..68 —70 80 —85 
a0 95 
aawers —.. 1 00—1 05 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 
2-2 <s60 85 


2 2-508......90 —95 
2-2 -.68 —70 2-60s...... 1 00—1 05 
2-3 6-70 —75 2-708...... 1 10—1 15 
2-36 --75 —80 2-808...... 1 20—1 30 
2-40 ..80 —85 
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Deadlock for Buyer 


and Spinner on Yarn 





Regain in Cotton Stops Further 
Weakening by Spinners, But 
Buyers Await Developments 
“The buyer never sees cotton go- 
ing up and the spinner never sees it 
coming down.” This was the rather 
cynical expression of a dealer this 
week who was trying to figure out the 
attitude of the trade toward yarn and 
to explain the increased firmness or at 
least lessened degree of weakness on 
the part of the spinner. The latter is 
not slow to appreciate that half the 
loss in cotton prices has been made 
up in the last few days and conse- 
quently there is less disposition on his 
part to take business at the conces- 
sions he would have considered a few 
days ago. This does not mean that 
prices are any higher from the spin- 
ner’s standpoint, but simply that he is 
less amenable to offers than he was. 
From the Buyer’s Standpoint 
A good many attempts have been 
made to pursuade the buyer that the 
present is an opportune time to sat- 
isfy his requirements. The argument 
is that prices at which he said he 
could afford to buy three or four 
weeks ago are now positively avail- 
able and in view of the admitted 
weakness it would be well to make in- 
quiries which might result in even 
lower prices than those which are 
openly quoted. In the argument at- 
tention is drawn to the increased 
firmness of the cotton market and the 
possibility of the loss of the last week 
or two being regained. These argu- 
ments, however, do not seem to im- 
press the buyer who evidently figures 
that the worst he could do would be 
to pay slightly more if cotton should 
regain the losses made, while if he 
waits there is possibility of procur- 
ing yarn even lower than today’s 
market. The price at which the buy- 
er said he could afford to operate be- 
fore the decline is now too high for 
him to base orders upon and make a 
profit upon his product. 
quence is a deadlock. 


Knowledge of Yarn Held 

Generally speaking the selling mar- 
kets are thought to have little accum- 
ulation of yarn. Possibly on stock 
numbers such as 2-20s and 2-30s there 
may be a fair amount on hand, but in 
the coarser numbers particularly 
stocks are conspicuously low. And 
yet the buyer is aware that while the 
market was going up certain large 
operators consummated deals with 
spinners involving a decidedly large 
aggregate of yarn. While such pur- 
chases may not be available at the mo- 
ment, owing to the indecision of pur- 
chasers to sell at the concessions 
which would be necessary today, yet 
the fact that they are in existence is 
one of the influences which is keeping 


The conse- 











QUALITY 


GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 
HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS---50’s to 70’s 


Representatives: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 225 Fifth Ave 
HENRY W, TAYLOR’S SONS NORMAN C. NAGLE CO., INC. 
Drexel Building 80 Boylston St. 
Phila., Pa. Boston, Mass. 


E. G. HARPER 
116 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 





of Quality All of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 


ss to 30s Extra Carded 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 
New York Philadelphia 






19 College Street 
Providence 
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Philadelphia 


| 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 








Empire Building 


H. M. REMINGTON 


113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL @& CO.., Ltd. 
vere Eng. 


Spin and doubler otton yarns especia 
ada aol a be or -~ ma kin ng « 7 laces biog he fine hosiery 
dr s go ods and i 
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6s to 24s 


Standard Cotton Mills 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Sole Selling Agents 


MULE SPUN KNITTING YARNS 
| 


52 Leonard St., New York 


Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 








} 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colers, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


For Woolen Mills WE SELL 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS a Specialty DIRECT 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


> A CA 


KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 


Combed and Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and Converting 


308 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





Oo. S. HAWES @ 
COTTON YARNS 


Cotton 

Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


YARNS 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 












FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ALL FORMS | 
AND NUMBERS | 
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the buyer out of the market. He ap- 
prociates the possibility that this yarn 
may have to be sold before prices take 
an upward turn and if so knows that 
it will be of advantage to him to wait 
for such offers. 





\. Y. Cotton Yarn Note 


F. Drew & Co., Inc., importers 
ol « count cotton yarn, are remov- 
ing their offices to the eighth floor of 
the Barrett Building, 40 Rector 
Street, this city. 


Limited Activity 





Cotton Yarns Show Continued 
Weakness on Local Stocks 
ILADELPHIA.—Scattered activity 
of a limited character is reported in 
yarn circles following recent 
manifestations of weakening in raw 
cotton. This development has ap- 


cotton 


Peice 
| PER POUND 


penne sonesesesess 


minds 
is naturally a ten- 
y to a conservative and hesitat- 
ing buying policy. 
Deliveries of yarns on contracts 
said to have been well maintained, 
with practically no requests for de- 
in shipping. It is pointed out 
yarns have been used up rap- 
as fast as they are delivered, so 
with continued operations, addi- 
| yarns must be purchased sooner 
ter. Those who keep close watch 
r industrial conditions insist they 
0 reason why the mills will not 
cet business to keep them going and 
t require yarn supplies. 


tly tended to unsettle the 
buyers so there 


Confidence Expressed 
ere is confidence to be found on 
des regarding the future. It is 
by many that buying is likely to 
ittered and on a hand-to-mouth 
until the market is working on 
t- basis of the new cotton crop, by 
w ch time it is hoped that business 
he on such a stable basis as to 
industry to more 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


rapidly, in anticipating future 


quirements. 


fe of, oS oJamieson (omPaNY 
(orron Yarns 


77 Summer St. 
Boston, 


Spet Lots Dominate 

Local prices under existing condi- 
tions are inclined to show weakness 
on stock lots. These form the bulk 
of the basis for trading today. Spin- 
ners, on the whole, maintain their 
firm position on quotations in resist- 
ing any marked decline. Quotations 
depend upon the sold-up condition of 
the spinners. For example, with 
2-20s warps offered here at 50 and 


Mass. 













5Ic., spinners ask 52 to 58c. There TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. HERX & EDDY 

is hardly sufficient buying, however, JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. Jnseepuentiod 

to indicate actual values, so that Cotton and Worsted Yarns | Cotton Yarns and Warps 
prices mean little. Some of the local PROVIDENCE, R. L 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
quotations reported ate 28 Warps 226 W. Adams St., Chicago 441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
at 60 and 62c.; 2-40s, 69 to 74¢., ac- 

cording to grade; 10s frame spun, 4! 


to 43c.; 26s at 50 to 5Ic. 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Phau Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Combed Yarns Unchanged 


yarns 


Combed show little 





Het 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company ef Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


+otthotey 
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the tert ete 


DA RN hagas 


-CUTTON HARO 


& Chauncy Street, Bostcn, Mass. 
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immunities 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


SEU BR 


tetttee 


ett ttt Rg + 














INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
C Cotton Yarns 


| 
| 
wal 


with but limited activity and interest, 





while prices continue to vary accord- and Combed 
ing to conditions so that it is diff- 88 Leonard Street All Descriptions New York 
cult to know where the market 


actually stands. With average quota- 
tions noted in another column, it 
said to be possible to obtain a lower 
figure where there real desire 
to buy. Mercerized yarns continue to 
show but limited activity with result- 
ing variations in prices. 


is 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


is a 


CHICAGO 





Prices Continue Weak 
Little Interest at Further Decline 
of Five Per Cent. 
Boston.—Prior to Monday’s partial 
recovery 




















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—-Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 






in raw cotton prices there 


had been a further decline of about 5 


per cent in medium and coarse count 





carded yarns, and a net decline of 

about the same amount in combed — nce tthe 
and fine count yarns. Still lower H.S.RICH &CO. 
prices quoted by a few dealers and Bae 
spinners have been no more effective er 






in 2 OD 150-152 SOUTH waTER $7 


PROVIDENCE.R.|! 
| TITRE GREE 


stimulating buying interest, and 


there is plenty of evidence that buy- 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 





TRYON 


PHILADELPHIA OF ICE 
Room 1048,Drexel Building 
W. A. FORSYTH, Manager 


N. CAROLINA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
911 James Building 
Southern Yarn Co., Representatives 

















MERCERIZED, BLEACHED, DYED, GASSED 
Our Specialty: SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 





Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
Southern Mercerizing Co. Tryon, North Carolina 





COTTON MERCERIZED 35S 4 
COMBINATION YARNS 


cag 


The Wa.H. [OR IMER’S 5005 c. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SILK: WITH ART. SILK, WORSTED 
MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC, 


ARTIFICIAL SILK-ON CONES SEWING THREAD 


~, 
s¢ CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street | 


D. H. Mavuney, Pres. Puiu. 8. STeEL, Vice-Pree. F. W. Feissure, Second Vice-Pres 
THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. |} °° 2% 'Ssesttycets i Ret dt 
, inc. 
Manufacturers of 


MULE SPUN | Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 





— For all Purposes — 





Ontario and Lawrence Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 
| 
: 
| 


FROM PRODUCE I CONSUMER 
Double Carded Combed ———— a 
SPECIAL MERINO 237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. IL. 
For Knitting and Weaving MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 


SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE | 
Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS COARSE COUNTS QUALITY YARNS 


Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 4s to 16s single and ply 


MERCERIZING SKEIN DYEING OF Ensign Cotton Mills 
BLEACHING CHROME-TOPPED COLORS Forsyth, Ga. 











~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DYEING CHROMATE COLORS . 
WINDING ACID COLORS Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


All Ceunts from Ball Warps For the knitted Outerwear Sole Selling Agents 
and Skeins Trade 52 Leonard St., New York 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. Philadelphia Providence Chicago Charlotte, N. C- 








66-72 Leenard St. 
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JACQUARD 


CARDS and SHEETS 


GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


%a 


THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


Ine. 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS: - WINDSOR, CONN. 














Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


Tuomas Boac & Co., inc 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 


daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Ine. 
222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded’ Draymen 


Established 1878 


LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 
Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX and FLAXNOILS 
ANDREWS & COOK 


New York 


Parks-Cramer Company 


ineers & Contractors 
fh ial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 
“HIGH D CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Che rlotte 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


ers will be no more interested in the 
market if further concessions of 5 or 
10 per cent are made. Their attitude 
toward the yarn market is exactly 
the same as that of spinners toward 
the raw cotton market; that is, they 
are merely covering positive near- 
needs until such time as they believe 
raw cotton prices to be stabilized. 

Here and there may be found a 
buyer who would place contracts into 
the fall months if the price were low 
enough, but the price would have to 
be based on current prices for new- 
crop futures, or something lower than 
that, to clinch such a_ speculative 
transaction. The great majority of 
dealers and spinners realize that the 
only effect of attempting to force 
sales is to depress prices, and that the 
wisest policy is to keep away from 
buyers and quote only on firm offers. 

With fine and combed yarns now 
available about 5 per cent. below re- 
cent average quotations, such yarns 
are relatively lower in price than 
medium and coarse count carded 
yarns, as they were previously selling 
closer to actual cost prices. The de- 
cline in staple cottons is only 2 or 3c. 
a pound and no large quantities of 
raw material are available on this 
basis. Combed yarns of Southern 
spinning are reported available on a 
basis of 90 to 95c. for 2-60s combed 
pecler warps, and 18s combed peeler 
cones at 54 to 56c., whereas there are 
few eastern spinners who will quote 
less than $1.00 for the former or less 
than s58c- for the latter. Reports of 
lower prices are current and appear 
to be confirmed by the proportionately 
low prices at which mercerized yarns 
are being offered. The latter are 
said to be available in other markets 
on a basis of 88 to goc. for 2-40s 
combed peeler ungassed, 95c. to $1.00 
for 2-sos and $1.10 to $1.15 for 2-60s. 
Quotations in this market average 
about sc. higher. 





Yarns at Standstill 





Cotton’s Decline Has Dampening 
Effect in Mid-West 

Cuicaco.—The decline in the price 
of raw cotton has brought the pur- 
chase of yarns almost to a standstill. 
Some buyers express the belief that 
cotton will decline still further, and 
that yarns will follow suit, as the 
new crop advances. Many experi 
enced yarn men hold a quite different 
view of the trend of the market, and 
see only a temporary decline in the 
commodities made of cotton staple. 

Some of the larger contracts re- 
cently placed have brought out quota- 
tions considerably below the general 
market. Tens single ordinary carded 
yarn, on cones hosiery twist, has been 
quoted 45 to 47c¢.; 20s at 50 to 52c.; 
30s at 55 to 6oc. Mercerized yarns 
have not registered much change, 
having been quoted on a basis of 
$1.18 to $1.30 for 2-60s. 

KenosHa, Wis. Art Hosiery Co. has 
been organized here with capital of 
$20,000. A. Rowe, L. Bishop and L. 
Rowe, Kenosha, are incorporators. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable— The same 
high quality is maintained 
year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 
guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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Mr. Buyer! 


Whether you buy Felt up to 
a quality standard or down to 
a price standard, our Expert 
Service is your ever-ready 
safeguard. 


No charge for consultation 
and always a fair price for 


Felt. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


100 Summer Street 114 East 13th Street 


325 So. Market Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAG 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 



















Carded or Combed 


YARNS 


of Every Description 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 


D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


Holyoke, Mass. 








Cotton Yarn Spinners 


CARDED ~- COMBED WHITE ~- COLORED 


Yarn Dyed or Stock Dyed 
Oxford Blends 


Heather Mixes and Combination Twists 
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Cotton Turns Firm 
After Severe Break 


May Notices Stopped—New Crop 
start Delayed—No Apparent 
Pressure of Spot Offerings 
There were nothing more than tem- 
porary rallies in cotton until the 
price of May contracts reached 26.90c. 
and October 23.75c. at the end of 
last week. These prices represented 
declines of 345 to 469 points (about 
3% to 4¥%c. per pound) as compared 
with the high records of last March. 
There was heavy liquidation during 
the entire progress of this decline or 
reaction and the market at the be- 
ginning of this week showed evi- 
dences of a decidedly better techni- 
cal position. This was reflected by 
a reduction in the volume of offer- 
ings and covering and buying be- 
came more active on a renewal of 
heavy rains in the Southwest, and the 
development of a demand for deliv- 
eries on May contracts as revealed 
by the prompt stopping of notices on 
Wednesday. The result was a sharp 
recovery particularly in the old crop 
months, with May selling up above 
the 29c. level before the end of the 
week, while October contracts again 
worked above the 25c. mark. Except 
for covering, the buying has not been 
general or active and while the rally 
ias_ reflected some uneasiness over 
he new crop outlook, the delays in 
the start are not generally consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to react 
laterially on final yields if condi- 

tions from now on are favorable. 
[here has been much comment 
upon a totally unexpected report on 
acreage prospects by the Department 
of Agriculture. For the first time 
in the history of the department, pre- 
uminary figures have been issued pur- 
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cor TON STATISTIC AL DAT A 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed -—For week—, Closed 














n Apr. 18. High. Low. Apr. 25. Chge 

.28.70 27.90 27.00 27.30 —1.40 

Ma eoeees. 28.79 28.93 26.90 28.75 —.04 
Ju 28.32 2 26.35 28.21 —.11 
J 37.85 2 26.06 27.67 —.18 
\ 26.70 2 25.37 26.57 —.13 
Sey 25.7@ 25.52 24.50 25.52 —.18 
t 24.89 25.30 23.75 25.10 +.21 
24.66 24.82 23.70 24.82 +.24 

t 24.42 24.77 23.28 24.60 +.18 
24.13 24.48 23.07 24.32 +.19 

24.02 24.28 23.12 24.28 +.26 

M .23.91 28.65 23.00 24.25 +.34 


OT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 





New New Liver- 
; York. Orleans. pool 
i Apr. 20 27.60c. 27.50c. 15.184. 
‘ i; wr. 32 27.30c 27.25c. Holiday 
\ Apr. 23....28.00c. 27.50 15.294 
Apr. 24....28.05¢ 27.50c. 15.35d 

sday, Apr. 25. 

iy, Apr. 26.. 


28.85c. 28.00c. 15.67. 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


Spot This Last 

Prices, Week. Year 

i .28.50c. 107,169 248,508 

leans ......28.25c. 130,209 248,549 
Yorke. 2,420 8,382 

S ah ..........27.75¢. 39,221 107,034 
MO. ¥e.056 ORCS on 40,652 75,629 

\ gton eas — 11,164 25,759 
N : Wetieces eee Shere 106, 571 
I re .. .. 28.000. 2,567 2,743 
Xu a 28.25c. 32,816 110,197 
M Bios ee noc 28.75c. 78,654 155,092 
St ME. sscnk eas 28.00c. 15,155 26,247 
He n we eeees+ 28.55. 91,413 179,076 
Lit Rock . 28.00c 26,7415 52,097 
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porting to give the average intention 
of cotton planters as of April Io. 
These figures point to an increase of 
I2 per cent. in the acreage planted, 
which is a little more than indicated 
by private reports. The effect of 
these figures, however, was modified 
by a subsequent statement from the 
Department stating that such an in- 
crease would mean a harvested area 
of 36,888,000 acres. This statement 
was regarded as indicating that the 
acreage harvested last year was about 
2,000,000 acres less than was esti- 
mated to be under cultivation on June 
25 of last season. According to the 
Department, the indicated carryover 
of lint cotton in the United States, 
including 100,000 bales of foreign 
cotton, will be 1,184,000 bales, which 
means that there will have to be a 
substantial reduction in domestic mill 
stocks between now and the end of 
July, if the figures are correct. 

The best information available in 
dicates that the new season is nearly, 
if not quite, two weeks late on the 
average. Extensive replanting has 
not become necessary, and where nec 
essary it has been about completed. 
The state of cultivation is generally 
good except in some sections where 
rains have been excessive. The acre- 
age increase promises to be about 10 
percent. The use of fertilizers has 
been greatly increased as compared 
with last vear, and weevil poison will 
be used, probab ly, to the extent of the 
available supply. 

The following table shows Thurs 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 





April April Last 
Market. 19 26 Chg Year. Sales 
Galveston ..27.95 28.25 +.30 17.40 4,237 
N. Orleans..28.13 28.00 —.13 17.00 3,434 
Mobile ..... 28.00 28.00 -- 16.50 ones 
Savannah ..27.50 ‘ : 17.00 373 
Norfolk ....27.38 27.94 17.00 33 
New York...28.20 28.85 +.65 18.15 
Augusta ....27.44 28.00 +-.56 16.88 507 
Memphis ...28.75 28.75 ‘ 17.00 2,350 
St. Louis....29.00 28.50 —.50 17.00 ; 
Houston ....28.00 28.30 4.30 17.10 3,190 
Dallas --26.85 27.45 +.60 16.60 743 


The following difference on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age 


| SER ee 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.00% 1.13¢ .91f 
mG Misccs -75t -T5t -75¢ -88t .68¢ 
Gh Te seccse -63t -50F .50t 63t .47t 
ie ee Wain ae .38* -25¢ -25¢ -38t .26¢ 
™ te Masses -25° .25° .25° .38° .27° 
a eae .63° -75* .50* .75¢ 66° 
e*78. G. D...1.25° 1.35° 1.00° 1.13° 1.15° 
eeG. O. ....1.75* 3.00% 1.60° 1.50° 1.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Oy Misses -50F -25¢ -25¢ -50t 40t 
Bh. ce -Even Even Even Even Even 
aa aclceen .50* -25° .25° .50° .38° 


**Middling .1.00* 1.00° -75* 1.00° .95° 
ees. L. M...1.50° 1.60% 1.25° 1.50° 1.409 


°eL, M. ....2.00° 225° 1.75% 2.60% 1.90° 
YELLOW STAINED 

ME cases 63° .75° .50° .75% 66° 

ees. M. ....1.25 1.00° 100° 1.25% 1.26° 


**Middling .2.00° 1.60° 1.50° 1.75° 1.74° 
BLUE STAINS 

oeG. M. ....1.00° 100° 1.00 1.00° .95° 

ees. L. M...1.60° 1.25 1.25% 1.650% 1.35° 

*eMiddling .2.00° 1.560° 1.75° 2.00° 1.75° 


* Off middling. 





t+ On middling. 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


on Cones 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 


Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents: 


COTTON PRODUCTS CoO. 
Empire Bldg., - Philadelphia 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa, Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa. Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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— YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


| 
| 
| Spinners and Mercerizers 

HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS—l6s to 80s | 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
WRITE for samples J A ti & S 
ames Austin on 


and prices for our Sewing 


and Splicing Threads in E 260,West_ Broadway, New York 
all colors. You cer- E 


tainly wantT@ know the = | - YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


adventages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


FLORENCE, N. J. anna — 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 





Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


SAMMUT TTT TAT TNT 
















ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
er GREY OR PROCESSED 


e Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Beas shinee Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


\THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS “Give nt Fao 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS Spirsty Yin“Gowon, COTTON WARPS On Beams, Tubes 


Wool, Worsted, Mo Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


COTTON YARNS SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 



















WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


WINDSOR L DOES,  GONN. 
Manut 











KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, AHegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND, PROCES 


oP 


GEO. H. WARING & CO. 


Southern Cotton Yarns Eastern 

CARDED and COMBED 
Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams 
Censignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


. thie et < hing 
| She be LL hd ait ae 
“Mills at Coventry, R.! PET ret Le Cs == 


DANA WARP MILLS een Maine 
| ee Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and CO) SINGLE and PLY 


CO TTT at it 








Buy: 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Wide Price Spread 





Buyers and Sellers of Cotton in 
South Are Far Apart 
MeMPHIS, TENN.—Seldom have 
s of cotton and sellers been as 
part in their price ideas as they 
Buyers are looking at the 
new crop, while sellers are still think- 
n terms of the old one. Sales 
xtremely light, particularly as re- 
cards staples; at the same time it is 
to sell large lots than small 
ynes, but lots of even moderate size 
are hard to find. Strict middling 1% 
taples would be regarded as well sold 
as 3ic. The market is practically 
bare of creeks and rivers, except for 
5,000 bales mostly creeks, held 
t about 30c, which the buyer regards 
is too high above the market to be 
reached. 
There has been fair inquiry all 
week, but it failed to develop business 
1 an important scale. Some factors, 
and a few shippers are saying that 
mand ought to pick up about the 
first of the month for May shipment, 
and that June shipments may call for 
an unexpectedly large amount of cot- 
ton. Admittedly the market for 
taples is absolutely flat, and no relief 
is in prospect, but little trouble is ex- 
perienced in moving cottons pulling 
irom an inch to 17s inches. The sup- 
ly above the grade of middling has 
been exhausted and most of the re- 
ining supply is of strict low mid- 
is ig and below. Part of the inquiry 
ippears to be merely for the purpose 
{ keeping touch, or is intended to 
‘ach a better understanding as toa 
aling basis, which is now quite in- 
finite. The few sales of staples that 
being made are at a price range 
| about 30 to 36c, for staples of 1% 
inches to 1% inches in the grade of 
rict middling. 


Ow. 


easier 


me 
sume 


New Crop Conditions 

The recent decline in contract 
values, while disappointing to cotton 
iterests in this territory, is regarded 
is Only a natural consequence of poor 
mand for the actual, which demand 

s expected to revive. The decline 
vill probably have no effect upon 
‘reage. The consensus of opinion is 
tat the farmer will pli int every acre 


Market Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Friday, Saturday, 
April 20. April. 14. 
) markets average... 27.27c 28.31. 
PRI sce ue 28.500¢ 29.25¢c 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
rst Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 
29-31c. 13/16-in....321%-34e 
914 -31c. 1% -in........+.84-35¢., 
CURRENT SALES 
For Week Week 
Week. Previous. Before. 
total 1,750 2,550 3,225 
ling f. o. b. 1,200 750 1,725 
markets, total... 26,900 12,989 20,885 
EMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week. Year. Before. 
8s ceipts 6.460 10,066 15,802 
pn + hee ean eens 9,205 19,627 20,806 
receipts ....... 730 1,887 1,300 
nce Aug Be 
ae ++.+.--331,381 309,720 350,422 
a ck .. -. 79,278 158,511 346,284 
~ crease for week. 3,000 2,000 5,000 
“timated unsold 
Stor in hands of 
_Memphis factors 28,000 77,000 247,000 
Crease for week.. 500 5,000 6,000 


possible. The government’s recent 
estimate of 12 per cent intended in- 


crease is regarded as too highly con-| 
The | 


to be worth much. 
of the estimate has aroused 


jectural 
issuance 


criticism on the ground that it was| 


unnecessary and worthless, and at the 
same time a market disturber. 
lent progress has been made 
ting the crop underway 
favorable weather conditions. A few 
large planters are through with their 
planting, and some cotton in this ter- 
ritory is up to a good stand. 
scarcity is everywhere the cry, and a 
further check at railway ticket offices 
shows that the exodus is still una- 
bated. Many plantation managers are 
finding it unwise to plant as much 
acreage as was intended because they 
know in advance they could not culti- 
vate it; at the same time one person 
can plant and cultivate more acreage 
than several persons can pick. 


Staple Cottons Sluggish 





No Response as Yet to Wednes- 
day’s Advance in Uplands 

Boston, April 25.—Demand for all 
varieties of domestic and Egyptian 
staples has continued abnormally 
dull, 
the former of about a half cent, and 
of approximately a cent in Egyptians. 


Friday’s advance in upland futures | 


and spots was followed by domestic 
shippers of staples, but no sales are 
reported and prices are nominally un- 
changed. The Egyptian is due 
follow this advance tomorrow, 
this will not disturb domestic buyers 


as long as so much spot Egyptian is | 


available at relatively low prices. 
Prices and Statistics 


. . . . ! 
Average prices for strict middling 


hard western cotton for prompt ship- 
ment are as follows: 
1 : ‘16 inch 





A Bye. OO: ee, SM s waeces-soaue 
1% inch card Shwe oe Ks 8 wie one ae 33 
RCO DEN beds 604 0'2:b ace eeekcwe to 34c. 
A% GOON ic ctens Veneeee to 36c 
John Malloch | & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for prompt ship- 
ment, c. 1. f. Boston, as follows: Me- 
dium Sakelarides, 35%c., off 1c. from 


April 18; medium ‘Uppers, 33%4e., off 
c. ‘hey report closing prices April 
5 on the Alexandria exchange 
follows: 
points from April 18; 
$29.95, off I10 points. 
Calder & Richmond, 


June (Uppers), 
Boston, 


92: 
«>>. 


ton 
39Me 


under date 
No. 2, 


of April 


ey 
a8. 


Arlington Overseers Dine 


Lawrence, Mass.—Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president of the Arling- 
ton Mills, and Arthur T. Bradley, 


president of the William Whitman 
Company, selling agents for Arling- 
ton Mills products, were the chief 
after-dinner speakers on the occasion 
of the recent annual banquet of the 
overseers’ association at the mill. 
There was a pleasing entertainment 
in connection with the affair. 


Excel- | 
in get-| 
despite un- | 


Labor | 


with a decline up to today in| 


to | 
but | 


as | 


May (Sak), $32.80, off 90) 


give | 
the following quotations on Pima cot- | 
No. I, 


CK 


(Sd 
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MERCERIZED YARNS as 
supplied by our mills 


carry an assurance of 
QUALITY,UNIFORM- 
ITY and ECONOMY ; 


based upon a quarter of 





a century of construc- 
tive development. 

: THE PROOF is reflected 
A ; 

: in the repeat orders of 
critical knitters. 






STM TT TOUT MU ee 











Reece ee ee ee a Ric i 


STANDARD-CODSATHATLHER 7 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE 


LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 





= 

CANADA = 

WM. B. STEWART & SONS B 

TORONTO - MONTREAL 6 
Cece eee ae eT aT Ra Ae MAA NAOH Ui Hd 
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ASHWORTH -OQDELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted eames a 
elling Agents 
Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 
Mills and Main Office, New York Office, 


Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 








Frankford Ave. & Westmoreiand St. Philadelphia, Pa. P.O. Station “E” 


_WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 
AND 


FANCY MIXES 
French and English i Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


















=— 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "#ssi!= 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED Sean 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 
Main Office Branch Office 


704 Commercial Trust Bidg 713 Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 












NEW YORK, N 





The Pitkin Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. | 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Seer for Weaving and Knitting | 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. A. STRAUS @® COo., ie. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns “rr, 


Mills, . ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 
Passaic, N. J. | 


D. GOFF & SONS, in 








Pawtucket, R. lI. 












~ | Worsted 
Yarns 











MOHAIR WORSTED woo ten 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sos" 





Bradford System | 








| 
| 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Broader Development 
with More Activity 


New Business Placed—Firmer Quo- 
tations on Advance—Knitters 
Want Seasonable Weather 

Interest on worsted yarns continues 
to show a broadening development 
with a steadily developing interest in 
yarns accompanied with increased 
volume of business placed from time 
As a matter of fact, it is 
stated, some fair-sized contracts have 
been placed during the last week or 
so, especially in weaving yarns. The 
market apparently reflects a general 
appreciation of underlying  condi- 
tions existing in the raw wool market, 
as well as production conditions as 
regards labor and increased costs. 

The future is viewed with confi- 
dence by the average dealer. There 
is a general assertion that prices will 
be higher than they are now because 
of wool costs, to say nothing of the 
increased wage schedules announced 
by spinners generally. Under these 
conditions, it is pointed out that yarn 
prices must be on a higher basis than 
that which has prevailed in average 
sales. The usual basis in these tran- 
sactions, it is argued, has been below 
actual wool costs so that there must 
be an effort to bring yarn prices on 
a parity with wool prices. 

New Business Placed 

Purchases of yarns are reported 
from both men’s wear and dress goods 
mills. The demand from the former 
mills is reported much improved with 
2-36s three-eighths, and 2-40s half- 
blood in white and virgoureux mixes 
being purchased. In dress goods lines 
there is also said to be a_ broader 
interest in the usual 2-50s out of 66s 


QUOTATIONS is 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





to time. 










2-128 to 2-16s, low common..1 05 —1 10 
2-298 to 2-248, low %........ 125 —1 30 
2-208 to 2-26s, % blood......1 55 —1 60 
2-268 to 2-308, % blood...... 160 —I1 65 
2-808 to 2-328, % blood, S.A.1 55 —1 60 
Ns conn cue panienia 165 1 70 
ee i ls ie sida ese e nese 18:0 —1 85 
ee ee ON, no vccccosenes 185 —i 90 
ee ONS Seer ee 190 —1 95 
Sg RR eee 195 —2 00 
Se i Ey adi evcavenien we 230 —2 35 
Oe OS ae 230 —2 35 
sh. oop <9 510.409 235 —2 40 
2-50s high % blood.......... 270 —2 80 
RN SOAs ane alos a6 0 ana 280 —2 85 
DN MT a Les cs des tne eeceoe 320 —3 35 
2-408 Austraiian............. Nominal 
2-50s Australian..........e0. Nominal 
2-60s Australian............. Nominal 
3-708 Australian.........sce0. 350 —3 60 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
wt. a ee 1 6 —1 60 
1-20s high quarter...... --1 70 —1 80 
1-20s % Dblood....... --190 —2 05 
1-308 % blood.. --2 00 —2 10 
1-308 %& blood.. --2 30 —2 35 
wr. (2 See" 2356 —2 45 
DO: Cee eis ia cals sp aciete aaret 260 —2 75 
140s Australian..........00. Nominal 
1-50s Austraiian............. Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian......... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL. BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
2-5s to 2-108, % blood...... 125 —1 35 
2-lls to 2-20s, % blood...... 165 —1 60 
2-208 to 2-30s, % blood...... 160 —1 75 
2-168 to 2-208, % blood...... 170 —1 80 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 190 —2 00 
2-205 to 2-308, % blood...... 225 —2 30 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 

ANY cers Scrute gia aah le 160 —1 70 
NS MER iach uo bs hee tna 1 67%—1 77% 
Pe EN co iahe aay sak iaie 60% 1 T7%—1 87% 
ON To asia aw taal 1 82%—1 92% 
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and single 30s warp and filling. Sales 
are reported of 2-40s on a basis of 
$2.40 and $2.45, with single 30s warp 
at $2.50 and 36s filling at $2.37%, ac- 
cording to stock used; 2-50s at $2.65 
to $2.75. Higher quotations are noted 
today with 2-50s, 64s/66s at $2.80 
to $2.90; 2-40s, 60/62s at $2.50 to 
.60; 2-36s three-eighths, $2.05 to 
Predictions are also heard that 
will soon touch $3 and that 
sooner or later, manufacturers will 
find it necessary to touch at least 
$2.50 for good 2-40s. Spinners gen- 
erally are well fixed with orders. 
Knitters Show Interest 
Knitting yarns have also found 
more active interest on the part of 
manutacturers with new 
placed recently. Knitters, however, 
are anxious to have warmer and more 
seasonable weather develop so that 
they will have a better chance for 
developing sales of their products and 
thus find this branch of the trade 
moving along in satisfactory volume. 
There is also less talk of lower prices 
on the part of buyers, so they likewise 
have learned to appreciate conditions 
they must face. Average good quar- 
ter-blood 2-18s are noted at $1.60 to 
$1.65, with 2-30s at $1.70 to $1.75. 
There is less interest in low quarter- 
blood yarns at present, but with 
higher prices developing, many look 
for revived interest in this stock from 
this trade. Yarns for knitted fab- 
rics are said to be showing mod- 
erate demand, while hosiery yarns are 
said to be showing scattered improve- 
ment, with expectations of a better 
inquiry for single 40s and 50s in 
white, heather and the various com- 
bination twists. Inquiry for mohair 
yarns is also reported showing itself 
for 2-18s and 2-30s, so that many 
look for a good trade here again. 
Woolen yarns also continue in good 
demand with spinners of these yarns 
generally well engaged on orders. 


2.508 


business 


Prices Tend Upward 





Spinners Busy, but Not Taking 
Much New Business 

Boston.—An upward tendency is 
the chief and perhaps only feature of 
the worsted yarn market this week. 
It cannot be said that new business is 
being booked in any large volume and 
this general slackness may carry on 
until the lightweight season is meas- 
urably nearer. Spinners have plenty 
of contract business and are finding 
demand for quick delivery as yarns 
become more and more urgent. They 
themselves are not particularly de- 
sirous of booking much new business 
at this time, and will not do so ex- 
cept at prices that are completely 
satisfactory from the standpoint of a 
high wool and top market. 

A proper conservatism seems to 
characterize the market. Some kind 
of a change seems pending. Wool 
and tops cannot continue to go up 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer Boston 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office 


BRISTOL, PA. 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 





Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















© WORSTED AND MERINO 


(0 rrench SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 





PHILADELPHIA 





CLEVELANO 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


KENSINGTON 


























50 


and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
| growing popularity of the 
Hotel Martinigue. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit orCereal, Bacon 
and kgg, and Rolls and Coffee 

Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen Slacks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 

and directly connected with 
| the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


F T without 
gh BES cx 




















Martinique 


Affiliated with Hotel MEAlpin 
Broadway~32™%o 33” Sts 


NEW YORK | 


A.E.Singleton, CManager. 


World’s Largest Specialists 


in Narrow Fabric 


Looms 


Built to meet your individual 
requirements 


Our Engineers are at your service 


Frercner Worxs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 









YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Hotel * 


| 
| 


Star Worsted Company 
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TUNEL HUNT EAENEATOEN EO ONEATE Ea ELT 


TT Vuacareeetnenteeues cacao eee ey 


TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH 





Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 

Laboratories , 





ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


BULL LULL ELLER LE \ Peer TTTETR, 


e 
3 
2 
> 
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J|ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





| RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 
NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Succesors otSilver & Gay Co., Established 1832. 
and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 
Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 

CARD WINDING MACHINES 


Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 





Importers and 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN (preenttiters ot 

Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 

Retr. Thrownand Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave. New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 





INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. gratinc 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organizes for Woolen Manufacturers = Seuty 
: , Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
we ue ce, 381 Fourth ie. Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarisse St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


SILK 
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A. P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 





95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Canton 


| 

| 

} 

Shanghai | 
Turin 


Lyons | 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 3200 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


O.J.CARON 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 





WILLIAM_RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Sik Yarns 


For Silk. Woolen, Worsted 
Cetton and Knitting Mills 





Mark D. Ring’s Son &[Co. 


WOOLEN YARNS 


69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN ARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pinners o 


WORSTED YARNS, 


(Bradford System) ] 
for Weavers and Knitters 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


nd worsted varns lag behind much 
[he forecasting of higher 


‘ices for next season’s goods by the 
oresident of the American Woolen 


based upon wage advances and ad- 
yal in raw wool prices are consid- 
red to portend the necessity for 
yarn prices than now obtain. 
On the other hand, users of worsted 
varns, as well as of knitting yarns, 
hardly feel like following the market 
» on the possibility that fabric prices 
tthe next lightweight opening may 
be sc high as to bring about consid- 
erable oposition on the part of the 
goods market. 

The demand for knitting yarns has 
been better during the last few days. 
One agent reports that he could not 
get his mill to accept orders for any 
counts above 2-20s. Tops adapted to 
the manufacture of knitting yarns 
have been in better demand during 
the week at very firm prices. On 
account of the limited amount of new 
business being placed prices are 
rather nominal in this market and 
cover a wide range. 





Tops Steady 


Knitting Yarn Demand for Medium 
to Low Feature of Week 


D 


Boston.—The top market continues 
very firm and the new business taken 
during the week has been near top 
edge of published quotations. Busi- 
ness is coming in rather more slowly 
from the weaving section of the wool 
industry, but tops for conversion into 
knitting yarns been in quite 
During the week low 
three-eighths blood has sold around 
$1.18; high quarter blood $1.11; 46s, 
goc., and 44s, 83c. Half blood tops 
hold cn a high level with some busi- 
ness placed at $1.73. Fine territory 
tops are firm at $1.80-82- 
op makers are watching the wool 
rket very closely. Some combers 
given options on several grades 
the finer tops, and if the London 
market should turn upward this week 
it seems likely that manufacturers will 


have 


good de mand. 


themselves of their options. 
Combing mills are shipping out tops 
as quickly as possible, the demand for 
rapid shipment being encountered 


both from spinners of knitting and of 
Weaving yarns. Good business 1s con- 
fidently expected and the idea of 
prices in tops, for some time to 

c has aparently been abandoned. 
e noil market continues easy, 
rs finding it a rather difficult 
sition to turn over materials at 
profit. Fundamentally, the situation 
nsidered quite strong and the 
arket during the last few days 
responded to higher wool prices 
rise in quotations, reaching the 
est level of the year. A rise in 

s generally followed by a rise in 

as these two commodities are so 
ely connected. In the specialty 
mohairs are going strong. 

fine mohair noils are almost 
‘tainable. Stocks of mohair in 
this country as well as abroad are 
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OBBINS 





quite limited. Camel hair noils sell 


easily and at good prices. 






Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Wine tOeritery. «ess cs $1.80 -1.82 $5-90« 
Hialif-bloed ....604. eee 1.723%%-1.75 SO-S5« . 
High three - eighths 
DRONE Nig,er kd sip awe ess) 28 he Oe 78-80 
Average’ three-eighths & 
RMON. sca6 Ke Goik amas wiace 1.45 1.4 2 
Low three - eighths 
REY Grete atalauatne ‘ken Bee -1.20 68-70 
High quarter-blood ... 1.10 -1.12% \ 
CE) a \b-ak dike we eek ewan 95 - .96 
UMN” alo: e. 00100081414 Wsievals bua 80 <- .85 t 
GOR) nsec Osg200ae 72% 7 
Pek ésa's ¥eesaees ¢aeae es wae 





PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


pun 


Silk. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Spun Silk Active 





Prices Continue Firm, with Little 
Underselling to Be Noted 

Domestic grades of spun silk con- 
tinue in the activity that has empha- | 
sized them for a number of weeks. 
Though single orders are not large, | 
in the aggregate they mount high. | 
Sellers continue to quote prices put | 
into effect two weeks ago, and but 
little underselling is to be noted in the | 
market, there being but little variation 
in quotations made to buyers. 
present 


—for decorating 
worsteds and 
woolens. 


—resist colors 
and extra fast 
shades for spe- 
cial require- 
ments. 


From 
indications trading in this 
market is in a good way to continue 
in its good form for some time to 
come. ‘The foreign product is plenti- 
ful with a continuance of 
in its demand noted. 
Prices are as follows: 

Senso e445 4s tee 20-2 4.7 
60-2... A 5.75 10-2 


41)-2 4 5.60 60-1 
30-2 : ..d.10 





—promppt service 
careful atten- 


tardiness | tion. 











Art Silk Demand Heavy 





Piece Goods and Outerwear Mills 

Operating on Better Grades | 

With little stock on hand in the 
artificial silk market, demand con- 
tinues in heavy order. Buyers con- 
tinue to offer premiums on certain 
grades, but not high enough to have 
sellers heed their demands, the | 
premiums ranging from I5 to 25¢., | 
whereas buyers for the most part are 
not desirous of going above ten cents 
in their offering figures. 

Prices are as follows: 


390 DENTER | 
Grade A—Bleached..... 2.65 
Grade B—Bleached.... ei 45 
Grade C—Bleached... 

150 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached..... : a 2.80 
Grade B—Bleached...... ere 2.60 | 
Grade C—Bleached...... ; ; - -2.40 










Picarded Artsilk 


a superior form of artsilk fiber specially 
processed for wool blending 





Artsilk Tops and Noils 











Artificial Silk Note 


Benj. Zier, who recently severed 
his connections with Henry Rosenz- 
weig & Co., New York City, has or- 
ganized the Banner Yarn Co., in co 
partnership with M. & J. Blumberg, 
for the purrcse of doing an artificra! 
silk and cotton yarn business; hand 
ling artificia! silk and cotton yarns cf 
all descriptions. M. & J. Blumberg 
have been in the braid business for a 
number of years and are still manu 
facturing braids of all description 
Loft has been secured at 88 Univer 
sity Place, New York City, where 
Benj. Zier will be in active charge 
Mr. Zier has been identified with the 
local trade for many years. 


Spunartsilk and 
Novelty Yarns 


Artsilk-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, Inc. 


505 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mills at Philadelphia 
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EDGAR HEAP 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Main Office: BRADFORD, ENGLAND) 











Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. | 


| 
WOOL | 
Scoured and Carbonized | 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa, 




























For Wool and Reworked Wool %- 
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WOOLENS pron : 
COOLING AND CONDITIONING MACHINES 


A positive necessity wa; ae textile manufacturer 


WORSTEDS NT ee ee co. SILKS 







Camel Hair, Mohair, Alpaca 
and Cashmere 


NOILS 


All enquiries for the above Specialties will 
receive prompt attention 






Wiis 4) Pinning and Twisting Tapes 
} and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Gernantown, Philadelphia 
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TTR OC EE 


LAMACHINE 


SLITTERS anvo ROLL- “WINDER RS 
WINDERS REWINDERS 
CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 


















We carry a full line of these stocks in Boston 





BIRCH BROTHERS 


Makers of 





; | Textile Finishing Machinery and 
Piece-End Sewing Machines | 
T. V. COTTER & SONS =— SOMERVILLE, MASS. == 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 


BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutehes 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 
TEXTILE MILL BRUSHES 





| SAMPLE BOOKS COLOR CARDS 
The Hatheway-Shefheld Co. 


” THE SAMPLE-CARD SHOP” 243 W. 17 St., New York 

















SouTH Boston, MAss. 





859 BROADWAY 
Satna 
APPERLY FEEDER [38 S5083-2"2AKE® -WOOLS. 


PERFECT MECHANISM : SO CRE a TET Cae) 
s Chicago 





EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. = ee. 


Branch Office: 

213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fibre Goods Leather Belting 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rolls 
Perforated Metals Hydraulic 


Packings Lovern Roving Boxes || | 
Mill Brooms A General Line of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Handles || | 
Steel and Iron 


COHAN & MICHELSON 











Importers and Merchants 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers et 263 Summer St., Boston, Mass. aq 


| Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Cable Address; Cohamich 
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Firm High Market 
for All Raw Wools 


London Sales Open Active at Ad- 
yances—Contracting Slow on 
High Level 
Boston.—Trading on the street is 
quiet. Apart from foreign ‘wools 
Summer Street has little to offer and 
there is unquestionably a marked lull 
in mill purchasing at the present time. 
Some houses believe that the peak 
has about been reached in wools, and 
that while they will probably stay on 
present level for a considerable pe- 
riod, 51c. or its equivalent, according 
to quality and grade of the wool, 
represents the peak of the domestic 
movement this season. Receipts of 
domestic wool in Boston to date are 
approximately 40 per cent. less than 
for similar period of 1922. Foreign 
wool arrivals, on the other hand, 
show a gain of about 150 per cent. 
This portrays quite accurately actual 
conditions on Summer Street in the 
matter of wool holdings at the pres- 

ent time. 

Prices for wools are unquestionably 
high and if looked at from the low 
point made in 1921, it might seem as 
though the wool market could not, 
without disrupting manufacturing, go 
much higher. It depends whether 
present level of prices is compared 
with the low level reached during the 
semi-panic, or with the high level at 
which wools were held three years 
ago. Fine wools, clean basis, are still 
approximately soc. a pound lower 
than they were three years ago. An 
approximate comparison of the three 
periods is shown herewith: 





1920. 1921 1922. 
Fine wools ....$1.95-2.00 $ .95 $1.45-.50 
Half blood 1.75 85 1.30 


As generally expected, the London 
wool market opened strong and act- 
ive. Since the March sales, higher 
prices have been realized in the Aus- 
tralian markets and it was only to 
expected that London would come 
it least to par for similar qualities. 
there was a large attendance includ- 
ing several American buyers in per- 
son. Merinos from 60s up sold at an 
idvance of 10 per cent.; fine cross- 
dreds 56-58s were also up 10 per 
-ent.; medium crossbreds 7 per cent. 
ind slipes 7 per cent. Merinos 64-70s 
sold on a clean basis landed Boston 
$1.17-24, duty to be added. 

As to western contracting, it is said 
that one half of the Utah clip has 
already been contracted for and that 
in addition to 51c. being paid for the 
Jericho clip a Philadelphia concern 
ought the Black Rock clip at 50.35c. 
Some buying is going on in Texas. 
“or choice wools, 51c. has been paid, 
quivalent, on a shrinkage of 62 per 
“ent., to $1.40 landed in Boston. This 
‘Tce apparently is on a par with the 
‘tah purchases. Much, however, de- 


pends upon shrinkage and the Texas 
wools sometimes show a range of Io 
per cent. The opening of the London 
sales so strongly will in all probabil- 
ity lead to further contracting in the 
West. About 8 per cent. of the new 
clip has now been purchased. 

Fine and fine medium clips have 
met the most competition in the West 
and the impression is gaining ground 
that fine wools, whether of domestic 
or foreign origin, are likely to be in- 
sufficient to meeting actual mill de- 
mand in 1923. 

Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as fol- 
lows: 


1923. 1922. 
Eg 0 6.65:0 w viacae 710,200 3,036,100 
MEL. atone dsewemee 5,991,700 8,848,100 
WOteh. sccccucsces 6,701,700 11,884,200 


Receipts of wool in pounds since 
Jan. I, 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, are as follows: 


1923. 1922 
Domestic ....cccscees 26,186,000 46,255,200 
WORGHEM cvcccccaccces 175,939,300 77,572,150 
Petal. .cccccsvece 202,125,300 123,827,350 


Shipments of wool for the week 


ending and including April 25, fol- 
low: 
Menten @ Maine... ccccicccceces 945,000 
CEE ac 5:se Race a hlaee es sian tae 
Be GOR oc he ccc deeescesedecccanes 69,000 
GEGME FOMCUOR: «cc ccccccsuceces pigcae 
ae Saws ean cee een © 1,012,000 
BE DE aos eeeidhe es neeewoscn 1,187,000 
NN cowie San Pe Aer cane cee 3,213,000 
Shipments during previous week. 2,694,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 1,471,000 
Shipments thus far for 1923.,... 53,355,000 
Shipments same period 1922..... 27,145,000 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 


Eugene Schwerdt, wool importer of 
200 Summer Street, announces that 
Eugene F. Schwerdt, Jr., and Leon M. 
Brin, who have been associated with 
him for several years, have been ad- 
mitted into partnership as of April 2. 

H. J. Holland, wool and tops, 184 
Summer Street, returned this week from 
a brief visit to Bradford, England. 


Quiet Reigns 





Wools Show No Activity in Firmer 
Market 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is not much 
activity reported in the wool trade 
here this week. Interest in wools 
is rather scattered with buyers con- 
tent to await actual needs before buy- 
ing additional lots. They apparently 
are willing to pay any possible in- 
crease in price if the wools are need- 
ed for orders booked. Even with this 
lack of any general demand, the mar- 
ket presents a firmer appearance. 

As has been stated many times, 
stocks on hand are light, with do- 
mestic wools almost exhausted, while 
imported wools in 56s and above are 
not overly plentiful. Interest on the 
part of buyers has been largely di- 
rected to these grades lately. 

Advances reported in the London 
sales this week were anticipated 
pretty generally by the trade who 
have been carefully studying the for- 
eign situation. 

Reports from western sections in- 
dicate continued operations in the 
new wools, although there is no in- 
dication of general buying on the 
part of eastern factors. As a matter 
of fact, with good prices for choice 
well-known clips, every grower ex- 
pects a similar price for his own 
clip, so that there is a deadlock in 
some sections. At that, it is stated 
by some there is more excitement 
in the west than there is here. 


Few Sales Noted 

Manufacturers who need wools are 
the ones who appear most prominent- 
ly in the markets to-day, but they do 
not seem to be very numerous. Small 
lots of quarter blood fleece sold at 
52c. with three-eighths at 55c.; 150,- 
000 Ibs. of 5os/56s Puntas out of 
bond sold at 64 to 65c.; choice good 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Fine cloth’g. .63—54 % blood...... 55—56 


Fine delaine..57—658 % blood...... 52—53 
% blood...... 56—57 

MICHIGAN AND NEW YORE 
Fine delaine. .64—55% blood ...... 52-53 


Fine cloth’g..49—50% to % bi'’d. .50-52 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 52—54 % blood...... 48—50 
% blood...... 51—53 Common ..... 39—40 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo..1.30—1.35 eee eee 


Sp’g middle 
counties. .1.15—1.20 
8’th 12mo.1.00—1.05 


Fall free. .1.10—1.15 
Fall defects .95—1.00 
Carbonized 1.00—1.10 


TEXAS (Scoured basis) 


Fn. 12mo. .1.85—1.40 
Fine 8mo..1.20—1.25 


Fine fall. .1.15—1.20 


PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
FINA .cccee 1.35—1.46 Lambs Bs. 95—1.00 
A Super...1.25—1.30 C’bes fine. .1.10—1.15 
B Super... .1.00—1.05 Medium ... 90— 95 


C Super... T5— 80 


Coarse .... 70— 75 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 


Staple fine.1.45—1.50 
Do., % bi'd1.30—1.35 


Fine cloth.1.30—1.35 


Fine m’d’m1.25—1.30 


UTAH (Scoured basis) 


FIMO sccoce 1.38—1.40 


Fine m’'d’m1.18—1.20 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 


Fine ...... 1.30—1.356 


% blood, ..1.20—1.25 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 


Fine m’d’m1.25—1.39 


Fine cl’th’g1.25—1.30 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Best combing .8@—85 TURMOP wcvcce 35—40 
Best carding. .70—75 CERS ccccescce 35—40 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Clean Basis In Grease 
Cape: Montevideo: 
Combing, 66/58s ..... 562—64 
choice. .1.15—1.20 GOP oc ecunee 49—50 

Combing, SOS ccccccse 43—44 

good... .1.05—1.16 Buenos Altres: 

Clothing, OOS ccccccee 20—21 

choice..... 90—95 CGE accvcces 26—29 
GOA svcd 80—85 
Australian: 

Fine ....1.18—1.25 

COR aves. 1,12—1.16 

56-588 ..... 88—91 

FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
(In Bond) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 

Wes cccves 36—37 Ist clip..... 28—36 
MBBOSO 6.6:0-6:0 17—18 2nd clip....26—33 
Awassi,: Mongolian: 

Washed 32—34 oy ee 24—26 
Karadi: Manchu’n ..231—33 

Washed ....30—32 Scotch Black 
China: Face ..21%—33% 

Combing . ants Camel's Hair 

No. 1 Wid (Russian)...—.. 

DOL ccnesus 56—55 Servian skin 
Will. filling. ..28—27 WOOL osscccs 26—29 

Szechuen East India: 

assortm’t.24—25 Kandahar .33—35 
Cordova ..... 22—23 Vickan’r ...32—37 


Joria ..esee 





50s Australian sold 95 to 96c. duty 
paid; domestic braid and low comb- 
ing brought 42c. 
Scoured Wools Quiet 

Pulled and scoured wools present 
a rather inactive appearance. Of 
late there have been quite a few act- 
ive spots, but this week is reported 
dull, with practically no demand. 
Prices remain unchanged as dealers 
are willing to hold on to their stocks. 
Many stated they hold little or noth- 
ing, except odd lots to fill in which 
have little significance. Colonial 
scouring Australian 50s/56s sold at 
82 to 83c.; Welsh matchings, 50s/56s 
at 60c. in the grease. 

Noils Still Dull 

Noils are likewise reported ex- 
ceedingly quiet with practically no 
interest. Sales are scattered and only 
for actual wants as a rule. Among 
these are noted imported three- 
eighths grade at 64c.; recombed col- 
ored 50s/56s at 48c.; a small lot of 
fine (64s) brought 84c. Dealers say 
they could sell fine noils if they had 
them .at proper prices. 

Carpet Wools Inactive 

Carpet wools are unchanged with 
no demand at all. Manufacturers 
state they have sufficient wools on 
hand for their requirements, and con- 
sider present high prices anything 
but attractive for speculation. 


Phila. Wool Trade Note 


Application will be made for a char- 
ter of incorporation for A. H. Zay- 
otti & Co., Inc., 48 South Front St., 
Philadelphia, wools, noils, waste, etc. 
The petitioners mentioned are A. H. 
Zayotti, Frank P. Mita and Arthur 
G. Hedden. 


Pulled Wools Lag 


Mid-West Prices Do Not Stimulate 
Pullers 

Cuicaco.—This market lacks pep 
for scoured wools and makers of 
pulled wools are reluctant to go ahead 
and make more wools when they feel 
they can not secure a price for their 
present accumulation which will let 
them out whole. 

With reports current that upward 
of soc. has been paid again in the 
West for wools, goc- for B wools and 
$1.10 for A wools does not seem bad, 
but it is understood these prices are 
hard to secure for net cash sight draft 
business. A car of B wool has been 
sold at about 88c., and it was said, 
but not confirmed, that this sale was 
a few cents under cost. 





AmsTERDAM, N. Y. The strike sit- 
uation in the carpet mills remains un- 
changed. The Axminster and tapestry 
departments are now closed entirely at 
the McCleary, Wallin & Crouse branch 
of Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. with 
other departments operating. 
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GORDON BROTHERS, INC] 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste! 


Custem Carbonizing by Dry Proces Oni | 
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FRANKEL BROS. & (0. 


42-48 Commercia! St, Recbester, N. |. 









| Ruttenberg Bros. 


Established 1909 
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The W. L. Loeser Co.|| || SHIRLEY MILLS|f 
Buffalo, N. Y. SHIRLEY, MASS. . 
SOLEMN MAT REWORKED WOO! v 
The Logemann Baler |] pRVOOLEN RAGS othe ae ce 
. | (Chelsea Station) ne 
For Textile Purposes A 
This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann a : 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more compact i ra 
balk reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and requires oy by 
less storage space. La gr 
Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. ba : i bu 
—— minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- = iF be 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum = — a 
unio of bales per day. a — s 
\ powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives you = dl - 
the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in worve La = iA ch 
, with or without doors. Different types to operate by belts, i —— 4 te! 
= niche « or "et lraulic. 3 oe LO O M PI C KE RS aad a ‘ m. 
Write for Our Textile Folder 4 : LO O M HARN ESSES 4 to 
: = | to 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY || |#= nes Sh ie 
Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 2 == — c= ik ha 
3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. B = = 8 
HE ==" 
BE =H . 
E = ia 
By = i ” 
Established 1870 3 = =| ge 
Fd = ita er 
a E - = lo 
P — = = 3 Ww 
JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 4 SSS SS 
Providence, R. I. E SSS ES ee SS | | la 
bee i a rr | z 
th 
de 
T E. N E E, R I N G A N D Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards Z 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD § * 


They Save Their Cost i in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong th 

Made of PO : — 

per and wood |. =) ? 
Need no 5.2 
covers bet 

Will not Split FF | 

or Warp; not |? : 


M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, “m 


DRYING MACHINES 
For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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For imprinting 
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“MADE IN U. S. A.” 
or other device on selvages 
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Quiet Season in 
Wool Substitutes 





Recovered Wools, Rags and Mill 
Wastes Inactive and Generally 
Are Softer 

(he demand for reworked wools 
hardly seems on the increase at the 
present time. Woolen mills have been 
working at a high rate of activity and 
are now slackening up a little, as is 
not unnatural at this time of the year. 
A continuance of good business in re- 
covered fibres is dependent upon the 
extension of fabric contracts taken 
by the various woolen mills. The 
great hope of this market is that the 
business in overcoatings, which has 
been especially good for several 
months, will continue, and if the 
trend in mill manufacturing should 
change to a utilization of darker ma- 
terials it would be very welcome to 
manufacturers of fibres, as well as 
to our domestic graders, who, in order 
to supply this industry with the white 
and light materials demanded, have 
had to put into stock large quantities 
of colored stuffs, for which there was 

and is no very large market. 

Looking at the situation in a broad 
way, the outlook seems favorable. 
Wools are advancing and as com- 
pared with, say, a month ago, recov- 
ered materials are on a relatively 
lower basis. Wools have advanced, 
while rags have declined. 


No Recovery in Rags 

The rag market shows no particu- 
lar recovery as to prices. All kinds 
of graded materials are lower, even 
the knit stocks being softer. This 
decline is in part due to matters con- 
nected with the merchandising of 
rags and so internal and in part to 
lessening mill demand. Although it 
has been stoutly denied, yet it, never- 
theless, seems very reasonable to be- 
lieve that large imports of rags and 
clips have rather hurt the operations 
of domestic graders. 

In the British rag market supplies 
ot old rags from home sources and 
the continent are sufficiently large to 
prevent any advance in price; but 
(lemand is good enough to prevent 
any easing off in quotations. Recov- 
cred wool plants of the better sort, as 
well as manufacturers of low grade 
“mungo” are moderately busy. The 
only important rag to show decline on 
the Dewsbury market is choice coarse 
white flannels, which are off 5 shil- 
‘ings per I12 pounds, quotation now 
standing at 120 shillings. 

Mill wastes have not yet encoun- 
tered any further extensive demand 
from consuming mills who bought 
heavily earlier on in the year and 
whose further buying in volume is 
dependent upon their receipt of addi- 
tonal orders for woolen fabrics. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


frading on the street, however, con- 
tinues moderately active; as a matter 
of fact, there is plenty of it going on 
all the time. Waste houses also are 
shopping around among the mills, 
securing further supplies and encoun- 
tering a very firm tone on the part 
of mill agents, who see no reason 
whatsoever to let any of their high- 
priced wastes go at a bargain. 

The demand for white lap waste is 
good—is good all the time, as a mat- 
ter of fact—as limited amounts only 
of this material come onto the mar- 
ket. The Bradford market is too high 
to permit of import. White lap, draw- 
ing, sells around 96c. in Bradford, 
which, with duty added, would make 
the price $1.27; mixed white lap could 
not be imported under $1.20, Colored 
laps sell there around goc. on present 
exchange, which would give them a 
landed price of approximately $1.20, 
with the mixed colored lap at $1.05. 
Thread wastes also are very strong, 
and at the present time could hardly 
be imported with the duty of 16c. 
added at a much lower figure than goc. 


Wastes React 


Wide Fluctuations in Cotton Dis 
turb Market 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
at the present time is suffering a per- 
fectly natural reaction. After many 
weeks of good business, in which it 
was possible to sell almost anything 
at a profit, consuming demands have 
been quite well met and the slow 
period now being experienced is lead- 
ing, naturally enough, to rather easier 
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prices for those wastes for which de 
mand is least manifest. Some stocks, 
however, like strips and better grades 
of fly and choice white cop for break- 
ing up purposes, are holding very 
firm. 

Traders in this market are almost 
a unit in believing that present activ- 
ity in cotton manufacturing is not 
only going to lead to a larger output 
of wastes and by-products, but also 
to a larger demand for spinnable 
wastes from the various mills util- 
izing these materials. Threads are a 
little softer and combers, both do- 
mestic and Egyptian, have receded 
somewhat from recent high points, 
but the situation as a whole is con- 
sidered fundamentally sound and an 
upturn may occur any time in re- 
sponse to increase in buying. 


Light Demand 


Light consuming demand and lower 
cotton quotations, as well as more 
or less price cutting between dealers, 
have together tended to depress both 
sentiment and actual business. Stocks 
of foreign wastes have not been ab- 
sorbed as rapidly as was expected. 
They, therefore, offer opposition to 
any upward trend in domestic made 
stuffing wastes. The output of mill 
wastes in the United States for 
March was the largest for many 
months, and why, under these circum- 
stances, anyone should expect foreign 
wastes to find a ready and immediate 
market is difficult to understand. The 
statistical situation, the main features 
of which are record consumption of 
cotton and rapidly dwindling stocks, 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


WOOL WASTE 


Lap: 
Fine white ......cccccccces 130 —1 35 
Fine colored .....ccscccess 1060 —1 16 
Medium colored .........-. 55 — 606 
Ring: 
Fine Australiam ..........-- 125 —1 30 
Fine Gomestic ....-ccccccee 120 —1 26 
Thread: 
Fine Australian ..........-. 96 — 95 
Fine domestic ..........++- 35 — 90 
Medium domestie ......... 60 — 65 
Quarter blood ...........-+. se — 55 
Medium colered............ 28 — 30 
Card: 
Fine Australian .......cc. 66 — 70 
Fine domestic ......cccecee 660 — 65 
Medium domestic .......... 40 — 46 
FIMO COOTER... .ccccccccces 20 — 25 
Medium colored............ 1@ — 12 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Cents, 
Serges— per lb. 
ED (6 Aeadeovrchaveredenecaseeene 322—23 
BD Kededaddveecrdnesescsneeus 27—28 
CE alae 6esceweet ene ndacekssens 29—30 
Svcs tbRaba ens ee eeteneasucoene 33—34 
DEE. yew haces 084.6600 c09600 pe «60% 21—22 
Knits— 
ME cdigavwcistcchewnconnannens 53—¢0 
BO cacececsvccscesevesecseusoace 40—41 
BOR. cccccccccccccccscccecccese 37—33 
Merinos— 
Wee GRE cccccccccccccesecoesees 37—38 
WOO: GREE cccvcsuveseccrscsceseoe 21—22 
Cemree WERE ccccccccccccccccsceces 21—22 
Wersted Skirted— 
ST Seda ehtieeeabwieneteeas eens 23—24 
MED eeebedccrcesersscccccerevees 21—22 
EE, 46.64 60. cbeeneewender esate wens 15—16 
POND. h bcccédacccccicsccavcdsses 21—22 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
EEL Hiab Bae wanna ewes oc she. 18 — 19 
BE hesetalbencvecdon ces 24 — 26 
Black and white........... 23 — 3 


I oo vis cence ncessctecéns 26 — 27 
mee = + aie 31 2 
 igidatisavwaretnenn’ ss 25 — 38 
FLANNELS 
DR dc ce weceneedesetarucee 15 — 16 
WRG cvccctccccccccccceses 15 — 16 
GROOM. ccccccccccececosccece 17 — 18 
BEE bade edsveceveeeeeeees 19 — 20 
TR bcc Gwsvadaee eee exeleaes 22 — 24 
BERSTSE cc ccccccccccuscceces 22 — 24 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
BE oo vet acu ebwe keene 56 — 55 
Ae 6st a eee bse eus ease 22 — 38 
EC aGide week ene eneureee 23 — 24 
BN cd eceas cecwraveewaee 28 — 30 
GEE ndcdecccctcsoveesdeee 28 — 30 
DE e6kvceascvanecesd couse 23 — 24 
. err rrerrrr rT Terie tr 28 — 30 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merines— 
ee eae 7%— 9 
EE, vasacneadanecease Ge eee 
COOPERS GOP 2c cccccsscccces 4— 6 
WEES Fc cteccevewacewee 7— 9 
Sergea— 
PE Ppivinewesdwevedawee nes 12 — 14 
a 14 — 16 
BE Wetcnewews 6%— 7 
ME bs dcet ud eeeenrdedawes 6%— 7 
ICA een d.k.t adiaad beatae 13 — 14 
04.0 a6 ne Gab a deo umber 12 — 13 
Knit— 
in eraddene anol han eee 4@ — 41 
WEEE sc ccccccenseves 17 — 18 
DEbdadehidenedvanaeaeeea 2@ — 21 
BO ccrectcesvcccesssess 19 — 20 
EGE. 2 ccevcccctnesennsccss 23 — 26 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 
BE ceed eakecaeos e— 9 
PE cawananeseiecaswneas 8%— ?¢ 
ccs ukemexe kh-vsseamedar 7— 8 
nat 8 sexe waa eae ake ke 4— 5 
BEE eek ncsedecacvesesane 7I— 8 


suggests that when the present specu- 
lative backing and filling in the cot- 
ton market is completed the next 
major move will be upward. 


Cetton Waste Quotatiens 


Cente, 
CO i ao ons dia eA eee ee a 26% -37% 
Weneee GEUIME 4cicewind ciweweanene 25% -36 
is SOMEER gee c'dvewanccancedacus 24 -34% 
INLD (niin a walg we wa aie hl aap ea aoe are 24% -35 
I CIN oi 66 dh ccna eewen 14%-16% 
Choice willowed fly.............46. 12%-18% 
Choice willowed picker........... o%-10 
Spooler and silasher............. 10%-11 


pe a ees ® -16 


Cotton Tester Wanted 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an open com- 
petitive examination for position of 
Junior in cotton testing, to be held 
throughout the country on June 6. 
It is to fill vacancies in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington 
D. C., at entrance salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year, plus the 
increase of $20 a month granted by 
Congress. The duties of the position 
are to supervise or assist in investi- 
gations and mill tests relating to 
waste content, tensile strength, and 
other manufacturing and bleaching 
qualities of the various grades, qual- 
ities, and varieties of cotton, and also 
to assist in the cotton grading and 
standardization work of the Depart- 
ment. Full information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of U. S. civil 
service examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 


Canadian Wool Production 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Toronto, CANADA.—The total pro- 
duction of wool in Canada in 1922 
from 3,262,626 sheep and lambs was 
18,523,392 Ibs., compared with 
21,251,456 lbs., the previous year. Of 
the 1922 clip the province of Prince 
Edward Island contributed 600,544 
lbs; Nova Scotia, 1,875,341 lbs; New 
Brunswick, 1,327,782 Ibs; Quebec, 5,- 
664,957 lbs; Ontario, 5,450,425 Ibs.; 
Manitoba, 630,808 Ibs.; Saskatchewan, 
1,150,542 Ibs.; Alberta, 1,539,500 lbs., 
and British Columbia, 283,493 Ibs. 
Though the 1922 figures exhibit a 
decline in production, this is due 
directly to temporary economic condi- 
tions, and the Canadian wool clip is 
to be expected to regain that place on 
an ascendant scale. 


as 


Sadie on Khaki 


Washington, D. C.—Although no 
awards will be made on the bids re- 
ceived at Philadelphia, April 9, to 
supply the Marine Corps with 400,000 
yards of khaki suiting, it has not been 
decided yet whether the Quartermas- 
ter Department of the Corps will re- 
advertise for the or another 
quantity, if any. 


same 
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O Manufacturers of Colored Cotton 
Goods, color is important. It is vital to : 
the salability of yourjmerchandise. The re 
color must be right! th 


The right color in your raw stock, yarn or = 
piece goods is a matter of using the right on 
dyes—dyes to give you fashionable color, the 
uniform color, dependable color The Ge 
“National” line of cotton colors will answer 7 
these requirements and “National” Technical oe 
Service is at your command. lea 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. = 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. = 


pestne Philadelp/iva San Franctsca 
Providence Charlotte Toren 
Hartf or d Chi ig Mo ntread 


“NATIONAL Dyes 
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May Build Plants Here 


Possibility of | German-Owned 
Chemical Plants in U. S. 


The possibility that German capital 
held in American banks may be used 
to erect chemical plants in this coun- 
try “ holds no terrors for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer,” says Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. The edi- 
torial follows in part: 

“ Approximately 200,000 pounds of 
dyes have been shipped to the United 
States from Germany in the month of 
February. In March these shipments 
reached nearly 300,000 pounds, 
whereas it was to be expected that 
they would show a decline. This 
probably is due to the fact that the 
Germans are restricting their domes- 
tic consumption of dyes and that 
large amounts were taken from stocks 
on hand as a means of holding the 
foreign trade and attempting to create 
the impression that the occupation of 
the Ruhr has not greatly affected the 
German dye industry. 

“Under existing conditions Ger- 
man manufacturers will encounter 
increasing difficulty in carrying on 
business with foreign countries. This 
leads to the belief that possibly these 
men will be compelled to erect plants 
abroad if they are to continue to be a 
factor in world trade. It is known 
that in the United States and England 
considerable bank balances are being 
created in dollars and pounds to the 
credit of these German manufactur- 
ers, and some venture the opinion that 
this money may find its way into such 
projects. 

“Such a policy would hold no ter- 
tors for the American manufacturer, 
since one of our outstanding objec- 
tions to the German chemical industry 
has been its refusal to manufacture 
in the United States, and the use of 
the American market to further the 
industry abroad.” 





Rare Fabries Exhibited 


In connection with the celebration 
of Art Week in Philadelphia, with 
various displays and_ exhibitions 
throughout the city of works of art, 
the Philadelphia Textile School, 
Broad and Pine streets, announces a 
Tare and interesting Loan Exhibtion 
Ot decorative and jacquard figured 
textiles. This exhibition has been ar- 
tanged by the Associate Committee 
of Women. The exhibition includes 
Many fabrics which are worthy of 
Special mention such as some fine 
examples of East Indian, Italian, 
Japanese, as well as Central: Euro- 
pean productions. The designs of 
many of the Far Eastern fabrics are 
elaborately worked out in pure gold 
and silver threads. This display is 
tree and is open from 10 A. M. to 
4p. m., closing May 2 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
the New York 

market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
_ though largely nominal. 


of business Wednesday on 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


9 
- 


ROGROUE) 66.c.c06 ow bed cdews 2 _ 23 
Alumina-Sulphate Com.... 1%™— 1% 

TUG: PROD. oscccnsncccese 2% — 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump... 3%— 3% 

Potash, Lump .......--+- 3%— 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 — ® 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 2 50 
Blue Stone ......cecccccce 6 _ 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 5& — bly 
Copperas, ton .....+-eeee- 18 0¢ —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 Ib. 1 10 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 16 a 17 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb...... 1 00 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C  P.)  bbis., 

GmMS., CXtFA .cccccscee 18% — 19 
CN oidceecacnseanesees 20 -—- 20% 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 17% — 12 

Lead—Brown acetate 12% — 13 
White (crystals) ....... 13% — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 I1b...... 3 50 —_ =e 
Potassium—Bicromate 11 _— 11% 
Chlorate crystals ....... 8 — ¢ 
Permanganate, tech..... 23 _— 24 
Sodium acetate .......... 6 —_— 7 
Bichromate .....cccscce ™— & 
Bisulphite, 35% ........ %e-— 
DEED -e0bs ce necnvveues 8g _ 10 
Phosphate (Commercial) 3% — “ 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 18 —_— 18% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 3% — F 
30% crystals ........... 2% — 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 _ 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 25 me 27 
Tin—Crystals ....-sceeeee 37 ~— 38 
Bichloride, 50 deg...... 14 _— ne 
Oxide, Dba. ....cceceeee 62 — 64 
RE. WE 6b caceed vteveses 10%— 11 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb.... 3 20 — 4 60 
Citric crystals ....-+-.++++5 49 - ‘ 
Formic, 85% .....ee+ceees 15 —_ 18 
Lactic, 22% ...csccccseees 4% — €% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 
Ib. in tank cars..... ; $0 — 1 05 
Nitric, 36 @ 42 deg. per 100 
Leaves OO 60006 8 6ace ee w 4 60 — € 06 
GeOMS ccccsescccceceveces 13 _ 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank CArg.....ceces 14 00 —16 00 
WRRIOSIG cacccwrscaven ees 36 —_— $7 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.. 7 —— 7% 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 6% 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85% 7 -— &% 
Caustic, 70-75% ........ 7 _ 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

BOD Tk. wccccescnescees 1 75 — 2 26 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lb. 2 00 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib. 3 76 — 3 90 
BBL. BOD Waco cvvvcensses 1 10 — 1 36 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Fustic: Solid ......ccccees 14 _— 15 
Ldaquid, 51 deg.....ccecs 10 12 
Gambier, liquid .......... & _ 16 
Hematine, Crystals ....... 14 — 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
GRABS .ncccesecccceses 14 _ 19 
Indigo—Madras ........-- 85 —_ $0 
Logwood chips ........... 2% — Bh 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.. 9 —- 1¢ 
ae 18 — 20 
Osage Orange, Extract 61 
GOSS. .ccccecccscccvces 7 — Th% 
Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 61 
CI. cdc wv ccvccccesevs ty — 7% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 
GE cack cacstvccccncee 6% — 7% 
Extract, stainless ...... sy — $ 
Tannic acid, technical..... 40 _ 46 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref...... 76 — 80 
SE aie ee neceuwakeoenss 68 = 76 
Alpha Naphthylamine .... 37 —_ 40 
ME OEE waves tcc ccienes 16 _ 17 
NE. eStart en hace ao cane 24 = 2¢€ 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 oo 60 
rae 25 _ 26 
Dimethylaniline ........ on we — 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine .. 1 60 — 110 
Paranitranaline .......... 75 —_ 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Caster GE. We. Bs ccccsses 14 — 16 
Lard oil, extta winter 
strained, 100 Ib....... 14 25 _— 
Extra No. 1, 100 Ib..... 18 25 _ 
(ee Se 13 00 — 
Olive ofl, denatured, gal.. 1 15 — 1 20 
DE eve watgisasbicca bbc 9 _ S% 
ee, Ra a trac nd<cceces 11% — 12 
a ee ere 14 _ 14% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%..... & — $ 
ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. 46 — 55 
pO eee 85 — 95 
Dextrine—Potato ......... s— 8% 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 

BGI. en ste saccweees 8 64 — 38 69 

Das Ce, 200 TBs cs cices 3 91 — 3 96 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 20 _ 21 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 15 _ 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

We BS Mis cesvvaccs 3 $9 -- 

De., Die. 100 ID....0.0% 4 26 — 

Sago, flour . : sy — sy 


Starch, corn, bags, carload 
1 Ut t 
Do., bbis - 
Corn, thin boiling, bags 
100 Ib. ‘ i 
Do., DBR cccccsccccecces 3 
PORRAD 6 6.964 040 0 heeds 
rrr re Tre Soe ao 
Wheat ...ccccccccccccce 
Tapioca flour .......eseees 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ........ 
Black, Columbia FF.... 
Blue, 2 B 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, aky, FF ...ccceces 1 
Blue, Fast RL. 
Blue, Solamine 
Benzo Azurine 
Brown C 
Brown M 
Brown, Congo G........ 1 
Brown, Congo R.....--. 1 
Green B 
Green G 
Orange, 
Orange, 
Red, Fast 
Ce ee it 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B 2 
SGSriet, 4 BAe sceceedes 1 
he ae 2 
i ie ee eee 2 
Scarlet, Diamine B 
Violet N 
Yellow, Chloramine ..... 1 
Yellow, Chrysamine . 
Yellow, Chrysophenine... 
Yellow, Stilbene ........ 

Developing Colors— 
Se ree 
Black, Zambesali ......... 
Orange, developed 
PUMMRONEE bc cicntinaceewes 
Scarlet, Developed A.... 
Scarlet, Developed R.... 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B 

Sulphur Colors— 
SNS heb Oa a aah Gb wieneee 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, 


sky, 


Green 
Yellow 


Basic Colors— 

Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
CHPPMOIRING, ccc cccccdcos 
Fuchsine crystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl! violet 

Rhodamine B, ex. cone.. 7 
Rhodamine G6 


eveeeeves 7 
Safranine ..... eeccccces 1 
Victoria Blue B......... 2 

Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue black.... 
Naphthylamine black 4b 
Sulphon black A........ 1 
Alizarine saphirol ...... 3 
Pe eee 3 
eee 1 
Induline (water soluble) 
Soluble Blue ........... 2 
Sulphocyanine ........... 
Sulphon Blue R......... 1 
PORGER BiSe Ais ccccccvse 2 
Resorcin brown ......... 
GEIMOE GLOOM ccccviccsss 1 
Wool green B..cccccccce 
CE ic a5 6 bis enemene 
Orange GG (crystals)... 
Acid fuchsine .......... 
MINED occas etesseees 
ASD: TOGGOREE <cccccecce 
ASO CGOMRO Gis cccesuvecce 1 
Brilliant lanafuchsine .. 1 
Brilliant scarlet ........ 
Crocein scariet ......- -1 
POR GOS. Bick icasesvecses 
BO PHO o6c ciicencces 1 


Fast Light Yellow 2G... 2 


Naphthol Yellow ....... 1 
BEOCRRT TOUGW 2 cccccccs 
OPINGNEED wicdeevescawe 
VION SOP cn cdrecccncuces 2 
Ws NE ae tabs ob scene 2 
Victoria. Vielet o.ccccccce 2 
POPs Visit. cccesccees 2 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).. 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 2 
Alizarine Orange (20% 
PASTS) wc cccccccccccces 
Alizarine Yellow R...... 
‘hrome Orange ...... 
“hrome Black A........ 
Diamond Black F....... 1 
Diamond Black P. V.... 1 
Gallocyanine ........... 2 
Palatine Chrome Black.. 
Anthracene Brown Pow- 
Oe Ee 3 
Acid Anthracene Brown 
DP tas nace cbeaiewa'e 1 
Palatine Chrome Brown. 
Indigo— 
Evnthetic. 20% paste 


30 
90 


80 
90 


50 


Whitey 


Prddddd Peder 


co be wo ao bo bo 


PIPPVETTEP EPP EP ETE EE 


aa 


PEPPd PPE EE EPP EEE eee 


~w he roe 


wo 


+ 


on 


“ow we 


rome noe 8 68e to 


~~ = 


te 


~ 


45 
00 
45 
15 
30 
00 
15 
85 
40 
10 
10 
60 
00 


60 
00 
25 


26 


10 


00 
60 


60 
76 
16 
50 
50 
00 
90 


Strength Featur > 
Dyes and Chemicals 


Price Movements Restricted—Spot 
Trading Quiet—February Ex- 
ports of Dyes 

Very little change price levels 

is noted in the market for industrial 

chemicals, partly due to the absence 

Al- 

though quiet, the market is decidedly 

firm and there do not apear to be 
any spots. Withdrawals on 
contract continue exceptionally large, 
particularly in the alkali group. 

Among the price movements were 
advances in citric acid and tartaric 
acid and an appreciation on the in- 
side price of carbonate of potash. 

In the dye market all materials 
are firmly held and routine business 
is satisfactory. 


in 
of large volume spot trading 


weak 


The domestic exports of dyes and 
dyestuffs during February 1923 in- 
cluded 136,671 pounds of logwood ex- 
tract valued at $18,694; 421,173 
pounds of other dye extracts valued 
at $43,849; 1,338,395 pounds of coal 
tar colors, dyes and stains valued 
at $443,505. China was the largest 
taker of the latter class with 824,- 
958 pounds. Other important takers 
were Quebec and Ontario with 147,- 
483 pounds; British India with 128,- 
702 pounds; Japan with 110,431 
pounds. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


Charles C. Buckley has been ap- 
pointed New England sales represen- 
tative for the Wamesit Chemical Co., 
Lowell, Mass. Mr. Buckley has been 
well known in the textile and chemi- 
cal trades for many years and has 
made a specialty of Handling chemical 
products for textile use. The line 
which he now represents includes 
acqua ammonia, lactic acid, antimony 
lactate, sodium bisulphite, lactamine, 
iron liquor, acetate of iron, pyro- 
ligneous acid and sulphuric acid. 

The American Aniline Products 
Co., Lock Haven, Pa., has advanced 
the wages of all employes at its plant 
10 per cent. 

The Herman Chemical Co. of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $25,000, to 
manufacture dyes, chemicals, ete. 
The incorporators are C. F. Reynolds, 
S. Wormser and M. Goodman. The 
company is represented by Frank J. 
Higgins, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City. 

The Modern Dye & Chemical Co., 
212 Union street, Providence, R. L., 
has filed of organization to 
manufacture and deal in dyes, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, etc. George Decker, 
457 Admiral street, heads the com- 
pany. 


notice 
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“THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fis Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Impreves the Spin 











Sele Makers: 334 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CAUSTIC SODA FOR 
MERCERIZING 





Diamond Caustic Soda is particularly 


“LIGHT SOUR 

































































a Id 
recommended for all mercerizing NO CHEMIC 
processes. Uniform high quality and oan: eniat eemeaeiaele P 
practical freedom from impurities as- OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” = 
: Report of large = 
sures a higher luster to the goods. Bastera | Mill after = ! 
Warehouse stocks carried by dealers in You knew the importance, of these /, TOLHURST DIRECT = 
Fe . i = . changes for the better: ey in- Lhiy “s 
principal cities, or shipments direct crease the sales value of your goods. / MOTOR DRIVEN = 
f Wein i head And you may have them = by ad- 1 SELF BALANCING 1 " 
rom Works in carioads. justing your Kier Boil fermula to f = gr 
. include. EXTRACTORS col 
get 
Aa alkaline detergent, incorporating t 
Manufactured and Sold by the remarkable properties ef miner- Self contained. dlet 
als in the colloidal state Moeor controfied irc 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW me ex 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY WHELE YOU THINK OF IT by push button tal 
NIA a> Samra eee: operated magne- a 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVA THE [GWLES] JETERGENT (a. a af 
Lockport, N. Y. and automatic . pl 
guards intercon- S " 
nected with elec- 3 ia 
S. R. DAVID & COMPANY || Textte wean AN 
” ” S sti 
INCORPORATED Manufacturers sa * 
Should be interested in DIAX > af 
for the following reasons ~ 
FOR BLEACHING OX : ar 
yes = Spree HMOs J 
d chemicals. : PF YMRS SA AREE|SSSEA’SAGQG’R 
ron DYEING | SEAS SESS J 
rane Sew 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. gumming ‘of previously dyed and an- ||| TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS§ 
shed goods are easily and cheaply Established 1852 by 
Hartford, Cenn. Office : 1029 Main Street performed. . 
FOR MERCERIZING TROY, N. Y. re 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for a. 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
lye kept clearer and 
ESTABLISHED 1882 . 
WALTER F. SYKES @ COMPANY ty A The Macrodi 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
IMPORTERS OF easily removable. 





FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 


FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving supe- 
rior results in the handle and feel of 
the cloth, and economy in the use of 

starch and dextrine. 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Sheet, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON Further information gladly given. Write onstrated that it is 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. are Coamany Durable—Economical 
(Peirrier) Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Write for particulars ef the 
Worke—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, Franee 


added traverse with corre- 

sponding increase in yardage | 
—an important feature of this 
spool. . 

















| VALVES - CAUSTIC POTS - CASTINGS | 
Chemical Engineering 


ae ae P E N E T R O HALF,REFINED TARTAR 


Prompt Deliwertes 
_CREAM"OF TARTAR and Foundry Compan 
TARTARIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA ATLANTA enemas . MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 





1 Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT 


j 


. ane w ket, Rhode Island 
| Engineers-Founders-Machinists | mesons saci 


New York 








BEER ERE REE 
™@ “If It’s For Dyeing er Bleaching, We Have It” @ 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


QUICKRUB 
- METAL POLISH 
= BURKART-SCHIER »s for Brass, Copper, Nickel, Steel, Alam!- 


1um anc other metals ) f tak- 
FOR ™@ CHEMICAL CO. - CHATT a) foe tee nee ee on Get Oe 
DYERS AND FINISHERS ————— en | ots ttle ip anea co ME 
Office and Works = * " Jersey City, N. J. wm “A Time-Saving Service for the South = Q : 






2195 Broad Street, Providence, R. | 
ERR REE ERE 





